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Xmas Package No. X-1 Containing 3 Bass-Oreno Baits. 
Price $2.25 








Xmas Wresents 


That will prove 
“Just the thing” — 


They will bring joy and appreciation unsurpassed— 
these packages solve the problem of getting that 
“something” for his or her ““Hobby.” 


Not only that, but the joy is perpetuated throughout 
the season by the catches of Bass, Pike, etc., with 
these wonderful fish-getting BASS-ORENO baits. 


They wobble, dive, swim, zig-zag and dart in a most 
alluring manner irresistible to all game fish. Truly 
wonderful in getting results expresses it but mildly. 
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Xmas Package No. X-2 Containing 6 Bass-Oreno Baits, Assorted Colors. Price $4.50. 


BASS-ORENO Baits and the 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel 


Are Fishing Tackle Articles that rank in the lead 
as possessing unusual merits and highest quality 





This reel enables anyone to cast successfully from the very first 
attempt. Also used extensively by expert and experienced casters. 
The reel thumbs itself—is free running and not retarded by any 
continuous brake action. The brake automatically applies at end 
of cast when bait “lights.” By a slight turn of adjustment screw 
can be used either as Anti-Back-Lash or regular type reel. Over 
30,000 in service. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


Obtain these splendid Xmas gifts from your sporting goods dealer. 
If he does not handle nor wish to procure them, you may pur- 
chase from us direct by mail without additional charge. 


South Bend Bait Co. 


2279 Colfax Ave. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


Xmas Package No. X-3 Containing One South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel. Price $9.00. 
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ictrola XVI 
Victrola XVII, ae $325 
Mahogany or oak 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home’ this Christmas? 


There’s joy in the home that, has a Victrola an Christmas morning. There’s music 
and mirth all year round. 

To hear the world’s best music is a pleasure every one enjoys, and the artists who 
entertain you on the Victrola are the artists every one wants to hear. The world’s 
greatest artists—and they make records for the Victrola exclusively. 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Gluck, 
Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Sembrich, Tetrazzini, and other famous singers of the opera and concert stage. Elman, 
Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and other noted instrumentalists. Sousa’s 
Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and other bands and 
orchestras of world-wide renown. Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, 
and a host of other favorite entertainers. 

Get a Victrola this Christmas and have all this wonderful array of famous talent 
entertain you and your family at Christmas time—and throughout the year. 
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There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will potty play your favorite music for you and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Ask to hear the Saenger 


Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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“‘Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designeting ¢ the products of this Company only. arning: the 
use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other 
talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


Victor Supremacy 


important Notice. victor "To ineure Victor quality, always 
eee ets an Victor paeenines are 70 ‘ look the famous trademark, 

id syn- = =e “His Master's Voice.” It is on 
chronized by our special processes ‘ = all genuine products of the Victor 
of manufacture, and their use, Talking Machine Company. 
with the other, is a ‘anon Z 3 New Victor Records demonstrated at 
tial to a perfect Victor reproduction. 4 . gy : all dealers on the let of cach month 























For some good friend’s 
Christmas 


Remember last summer when you had been sitting in the 
boat for hours under the broiling sun—how good a long 
drink of cold spring water waquld have tasted! 

Or in the late, chilly fall while in the blind waiting for 
the ducks—a drink of something hot would have just 
touched the spot. 

And think of the innumerable other times in the wilds 
when a cold drink—or a hot one—would have been 
more than welcome. 

Your companion probably felt the same way about those drinks 
as you did. And since you’re going to give him something for 
Christmas, make it an article that Re’s always wanted—a genu- 
ine THERMOS. 

THERMOS is constructed to withstand the abuse of hunting, 
fishing and camping. It’s strong, sturdy and easy to carry. 
Keeps cold 72 hours; keeps hot 24 hours. Made in 72 styles, 
The genuine THERMOS always has the name stamped on the 
bottom. Prices upward from $1.75. At drug, sporting goods, 
hardware and paso stores. Catalog free. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
General Offices, 35-37 West 31st Street, New York City 


Factories: 


Norwich, Conn. 
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Grizzly Bear Stalking 
in the Canadian Rockies 


PART I 

66 OMEWHERE in Minnesota,” with 

an abruptness that caused my 

head to come in violent contact 

with the solid wooden partition 
at the head of the berth, my train came 
to a stop. Instantly everyone was astir, 
some calling out, while others, scantily at- 
tired, were running up and down the aisle 
in a vain endeavor to ascertain what had 
happened. The confusion which prevailed 
gave one all the sensations of being tor- 
pedoed by a U-boat. Slipping on my 
pants, jacket, and shoes, I hopped out 
into the aisle just in time to collide with 
a pajama-clad figure, who had emerged 
from the opposite berth. The impact 
sent him back into his berth, taking with 
him the curtains which he had grasped 
in a desperate effort to regain his equilib- 
rium. Not stopping to apologize, I start- 
ed for the front of the car. Jumping 
from the platform, I barely missed a 
porter, running towards the front of the 
train. Starting in pursuit I succeeded in 
outdistancing him, although several times 
I very nearly lost my shoes. A crowd 


had already gathered around the engine 
when I arrived, and upon making an in- 
quiry I found that all the excitement 
was due to a broken flange on one of the 
driving wheels of our locomotive, which 
caused it to jump the track. Fortunately, 
after leaving the rail the engine had re- 
tained an upright position, and aside from 
a severe shaking up and a nervous shock 
to some of the weaker sex, no one was 
injured. As it would take several hours 
for the wrecking crew to arrive, I re- 
turned to my car and was soon dream- 
ing of the big grizzly bear the hide of 
which I had promised to bring home. 

It so happened that this little accident, 
which occurred on the evening of the 
third day after leaving New York, was 
the only break to the monotony to my trip 
by rail. The following day I arrived 
at Winnipeg three hours late, and was 
just in time to continue my trip westward 
on the Grand Trunk R. R. in company 
with two friends, who were bound for 
the same destination. 

The rain was coming down in torrents 
when, two days later, we arrived at Jas- 
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per, Alberta. Two of the Otto brothers 
were on hand to meet us, John, my guide, 
and Clauson, who was to serve in the 
same capacity for the other two gentle- 
men. After a hearty exchange of greet- 
ings we piled our duffle into a wagon, and, 
climbing in ourselves, rode over to the 
corral. There I met Crawford Mason, 
who was to accompany me as_horse- 
wrangler and cook. Hoping that it 
would clear up later in the day, all our 
duffle was stowed in pack-panniers and 
everything made ready to start. But the 
elements were against us, and it con- 
tinued to rain hard for the remainder of 
the day. The horses, having just been 
brought in from their winter range, were 
in very soft condition, and it was not 
deemed advisable to pack them with wet 
backs, for fear of saddle-sores. 











Although it was still raining next morn- 
ing, there were busy scenes at*the corral. 
After four months of freedom and idle- 
ness, some of the ponies objected strenu- 
ously to being saddled and packed. We 
three “Sports” were interested spectators 
from the top rail of the corral fence, and 
enjoyed the bucking and pitching contests 
very much. Only one animal succeeded 
in throwing his pack, and that was only 
because he broke loose before the packers 
had gotten the lash rope secured 
with their famous “Diamond 
hitch.” 

Both outfits were ready about 
the same time, and with an ex- 
change of best wishes for good 
luck, etc. I took leave of my 
traveling companions. Until late 
that afternoon we followed the 
Athabasca River, headed due east. 
My outfit consisted of five pack 
animals and three saddle horses. 
John rode Maud, a breedy-look- 
ing mare, larger and _ heavier 
than the average cayuse. Mason’s 
horse, Ginger, was a very light- 
boned animal, built for speed, but 
as sure-footed as a mountain 
goat. Silver, a big buckskin with 
a white blaze down the front of 
his face, was my mount, and a better ani- 
mal I ‘have never had the pleasure of 
throwing my leg across. The pack ani- 
mals took the trail in the following order: 
Shep, Nibs, Sonnoy, Charlie and Eagle. 


6 ys first camp was pitched in a small 
hay meadow, not far from an old, 
deserted Indian fur-trading post. As it 
does not get dark until 10.00 p. m. in 
that part of the country, after supper 
John and I walked over to a small pond 
a short distance from camp. Wishing to 
see what animal life frequented this body 
of water, we approached it from behind 
some bushes growing on the bank. Not 
twenty feet from shore, four mallards 
were swimming about and feeding, while 
still further out an old beaver was en- 
joying himself by swimming along the 
surface for a short distance, then, with a 
resounding slap of:his tail which sent the 
water high in the air, down he would go 
for a like distance of submarine travel. 
As we lay there watching, two small 
beaver and a muskrat appeared on the 
scene, while a big blue heron flopped la- 
zily from the river to do his evening’s 
fishing. The two small beaver joined the 
larger one and all three went ashore 
opposite us, where we could hear them 
busily cutting a poplar tree. With the 
darkness of night closing in about us, we 
left that happy scene and returned to 
camp. 


Field and Stream 


About the 
middle of the 
afternoon of 
the following 
day, when our 
outfit was 
traveling along 
the river bank, 
John, who was 


leading, drew 
up his_ horse 
and took out 
his field- 
glasses. Upon 
riding up 
alongside of 
him he pointed 
out some yel- 


lowish objects 
high up on a 
shale slide, con- 
siderable  dis- 
tance ahead, 
and on the other side of the river. Al- 
though hardly visible to the naked eye, 
with the aid of the glasses we could see 
that they were moving about, and John 
said that they were sheep. So they 
proved to be, for a short time later our 
trail led us right up under them. There 
were ten all told in this bunch, four rams 
and the rest ewes. Three of the rams 
had beautiful large horns, and they cer- 
tainly looked good through the glasses at 








a distance of not over a thousand yards. 
A little further on, upon rounding a ben 
in the river, we surprised a second bunch 
of six ewes, which had probably been 
drinking, for they certainly made the 
shale fly in a wild scramble to get to a 
higher altitude. 

Several times during the day we passed 
bunches of mule deer, which were very 
tame. I tried to obtain a picture of them, 
but although I got within 150 feet of one 
he did not show up to advantage, due to 
the poor background. 

Upon reaching Rock Lake, which lies 
in an altitude of about 5,200 feet, we 
were surprised to find it completely cov- 
ered with ice, to a thickness of twelve 
to fifteen inches. Observing this, John 
expressed his opinion that we would not 
be able to get through Eagle Pass, on to 
the upper part of the Sulphur River, as 
had been our intention when leaving 
Jasper. 

At the north end of the lake we found 
a small patch of goose grass, which 
would feed the horses and there set up 
our teepee. 

As it was still early, John and I took 
a long hike to see what the possibilities 
were for bear in that locality. Although 
we located two mountain goats high up 
on a pinnacle, we saw no bear. The only 
evidence of any having been in that 
neighborhood lately was the week-old 
track of a big grizzly where he had 














stopped to drink from a little brook. 

Heading west, we foilowed the Hay 
River Valley all the next day and: when 
we struck camp within the shadow of 
Eagle Pass we were all drenched to the 
skin, for it had alternated between rain 
and snow all day, and the underbrush 
through which we were forced to travel 
unloaded a generous supply of snow and 
water upon us as we passed along. Not 
wishing to lose any time in finding out 
the possibilities of our getting through 
the Pass, we helped Mason unpack the 
horses, and then left him to set the camp 
in order, while we went to investigate. 
It was not necessary to go but a short 
distance into the Pass before we en- 
countered stretches of snow six and eight 
feet deep, through which it would be im- 
possible to take the horses. A very dis- 
appointed pair, we returned to camp, for 
we had reached the end of our rope in 
that direction, as Eagle Pass was the only 
route by which we could get over the 
mountains into a new country without 
backtracking for two days. So, as there 
was no use waiting for the snow to melt 
sufficiently to let us through, we decided 
to make the quickest time possible in get- 
ting over into British Columbia for the 
rest of our hunt. 


S we lay in the teepee talking that 

evening, we heard the old familiar 
grunt of a porcupine, and fearing 
lest he pick out some of our trap- 
pings to feed on we turned out to 
investigate. Sure enough he was 
already at his work, and was so 
busily occupied gnawing John’s 
bridle rein that we had him com- 
pletely surrounded before he was 
aware of our presence. John was 
strongly in favor of dispatching 
with the poor creature then and 
there, but as I was anxious to ob- 
tain some pictures of him on the 
motion-picture camera, I per- 
suaded John to help us rope him 
and tie him to a nearby tree until 
morning. 

Our friend Porky was still on 
the job in the morning, having 
girdled a small spruce tree during 

the night. John liberated him at the foot 
of a popular tree, up which he obligingly 
climbed, while I busily cranked the 























motion -_ picture 
camera. After get- 
ting what pictures I 
wanted, we let him 


go. 


E were with- 

in sight of the 
Athabasca River 
when I saw my first 
grizzly bear. John 
was quite a distance 
ahead of the pack- 
horses, and had en- 
tered a stretch of 
green timber, while 
Mason and I were 
behind, driving. Evi- 
dently this bear 
either heard or 
winded John, and, 
coming out of the 
timber, started up a ; 
grassy mountain side within plain view 
of us. He was not over 250 yards 
off when he first put in an appear- 
ance, but he lost no time in increasing 
that distance. He was certainly some 
chunk of a bear and as he galloped up 
the mountain side the long silver-tipped 
hair’ on his shoulders just rolled from 
side to side. Half way up he stopped, 
either from curiosity or lack of breath, 
and looked back over his shoulder at us. 
There was not a bit of cover to hide him 
as he stood there, and he looked as 
big as a baby elephant. Gee, but I would 
like to have tried the old .280 on that 
boy! but I respected the laws of the 
Park. He only stayed in that position a 
few seconds and then continued his as- 
cent; again upon reaching a ledge of rock 
near the top he stopped, turned “broad- 
side to us, and after taking a short part- 
ing look disappeared from view. 

At Yellowhead Pass we crossed the 
boundary line between Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia, which is also the west- 
ern boundary of Jasper Park. On the 
shore of Yellowhead Lake we erected our 
teepee and with the weird laughter of a 
loon breaking the intense silence of the 
night, we wrapped our blankets a little 
tighter about us and were soon com- 
muning with Morpheus. 

Passing the little village of Lucerne at 
the west end of Yellowhead Lake, we 
kept on westward, our trail leading us 
alongside of the Frazer River. Numer- 
ous pairs of harlequin ducks rose from 
the river at our approach, and in the 
many small muskeg ponds which we 
passed, mallards and pin-tails sported 
about. In one of the larger ponds we 
saw three great white swans. Although 
these beautiful birds were quite plenti- 
ful in that section of the country eight 
or ten years ago, John said that these 
were the first he had seen in the last 
three years. 

At Grant Brook we stopped for lunch 
and as John had been very successful in 
previous hunts in getting bear on some 
slides located about four miles up this 
creek we decided to spend the remainder 
of the day hunting in that locality. About 
an hour later, while following a game 
trail along the river bank, we were sur- 
prised to hear a clattering of hoofs upon 
the rocks above us, and looking up we 
were just in time to see four goats dis 
appear over a ledge some three or four 
hundred yards above us. A little further 
on we came upon a large dead snow owl 
lying on the ground near a stump. “he 
bird had not been dead more than a few 
hours, for the body was still limp. Four 
little teeth marks on the side of the neck 
were evidently the work of some spry 
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little weasel that 
had taken advant- 
age of the bird 
while perched on 
the stump. 


EACHING the 

‘slides some 
half-dozen in num- 
ber, - we traveled 
along the foot of 
each one, inspecting 
them closely, but 
saw nothing. Pick- 
ing out the most 
promising looking 
one, we watched it 
until eight o’clock, 
but two porcupines 
were the only ani- 
mals that appeared 
on the scene. Pros- 
pects for bear in 
that valley were very poor, for we did 
not see a single sign or track. 

After a morning’s drive, still following 
the Frazer River, we arrived at the Moose 
River. The slides on the north branch 
of this river were our ultimate destina- 
tion. Fording the river, we stopped and 
boiled the kettle on the opposite bank, and 
an hour later left the Frazer Valley be- 
hind us as we ascended the Moose River 
Trail. 

For the first two miles the trail was 
very steep, and we had to stop occasion- 
ally to rest the pack-horses. Just after 
passing the highest point in the trail, 
John, who was riding a short distance in 
front of me, pulled up his horse and 
pointed to a rock slide across the river. 
“That’s either a black bear or a darned 
big porky hog,” he exclaimed as he 
slipped from his horse and took out his 
field-glasses. The animal was standing 
behind a bush, which partially obscured 
him from view, but when he ambled out a 
minute later we made him out to be a 
good-sized black bear. Leaving Mason 
to take care of the pack train, we imme- 
diately started after him. Getting down 
to the river, we found to our bitter dis- 
appointment that it was impossible to get 
across. We walked along the bank for 
half a mile in either direction, searching 
for a place where we might cross a log, 
wade, or even swim, but the river was 
too wide, and too swift. Trees, logs and 
old stumps stuck out from the river banks 
or were held in midstream by the numer- 
ous big boulders which raised their heads 
above the J*gine torrent, under which a 
man would be quickly swept should he 
slip into the water in an attempt to cross. 

Discouraged, we returned to a point on 
the river bank opposite the bear, which 
could still be seen peacefully feeding some 
700 yards above us. The alternative was 
that I must either shoot from there or 
return to the pack train and leave Bruin 
unmolested. Somehow I could not resist 
the desire to strain the barrel on my rifle 
a little, and instructing John to watch my 
shots with his glasses I commenced to 
shoot. My first bullet struck in under 


_ him in the shale, and for a fraction of a 


second bear, shale and bullet were all 
mixed up together. However, it did not 
take long for Bruin to pull himself to- 
gether and start for the nearest cover. 
Again I shot, striking above and to the 
right of him, causing him to change his 
course somewhat. Just as he entered the 
timber I fired a third shot, which struck 
in back of him. The pulverized shale 
which flew into the air wherever one of 
my .280 bullets struck made it possible 
to locate every shot, despite the distance 
at which the shooting was being done. 
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On our way back to the outfit John 
consoled me with the remark, “Well, you 
made him run some anyhow,” to which I 


agreed. 


S IX miles further up the river we came 
upon an old Indjan camping-ground, 
and as there was plenty of grass for the 
horses, as well as teepee poles, wood and 
water, we decided to take advantage of 
these things. After satisfying the inner 
man, and with four hours of daylight still 
before us John and I resaddled our 
mounts and started up the river. It took 
us longer than we had anticipated, and 
it was nine o’clock before we reached a 
point from which we could see the gla- 
cier from which the head waters of this 
branch of the river gushes forth. As it 
was too late to continue further that eve- 
ning, we dismounted and swept the three 
slides to the east of us with our glasses. 
Crossing a patch of snow on the largest 
slide, we spied a large bear, but at that 
great distance it was impossible to tell 
whether it was a black or a grizzly. As 
he was too far off to do anything that 
night, we backtracked to camp. We 
hiked along, leading our horses until it 
became too dark to see, and then mount- 
ing gave the animals their heads. John 
led for a ways, but as his mare was 
constantly getting off the trail I tried old 
Silver. That horse, the intelligent animal 
that he was, took us back to camp over 
a trail scarcely better than a game-path. 
It was after midnight when the glow 
from the embers of our fire appeared 
through the trees before us. Tired but 
happy at the thought that at last we had 
located the habitat of the elusive Bruin, 
we turned in. 

The dissipations of the previous night 
were responsible for the late arrival at 
our new camping-ground on the gravel 
flats within a few miles of the glacier. 
While eating lunch John happened to look 
over at the big slide on which we had 
seen the bear the night before, and sure 
enough there were three bear feeding on 
a grassy patch about half way up the 
slide. With the glasses we could see they 
were blacks, a large female with a 
couple of yearlings. Losing no time, we 
caught our saddle horses and started for 
the slide. After riding along for over a 
mile up the flats, and fording the nu- 
merous small tributaries of the river, we 
abandoned our horses within half a mile 
from the foot of the slide. Keeping in 
the timber, we climbed as fast as possible 
but it took some time to get up to a 
place which we thought was slightly 
above the bear. Upon working out to the 
edge of the slide, we found that our view 
was cut off by a heavy growth of gray 
alders, so following down the edge, we 
worked our way to the bottom, and then 
crossed to a large rock between two 
spruce trees. From the top of this we 
could see the entire slide. The green 
patch on which we had seen the bear 
from camp was 400 yards above us, but 
not a bear was in sight. Making our- 
selves comfortable, we lay in wait hoping 
that they would reappear. 


T= pangs of hunger were beginning 
to make themselves felt, and the cold 
wind blowing down the slide had set our 
teeth a-chattering, when up near the top, 
and from the timber on the right, out 
walked a large black bear. Following 
her came two cinnamon yearlings, and 
to the great surprise of both of us still 
another small black bear appeared. Here, 
in one bunch, were more wild bear than 
I had ever seen before in my life. They 
were about a thousand yards above us, 
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and after crossing a strip of snow they 
5 to feed on a small grassy patch. 
Taking note of the direction from which 
the wind was blowing, we started to 
climb, keeping in the timber several hun- 
dred feet from the edge of the slide, so 
that any noise we might make would not 
be heard by our keen-eared quarry. Up, 
up we climbed, slipping and sliding, as 
we forced our way through the under- 
brush, but always spurred onward by the 
excitement of the chase. Reaching a 
height which John thought was on the 
level with the bear, we cautiously worked 
our way toward the slide. He had 
judged the distance about right, for we 
emerged at the bottom of the strip of 
snow which the bear had crossed a short 
time before. On our hands and knees 
we crawled up the snow until we could 
command a view of the entire patch on 
which the bear had been feeding. Again 
we were doomed to disappointment, for 
the bear had disappeared. We were both 
pretty well “blown” from our climb, and 
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stretched ourselves out on the snow to 
regain our breath. We had been laying 
thus for about five minutes when one of 
the cinnamon yearlings ambled out of the 
alders, at the top of the green patch. 
Putting our glasses on the bunch of al- 
ders, from behind which he had appeared, 
we could make out indistinctly the backs 
of the other three bear lying down. This 
cinnamon was certainly a beauty, about 
the size and color of a collie dog, but 
much heavier set. He offered a very 
easy mark as he stood there, not over 
eighty yards above me, and knowing that 
I would get a couple of shots at the 
other bear before they could gain the 
timber I decided to make sure of this 
one. Putting up the rifle I cut loose, but 
in the intensity of the moment I had for- 
gotten that my rifle was sighted for 500 
yards, and so my bullet blasted the rock 
several inches over his back. In one 
jump he was out of sight behind the al- 
ders. Instantly I turned my attention to 
the other three bears, which had jumped 
to their feet at the report of my rifle. I 
could make out the form of the old 
female, and holding well down I had the 
satisfaction of seeing her drop. The sec- 
ond cinnamon was next to put in an ap- 
pearance, headed for the timber. My first 
shot failed to connect, but I doubled him 
up with my next, which struck him in the 
neck. Up until this time, the small two- 
year-old black had not shown himself, 





but evidently things were getting too 
warm for him, for he came out of his 
hiding place as if the devil himself was 
after him. As he appeared in the open I 
covered the black with my front sight, 
and set fire to him. He fell, turned a 
complete somersault and regaining his 
feet, disappeared into the timber, carry- 
ing his left front leg. Not knowing how 
badly this black was injured, and in order 
to give him time to lay down, we climbed 
up to look over our two trophies. We 
found the old bear, although severely 
wounded, was still able to drag herself 
about. Wishing to put an end to her suf- 
fering, and as I had not finished reload- 
ing my rifle, I asked John to dispatch 
her, which he did with a shot in the neck. 
Then after dragging both bear to a con- 
venient spot on which to skin them we 
started in pursuit of the wounded bear. 
His trail was easily followed for four or 
five hundred yards by the moss which he 
had torn loose in his scramble to get 
away, while here and there a drop of 
blood gave telltale evidence of the de- 
structive work of my bullet. We were 
crossing a small slide when John, who 
was a few feet in advance, stopped sud- 
denly and crouched down. Doing like- 
wise, I looked up, and there on a ledge 
about 150 feet above us, was my old 
friend bear. He was looking completely 
over us, and I put up my rifle slowly, so 
as not to attract his attention. Taking 
careful aim I pulled the trigger, but there 
was no report. The hammer did not 
even fall. Removing the gun from my 
shoulder, I looked at the bolt, but it ap- 
peared to be in as far as it would go. 
Again I aimed and pulled, but with the 
same result. Discarding my rifle, I 
reached for John’s, but the bear saw the 
movement and disappeared into the brush. 
A close inspection of my rifle showed an 
alder twig jammed in the breach, pre- 
venting it from closing properly. After 
remedying this we continued to follow 
the bear, but soon lost all trace of him 
on the rocks. 


Wass busily skinning the two bear, 
alongside one of the numerous 
small snow-fed streams of water, which 
are so common on these slides, a rumble 
at the top of the slide attracted our at- 
tention. At first I did not know what it 
was, but John, schooled in the dangers 
of the mountains, was on his feet in a 
second. Even as I looked a large patch 
of snow 500 yards above us started down- 
ward, and I realized that an avalanche 
was sliding towards us. Grabbing up 
both guns, John thrust one into my hands, 
and with his warning to run like H——1l 
ringing in my ears, I followed him. 
“Keep going until you hear it stop,” he 
bellowed as we forced our way deeper 
and deeper into the timber. The rum- 
bling of the approaching avalanche in- 
creased to a deafening roar as it tore its 
way downward, carrying with it trees, 
rocks and everything which lay in its 
path. Finally the avalanche stopped, and 
the only sound was the rattle of small 
rocks still descending in its wake. When 
all was again quiet, we started to return 
slowly to the slide. Neither of us spoke, 
but the look on John’s face told plainer 
than words that this “terror of the moun- 
tains” had undoubtedly engulfed our tro- 
phies. A joyous shout from John drove all 
thoughts of finding them gone from my 
mind, and I started towards him on a run. 
Arriving on the scene, there lay the two 
bear intact, while scarcely a stone’s throw 
above, a huge mass of dirty snow, rocks 
and trees, was the termination of the ava- 
lanche. (To be continued) 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE CAMP FIRE 


HE camp fire is burning redly. Little tongues of flame 

creep out around the body of a glowing log, flickering 

fitfully, their faint light touching the walls of the tent 

with rose and purple. <A log hisses and sings softly, 

the faint noise the only sound save the busy. whisperings of 

the surrounding forest. Conversation has ceased. An occa- 

sional reflective puff of the pipe, as we Comrades Three lie 

back on the balsam browse and gaze abstractedly into the glow- 

ing depths of the fire, is the only sign of activity. It is a 
golden moment... . 


SEE under the spell of the weaving flames the 

Children of the Camp Fire, a race of giants, men of 
the stern stuff that the antique Romans were made of, a 
race of rugged adventurers, reaching back, back, back, through 
the centuries to that old Esau who first took a wood drill and 
a loose-thong bow and puzzled out how to drive wood friction 
to fire heat. I see him now, his back protected by the rocky 
niche of some cliff; that first of all camp fires, burning, you 
may be sure, high and bright, while the sabre-tooth tiger and 
the prehistoric lion fill the night with hungry sighs. Ready 
to hand lies the stone axe, the bone bow and the sheaf of flint- 
headed arrows, while the intrepid huntsman who dared spend 
a night without the protection of his community, grills a steak 
from some luckless gazelle in the fiery glow under the. blazing 
logs. What he saw in those same flames that fascinate you 
and I we can conjecture but dimly; suffice that he felt com- 
fortable, courageous and entirely confident in his own prowess, 
as he dozed out the night, squatting in the cave mouth, with 
head and arms bent over his knees, and his ever-wakeful ear 
to warn him of impending danger. 


SEE—the Children of the Camp Fire, always apart from 

the ordinary run of mortals, always adventuring, pioneering, 
opening up new hunting grounds for their communities but 
never sharing them, kindling their lonely camp fires in the far 
silent places, as the years move on. Brother to the forest 
dwellers, they, knowing them better than themselves, as befits 
an elder brother, taking no more toll of the lower creations than 
their own needs. The idea of accumulation, of possession, of 
ownership of vast stores of Nature’s property, of slaughter for 
barter and sale among those not capable of outwitting the keen- 
sensed forest citizens, never attracted them. Enough, not too 
much, was the philosophy of these camp fire kindlers, and, 
that enough provided for, there was leisure for fancy and 
imagination to play; and so, in the flames of my camp fire I see 
the souls of the first poets, the first prophets and seers, the 
first thinkers, who went apart into the wilderness to learn 
wisdom from the fowls of the air and understanding from the 
beasts of the forests. 


I SEE— in the dancing flames of the camp fire, little fire elfs 

beckoning me to tarry awhile in the realms of thought; to 
talk anon with those great poets whose immortal thoughts 
stand printed on some deathless page; to ponder on what is 
worth while and what is not to be fretted about in the life we 
find ourselves called on to lead. Surely it is good to get off 
apart for a time and to get perspective on all that sweating 
activity that has been filling our days, to get a line on where 
it is all trending and what appears to be wrong with it. And, 
as the pipe puffs lazily, I follow these elfs and drift, idly as a 
butterfly, wherever they may lead me; and often charming are 


the vistas and the forest aisles down which my fancy roams, 
hand in hand with those firefly elfs. 


OMEONE kicks the logs, and a sterner note weaves into 

the flames, which once more leap high and bright. This 
camp fire, brethren, is the altar-fire of our country. I see— 
in those high flames, the symbol of the unquenchable, indomit- 
able spirit that led our frontiersmen westward, ever westward, 
kindling their camp fires nightly in new and hostile country. 
The camp fire made us Americans and nurtured us; it made 
the nation that is known as America, and it stamps the true 
American from the immigrant who has of late unfavorably 
diluted our national stamina. While the earliest settlers of our 
land were driven here by the intolerable man-made conditions 
of Europe—the religious persecutions, the unfair laws of primo- 
geniture and land ownership, the feudal establishment of a 
self-styled aristocracy—with them came a host of adventurous 
souls, lured by the promise of a new land where one of great 
heart and high enterprise might win mightily and find oppor- 
tunities denied those mired in the struggling mass of humanity 
that overpopulated Europe. I see—in those bright flames, the 
blazing souls of the Knights of the New World, who, scorning 
the comparative ease and security of the settlements, struck 
out into new and untracked pathways in a new land. Their 
names are written in town and street all over our country, names 
that are the very breath of romance. The buckskin man, with 
his coonskin cap, his long rifle and*his sack of rockahominy, 
who blazed the trails through dark forests, crossed the boundless 
prairie, conquered the arid desert, and explored the snowy and 
timbered mountain ranges—I see him leering at me in the 
twisted flames, his sardonic grin spelling self-reliance and 
woods-wisdom in every line. Here, coming down the broad 
river of flame, paddled by a devoted redskin, I see a lean 
Jesuit, spreading the gospel abroad among the heathen, making 
smooth the path of the white man, clearing away misunder- 
standings, his daring soul led on by the religious fervor of the 
Master’s cause. His camp fires blaze in many a far solitude; 
a wanderer in an iron land, amidst hostile red men and rough 
woodsmen—a man of men was he, to blaze such a trail! And 
then comes the leader of camps and charges, the military 
heroes of the new continent—surely yonder plume of flame 
must be the ostrich-feathered helmet of Frontenac; yon glow- 
ing knob the cuirasse of Myles Standish! 


yw D, up in the smoky vaults above the camp fire, shot with 
sparks of hemlock and balsam, luridly lighting the forest 
trees—what monstrous shapes are those, dimly seen yet hover- 
ing overhead, like genii of the flames? The Red Gods are 
there, looking down in grim approval, hovering over the tiny 
tent and its flickering fire, shedding down their virile gifts of 
Courage, Fortitude, Health and Joy on the adventurous Com- 
rades Three who have kindled an altar to them. Here, in this 
lonely wilderness, engirt with brooding mountains, laved with 
the rushing river, clothed with the silent sentinels of pine and 
spruce, they have cast their lot with the wild creatures, who 
go their silent ways in the temple of the Red Gods. 


T length someone yawns, and the reverie of the camp fire 

is shattered. Ashes are knocked from spent pipes; sleep- 

ing bag flaps are turned back; we true and tried Comrades turn 
in; the fire sinks to dull embers, and the keen life-giving odors 
of the forest drift into the tent and fill our nostrils» And, in 
our Camp Fire is to be found the answer to the Enigma of Life. 


























A Big Game Camp 


in the Snow 





Cloud 
Peaks 


By Otto M. Jones 


Part III. A Little Lady in a Big Game Country 


HE Sawtooth Mountains are de- 
scribed when their name is given. 
Looking up at this range of sharp, 
irregular peaks, from the Salmon 
River, would bring the exclamation, “Saw- 
tooths!” from anyone. So well does this 
name apply to this twenty or thirty miles 
of roughness, I would make a bet that 
seventy-five persons in a hundred, if placed 
in the Salmon River Valley, facing this 
mighty backbone with vertebre of solid 
granite, and asked to tell what range they 
looked upon, would volunteer: “The Saw- 
tooths”—knowing such a range existed. 
One of the best examples of good nerve 
in a little package I have ever seen in the 
Snow Cloud Peaks country was when I 
took “The Little Lady” into the heart of 
those old Sawtooths and initiated her 
there. And she took the thirty-second de- 
gree without a whimper, and running true 
to the blue-blooded strain declares she 
will do it all over again the next opportu- 
nity we have. It was like this: 


She had been wild over the country for 
sometime, driven so by the accounts and 
trophies I had brought back from many 





expeditions into this rugged country. 
Then in the fall of 1914, I had promised 
to take her through a six weeks’ trip with 
me after goats, sheep and whatever else 
got in the way. She went and enjoyed 
every bit of the trip. I killed my limit 
in everything from goats and sheep to 
deer and bear, but still she was not satis- 
fied. I had left her at convenient farms 
or resorts with friends, when I had gone 
“In Back of Beyond” after the game. 
“Sort of farmed her out,” as she ex- 
pressed it. This was just an initiation 
trip, you see, and I wanted to be a bit 
easy on her. 

She was wild over the grandeur of this 
range, and several of the lower lakes as 
seen along the valley and lower country; 
and outside of trying to get me to shoot a 
whole fleet of hell divers on Alturas Lake 
and keeping her from freezing up in a 
snowstorm or two she did well. No kick 
whatever. That was just her first step. 
Now she wanted to walk right off. In- 
sisted on packing back into the heart of 
the range next time. So I gave her a 
chance this time. 


This is strictly a man’s country, and, 
when one of the other sex braves its 
steep, rough slopes and thin altitudes she 
must don the attire of its people. The 
Little Lady wore corduroy riding 
breeches, sixteen-inch lace boots (the six- 
teen-inch refers to height of tops; she in- 
sisted that I make this clear), heavily 
hob-nailed ; a heavy woolen shirt and two 
brands of hats. You just can’t limit a 
woman on hats. The dress hat was a sort 
of indestructible linen affair, but when it 
got cold and the snow piled up about 
knee-deep, she dug a little white wool of 
the Tam-o’-Shanter strain out of the war 
bag, and played it as a favorite till we 
struck lower altitudes and _ civilization 
again. 

“Bill” was along as mascot and gen- 
eral utility man, so our little party num- 
Lered three plus: Nibs, the Dutch oven 
hound. 

After a three-days’ hold-up on Galina 
Mountain, the divide between Wood River 
and Salmon River, where the road 
reaches an elevation of nine thousand 
feet, we dropped’ down into the head- 
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waters of Salmon River and drove about 
ten or twelve miles to the Seagraves’ 
ranch, painting the road blue on both 
sides of the mountain and for some 
length down the river, as our language 
vied with the smoke of our exhaust. 
We all relieved our minds as to what we 
thought of a certain hound-featured, 
shanty-raised, hair-lipped whelp in the 
Hailey Garage, who had loaded us up 
with gasoline that was about one-third 
gas and two-thirds coal oil, the cause of 
our being laid up on Galina. 

From the ranch we got Jack Seagraves 
to pack us up Yellow Belly Creek to the 
end of navigation by horsepower and here 
we pitched camp by the side of a beauti- 
ful lake, where Old Snowysides Moun- 
tain, with an altitude of 10,625 feet, tow- 
ering from the shores of the lake, acted 
as our barometer, its dazzling snow banks 
smiling in their whiteness as the rays of a 
clear sunrise played hide and seek across 
them; or frowning and grouchy in the 
mists of floating, threatening storms. He 
was a weather prophet to gamble on, and 
grand almost beyond compare in all these 
moods. 


AS a day or so of getting accli- 
mated, or our second wind, as it 
were, I figured on trying out The Little 
Lady’s nerve and suggested that we climb 
to the top of Old Snowyside’s neighbor, 
at the head of the lake, and “Sort o’ get 
the lay o’ the land from there.” She was 
on, and for the pinnacle we went, bright 
and early the next morning. Skirting the 
lake, we were soon in the rough going of 
the lower stretches of the backbone lead- 
ing to our peak. The spring freshets and 
snow slides had filled these Idwer 
stretches with great jagged, irregular 
rock, from throwing sixes to the dimen- 
sions of a piano or a small house, and the 
main puzzle in navigation here was to de- 
termine which were loose and which were 
solid. And it seemed the former were al- 
ways in the majority. 

I have seen rocks, in such place, as 
large as a cook stove or piano and ap- 
parently on good solid foundation, start 
from under a person’s weight, carrying 
a small avalanche of lesser rock with it. 
This footing is not only tedious and tir- 
ing but somewhat dangerous. It is a case 
of “Safety First” and “Watch your Step.” 

Along in this sort of formation, we be- 


blown to Guinea when, during a stop 
to rest and let our lungs catch up with 
our hearts, a bob-tailed little specimen, 
resembling a diminutive bunny in form 
and color, but the ears were missing 
—more like those of a ground squirrel, 
bobbed up through the rocks a few rods 
from us and gave us the once-over. 

“Oh, isn’t he cute?” whispered my com- 
panion. “Maybe that’s what we’ve been 
hearing all morning. What is it?” 

Just as I was clinching the alibi for 
this little fellow’s not being in any way 
implicated in the cries we had heard, the 
little son of a gun, darting in and out like 
a streak among the rocks, reached the 
flat top of a large boulder, stretched out 
its neck, and laying back its excuses for 
ears, let out that same little call. 

“There’s your kid!”—with that “I-told- 


you-so” air. And she was right. My 
goat was there. This little coney or chief 
hare had it 


Without further encounters or excite- 
ment we toiled and climbed to rest and 
admire the scenery from each new van- 
tage-point in gasps and “Ooo, lookeys,” 
with extended arms and pointing fingers 
to indicate directions. And then we 
climbed again to repeat the performance. 
It seemed, we had followed the old adage 
and had hitched our wagon to a star, 
and we were on the trail of said wagon 
with hardly horsepower enough to make 
the hill. We were sure getting up in the 
world, if the adage had anything to do 
with that. By this time we were getting 
on pretty ticklish going, where a misstep 
or so meant a drop of several feet or 
yards or perhaps to the bottomless pit, 
but we were almost within speaking dis- 
tance of Old Snowyside’s cap. We were 
up where we could almost talk to the 
clouds also, and the marks of severe 
storm were everywhere. After a few 
more hard pulls we were to the top of our 
peak and then The Lady used all the air 
left in her overworked lungs in one long- 
drawn-out “Ooooo!” She ran the scale 
up and back again in the one breath. 


ILES of the roughest country im- 
aginable opened up below and be- 

fore us. Instead of “Hell’s Half Acre,” 
it looked like Hell’s whole township. And 
by barely overbalancing one could be in 
that land of his Satanical Majesty in the 
twinkling of an eye from the point where 
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look down on a whole cluster of spark- 
ling lakes varying in colors from blues 
to greens of several shades, while the 
sun’s rays danced and played on their rip- 
pling surfaces. There were seven lakes, 
in all, that we could see in this one basin. 
Including the surrounding country, we 
counted seventeen lakes in sight from 
this point, and we could look back onto 
the perpendicular rim of Old Snowysides 
from this vantage-point. It was very 
similar to the rim on which we stood. As 
we looked into this space below us, I re- 


. called Kipling’s 


“There’s a wheel on the Horns o’ the 
Mornin’, 
an’ a wheel on the edge o’ the Pit, 
An’ a drop into nothin’ beneath you as 
straight as a beggar can spit” 


from the poem “Screw Guns.” Such 
country as this must have inspired him to 
write that poem. 

In a crevice, on the very peak of this 
pinnacle, was a long wing feather of an 
eagle. Her Ladyship discovered the 
feather, retrieved it and sticking it in her 
Sunday hat, gave it a few finishing pats, 
and held it at arm’s length. 

“That’s just what that hat needed,” 
she approved. 

Then we got- sentimental and began 
figuring on what a grand old bird the 
possessor of that feather had been, and of 
the miles of country that feather had 
helped to carry the graceful, wheeling, 
soaring creature over. And how per- 
fectly grand it must be to attain these 
heights without the heartbreaking climb- 
ing we had just gone through. What a 
world of grand scenery we could see in a 
short time, if we were only endowed with 
the flying power of these great birds. It 
was almost too good to think about. 

All was lovely till I led out on a tick- 
lish place, on the back bone, where I felt 
safe only in springing something on Her 
Ladyship, and flung back: “Well, a rare 
old bird has the feather now.” That 
broke up our little party. 


HE Little Lady’s stamina was good 

and her nerve had proven eq as 
sterling, on these dizzy heights and hard 
climbs, so we “cooned” along this back- 
bone, and, in the concentration this going 
demanded, she soon forgot my taunt in 
regard to the feather in her cap. 





gan hearing a little, plaintive, bleating we sat. Into the basin below us we could A feather in her cap was right, for I 
cry; carrying would bet a 
the impression 7 stack that there 
of great dis- has never been 
tance in its another lady on 
faintness, but that pinnacle. 


in direction, 
seeming to 
come from 
down in the 
rocks  some- 
where in our 
immediate 
neighborhood. 
As a sort of 
thriller to Her 
Ladyship, I led 
her, to believe it 
was a kid goat 
somewhere, and 
as the goat 
tracks and beds 
were quite nu- 
merous, wher- 
ever there was 
stand, or soil 
enough for 
either, this in- 
formation went 
for all it was 
worth; but was 








“By this time we were getting in pretty ticklish going” 


And that’s only 
half of the bet. 
T’ll bet another 
stack it will be 
some time be- 
fore there is 
another lady up 
there. 

Dipping down 
into a snow- 
filled saddle, 
this backbone 
widened a bit 
and made bet- 
ter going, but 
we could not 
get down over 
this smooth, 
crusted snow, 
as its crest 
hung out, sev- 
eral feet, over 
a perpendicular 
drop of fifty 
or seventy-five 
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**My Lady worked Bill for her morning’s basin of wash water” 


feet into a huge, snow-filled, rock-bound 
basin. We had to work our way around 
a small point into the next pass where 
we made a noisy descent into the basin 
over the slide rock in the cut. And it was 
some basin. 

By this time the sun had dropped so 
low that most of this big hollow was 
thrown into shadow, but a small shaft of 
sunlight brightened up a patch of the 
snow several yards square, where the 
sun’s last rays slipped through the pass 
down which we had just descended. And 
as The Lady walked across the glistening 
surface of this patch she looked like a fly 
in a giant bowl. 

Digging our heels into the hard, crusted 
surface of this everlasting snow bank, we 
crossed to a ridge where we could de- 
scend over the stacks of jagged rocks like 
huge vertebrz on this backbone of nature. 
We reached camp just as dusk began ob- 
scuring the mountains in the distance, and 
my tyro Diana frankly admitted she was 
quite tired. 

A warm supper and a little rest and re- 
laxation proved a good balm for this, and 
we called it a day well spent, but the next 
morning she got up and down somewhat 
awkwardly (more so than usual, I should 
say), with a noticeable stiffness of the 
joints and muscles, and a little wincing 
of the facial muscles. And she honestly 
admitted: “The day’s hike was too much 
for me.” But she assured us pluckily that 
she would be ready for another similar 
jaunt, or worse, in a day or so; and she 
was. 

On this jaunt we took our time. Went 
carefully, spying out the country around 
us from every point, in the hope of get- 
ting a shot at a goat. 


«7M going to kill a goat or bust in the 
attempt!” had been her declaration. 
And she almost fulfiled her contract sev- 
eral times; busting, I mean. She had 
been very hopeful the day of our first 
hike, stimulated by the sight of many goat 
tracks and beds, but none of them were 
very fresh, and we were out mainly for a 
trial hike that day. Of course, we would 
not have passed up an old billy, had he 
shown himself within range; but now 


goats were the object of our day’s jaunt, 


and, of course, it took the binoculars to 
convince her, on several occasions, that 
snow patches and white rocks were not 
sleeping nannies and their kids. These 
aids to the sight taught her early that: 
“All that’s white is not goats.” Although 
she climbed and hunted faithfully—even 
desperately—all day, she was not re- 
warded by even the sight of a goat. 

The next day we gave over to The Lady 
to get the kinks out of her overworked 
muscles, and the following morning we 
crawled out to find everything under a 
beautiful mantle of snow, and a heavy, 
steady fall still adding to its depth. It 
was a good morning to “hole up” in camp 
until about ten o’clock, when the storm 
broke and the clouds bid fair to clear 
away. The effects of the storm, on the 
surrounding country, were beautiful if not 
magical. The pines, the snow-clad peaks 
with the storm clouds still floating around 
their majestic peaks, and the lake looking 
dark and cold in its frame of white, all 
combined to make up a grand picture of 
the fastness of winter. And we enjoyed 
every bit of it. Even The Lady finally 
ventured from the warmth of her blank- 
ets and, after a dip in a basin of warm 
water, forgot the discomforts of the 
storm and prowling around in the soft 
snow, viewed the camp from all angles, 
exclaiming, “Did you ever see anything 
so beautiful in all your life? Isn’t it 
grand?” And, for once, we agreed with 
her. There was no room for argument 
whatever along those lines. 

Our breakfast-room was a bit cool and 
roomy, but no one complained, and as the 
day wore along we planned great destruc- 
tion to the goats on the morrow. Figur- 
ing that this storm would move them 
about a bit, and we would get the benefit 
of their moving, we stood a chance of 
crossing trails with them. 

The following morning found The Lit- 
tle Lady and myself picking a way care- 
fully over the rock-strewn stretches at 
the base of Snowysides Mountain. The 
going was tedious and tiring, with the 
footings obscure and slippery under the 
new snow, but we were taking our time 
and making fair headway. verything 
was white, and the main puzzle to my 
hopeful novice was how we were to see a 





goat under such conditions. Assuring 
her they would be visible, all right, we 
plugged along over the jumble of snow- 
covered rocks. 

Late in the forenoon a dark cloud, ris- 
ing in the west, spread our way under a 
stiff breeze and bore down upon us like 
a driven fury. 


A BOUT noon it began spitting a little 
snow, and before we realized it a 


- regular howling blizzard was upon us. It 


increased in violence till it was impossible 
to face the driving, blinding flakes. We 
were out on that barren, rough sea of 
rocks, where we must have looked like 
two skiffs in those white, wind-whipped 
billows of snow. 

Reaching a huge rock, I badgered a 
few smaller rocks from its lee side and 
invited The Lady to crawl in as we 
fought for breath and shouted our con- 
versation into the howling storm. 

“What if it comes over on us?” she 
hesitated. 

“Solid as a Gibraltar—get in!” I al- 
most commanded. “It’s the only relief 
we can get from this damnable blizzard.” 
And back into the hollow she squirmed, 
fitting herself as best she could around 
and on the jagged, sharp-cornered rocks. 
And I did likewise, making a sort of 
wind-break or door for the den into which 
she had wedged herself. 

There we lay, with the wind howling 
over and around us like a ‘pack of wolves, 
while the spent flakes dropped gently 
down upon us in this little rendezvous 
until our numbing feet and hands warned 
us that the sharp rocks of our irregular 
couch were shutting off circulation; and 
the cold was taking advantage of these 
conditions. Then it was our move again. 

Leaving her in this bear den, I made 
a hump-backed reconnaissance of the sur- 
rounding country. Discovered a sort of 
bench of rocks, with a few scrawny pin- 
ion pines growing thereon, about two hun- 
dred yards below us. Going back to our 
den, I got the “Female of the Species” 
out of hibernation, and, bending against 
the storm, we made for the shelf of 
rocks. 

The wind-break was about eight or ten 
feet high, and it was a great relief to be 
down out of that gale and its driving 
flakes. It sure was twisting and tugging 
in an effort to wrench those squatty pines 
from their rock bases, but they seemed 
equal to the occasion. From all appear- 
ances they were trained and accustomed 
to such battles with these same elements. 
It was a matter of a few minutes when 
we had a sputtering little fire built on our 
ledge of rocks; and this, in turn, grew 
into a regular blaze, then a conflagration 
as we dried ourselves and thawed our 
numbed toes and fingers with its warmth. 
We felt as though we had won in a bat- 
tle of no little moment against all kinds 
of odds. At any rate, we had won a de- 
cisive advantage in the ledge, and felt 
secure in the warmth of our little fire 
for the time being at least. 

had been watching the Little Lady 
—looking for trace of the white feather; 
but not even a symptom did I note. Fi- 
nally I ventured: “Isn’t this fierce?” 

“Well, this is all right here,” she came 
back, as contented as a clam, “but that 
was pretty bad when we were out in it.” 

That was enough, I knew then her 
threats on the goats of that district were 
no idle boasts, but the true convictions 
of a plucky little woman somewhat “sot” 
in her ways. Going her one better, I 
teased, “Well, suppose this. keeps up all 
night, ‘then what ?” 

“Oh, I guess we could stand it for one 
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night, if the firewood holds out, and may- 
be it will drive an old goat this way be- 
fore it blows over.” 


we what do you think of that? Still 
thinking of getting that goat. I 
thought that blizzard would get her goat 
for her, but it hadn’t even feazed her as 
yet. And as the day wore along, I began 
to think there was going to be something 
to my taunt about the storm keeping up 
all night. It didn’t look a bit promising. 
The afternoon was more than half gone 
and there seemed to be no let-up to the 
wind-driven snow. It eddied gracefully 
about us and dropped silently at the foot 
of our ledge. 

Venturing out after more wood, I im- 
agined there was a slacking in both the 
wind and the snow, but I kept the idea to 
myself. And finally the wind did quiet 
down as quickly as it had borne down 
upon us. It had blown itself out, but the 
snow seemed to be coming down faster 
and heavier than ever. This was not so 
bad. The wind had been the disagree- 
able element, so we struck out for camp, 
and landed just before dark without mis- 
hap; only a few nasty falls, divided about 
fifty-fifty between us. 

And the way we tied into Bill’s feed 
would have been a sight for a dyspeptic 
to remember. We were tired, wet and 
hungry, with the accent on the hungry. 
And the only regret uttered by The Little 
Lady was that we had not seen a goat. 

We laid off one day, but the snow 
squalls didn’t, They kept coming and go- 
ing at will. 

The following day, bright and early, 
we all hit for the country north and west 
of camp. Before we reached the main 
divide one of these young blizzards was 
upon us, and we fought through it for 
the course of about an hour, when it 
wore down to a light snowfall. Bill 
branched off from us in the early fore- 
noon, and, in the course of about half an 
hour, we struck the 
fresh track of a big 
deer. The’ Lady 
agreeing that a nice 
buck would be very 
acceptable, we  fol- 
lowed the trail and it 
led us down, down, 
down, until the snow- 
storm was. mostly 
rain, and there was 
barely enough snow 
on the ground for 
good tracking. Finally 
this track took in 
with another, and we 
kept on until we fig- 
ured we barely had 
time to reach camp 
before dark. Then 
we abandoned the 
trail and beat it for 
our little raghouse, a 
welcome roll of blan- 
kets and, last but not 
least, food. 

We struck a steady, 
trudging gait, as a 
pair of hounds drag- 
ging in homeward from an all-day’s run. 
Swinging along several miles, back to the 
land of snow again, we slipped, slid and 
trudged on. The snow was coming 
straight down now, in a blinding blan- 
ket of white flakes, and I noticed my 
Diana’s pace was slacking a bit. Tak- 
ing the hunch, I slowed accordingly 
and we kept on without a word until 
I came bump onto a fresh trail crossing 
our course. 


66 WO big billies,” I explained, point- 
ing to the tracks, as she came up. 
“And we almost ran into them. Look at 
those tracks—wide open in this heavy 
snowstorm. We barely missed them by a 
few minutes. Shall we take after them?” 
Her every move bespoke weariness, 
but her eyes’ brightened at the informa- 
tion: “Here are your storm-driven bil- 
lies we have been looking for so hard.” 
And back to her old self again, she vol- 
unteered : 
“I’m on. Go ahead.” 
And after them we went, straining our 
eyes through the falling snow. 


The tracks led us on a crooked course 


over a little rock-strewn divide, down 
across a small torrent of a stream, over 
onto a series of ridges, crossed a freshet- 
gouged gully and headed for some big 
benches of solid rock at the foot of a 
great backbone. Before we crossed the 
last gully I slowed up long enough to pass 
her the word: “They’re headed for those 
benches,” and ran down and out of the 
gully. 

Gaining the stretch below the first 
bench, I stopped to survey what I could 
see of the rough country above me 
through the storm. I had barely stopped 
when a monstrous big billy stepped onto 
the rim of the first ledge, not seventy-five 
yards from me, and looked down in that 
flagrant “What the h——1 is all the fuss 
about down there?” manner. He stood as 
a statue, trying to locate the source of the 
commotion—a combination of animated 
curiosity. 

Standing stock-still, breathing heavily 
from this last ryn and climb, I took in 
the situation. Offhand shooting was an 
uncertainty under these conditions, but to 
move for a rest meant the frightening of 
this sober-visaged old ghost, and I was 
afraid, too, my Little Lady would put in 
an appearance at any minute to put the 
run to his majesty of the cliffs, and one 
whirl from him and he was out of sight, 





“She hardly knew whether to throw her hat in the air and yell or to cry” 


beyond the rim of the bench of rocks. 
Bringing the old rifle up slowly and eas- 
ily, I held my breath as best I could. Cen- 
tered the bead on his great hulk, just 
between his shaggy front legs, I touched 
her off. 


HE old fellow wheeled and was out 
of sight just as My Lady popped her 
head up over the edge of the ravine. 
In a jiffy she was beside me gasping: 
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“Did you get him? Did you get him?” 

“T don’t know yet. Come on!” And 
together we scrambled to a point where 
we could look over onto the back of this 
first bench. 

Poking my head over the shelf of rocks, 
I saw a mammoth billy making his way 
up this steep climb to the next bench. 

“There’s your goat!” I whispered, as 
she peered over. “Take a rest on this 
ledge of rocks and center him. Take ’er 
easy. He’s big enough to hit.” And 
when she unhooked her little carbine he 
was hit. 

He swerved and staggered down be- 
hind a set of big boulders, to appear again 
with a red blotch on his side. 

“Give him another,” I ordered. “In the 
shoulder this time. You hit him a little 
far back that time.” Bang! went the little 
carbine again and down came his lord- 
ship once more—flattened out on a big 
table of rock and lay still. 

We were up in a jiffy and scrambling 
over the bench rock, to the fallen goat. 
Her last shot had passed the pvt og 
just a trifle, and had broken the old pa- 
triarch’s neck. He looked like the grand- 
daddy of all the goats in the Sawtooths. 

When she had come to herself, after 
rubbing the creamy white wool of her 
coveted and hard-earned prize, she looked 
up, wide-eyed. 

“Where’s your goat?” she asked. 

“I think you got it,” I kidded her. “I 
don’t know whether I hit mine or not. I 
shot offhand and breathing like a leaky - 
bellows. I wouldn’t be surprised if I 
failed to connect. Just a minute!” 

I dropped down to the rim of the big 
bench where I had shot at the goat, saw 
where the falling snow was melting in. 
a great crimson blotch, followed a thin 
trail of the same hue with my eye up 
into the rocks, and there was the other 
big fellow—not thirty yards from The 
Lady’s big billy, as dead as a door-nail! 
This accounted for the big fellow’s ac- 
tions. He had waited 
for this hard-hit com- 
panion to join him be- 
fore quitting the 
country, and this wait 
had given us time to 
gain the rim of the 
bench and the rest is 
a matter of history, in 
the career of a ven- 
turesome Little Lady. 


66y OOK!” I called, 

pointing to the 
big white pile of 
wool, and she fairly 
screamed with delight. 
She had been under 
a sort of misgiving, 
up to this time, that 
perhaps, after all, she 
had shot a cripple. 
Now this was wiped 
away, and as I went 
back to. where she 
was still stroking the 
fluffy, big billy she 
looked up wide-eyed 
as ever. 

“It seems funny,” she almost stam- 
mered, “after it’s all over I hardly know 
whether to throw my hat into the air and 
yell, or to cry.” 

So run the sentiments or hysteria of a 
tired woman. 

Reminding her of the gathering dusk, I 
finally got her away, and walking by m 
old monarch, she gazed down admiring 
at his great hulk, with the one comment: 
“Aren’t they beautiful ?” 
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Instead of being joyous over her suc- 
cess, her attitude was more like that of a 
person on the verge of mental grief. She 
seemed in the realms of grief, rather 
than in the land of joy crowning success. 

Taking a heavy strap from my ket, 
I put my left arm through the loop it 
made when tied af“the ends, letting it 
pull back over my shoulder, took her gun, 
had her swing onto the strap as you have 
seen a tourist tail his horse up a steep 
climb, and we hit for camp. Not for our 
little rag house and that comforting roll 
of warm blankets, or that hot supper, but 
for an old, deserted trapper’s cabin I had 
passed, two days before, on a scouting 
trip. I was not certain of finding the 
cabin, with the snow blotting out all dis- 
tance and landmarks, but it was a case of 
either the cabin or a fire in the open; so 
we played a long shot on the 
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be true. But here we are, as snug as a 
bug in a rug. Just like spending the 
night in the cabin in the woods of some 
fairy tale: ‘Snow White,’ ‘Red Riding 
Hood,’ or more like ‘Two Babes in the 
Woods,’” she chattered on. 

“She sure did look like a long-lost 
brother to me,” I agreed. “And she’s a 
cozy little old refuge, as tired and cold 
as I was begitning to feel and with such 
a snowstorm still on the job,” I con- 
tinued. 

Tearing up an old bunk, we spread a 
thickness of scraggly boughs, that had 
about passed the stage of usefulness, on 
the floor and then lay down for what 
sleep we could get. And, as tired as we 
were, we managed to get a very good rest. 
Getting up quietly to replenish the fire for 
the one hundredth and nth time, I looked 





blanket of snow, and the great firs seemed 
still in slumberland as their great spread- 
ing boughs hung droopily under the 
weight of the snow-white blanket. It had 
stopped snowing, but must have gone 
some during the night, for it was almost 
knee-deep everywhere. 

“Beautiful!” cried The Little Lady, as 
she looked out. “Won’t it be some battle 
getting to camp through this?” 

“Camp’s a long old hike from here, 
and I doubt if you could make the hill, 
on an empty stomach,” I ventured. And 
then we agreed that she would stay at 
the cabin while I hit for camp, got some 
breakfast and returned with a feed for 
her. Then we could go down, skin out 
the goats and take the hides in with us. 

After assuring her several times that 
nothing would bother those two big, cold, 
snow-covered billies until we 
got back to them, I started 








cabin and collected on the 
play by a small margin. 

We trudged along, not say- 
ing a word, for a mile or so, 
when we came bump! onto 
the shores of a little lake. It 
had no earmarks or brands 
familiar to any lakes I had 
seen in that region, so we 
stopped long enough to figure 
the lay of the land a bit, and 
finally concluded we were on 
the wrong fork of the creek. 
Swinging back around, rather 
than over, a rough ridge, we 
struck the other fork of the 
creek and lit out up it. 

Flinging back the question, 
“Tired?” to the other end of 
my shoulder strap, I had re- 
ceived the weak but brave re- 
sponse, “Nope!” But I knew 
better. I was feeling the ef- 
fects of the day’s hike and 
the ploughing of the snow 
myself, and knew it was tell- 
ing harder on her. 


INALLY we broke out 

into a path of young firs 
springing up in the wake of 
an old snow slide. This 
looked familiar. 

“The cabin should be about 
a half or three-quarters of a 
mile above here,” I reassured 
and we pushed on. 

“I believe we will make it 
then,” she ventured weakly. 

A smail prominence di- 
vided the stream just above 
this old slide, and leaving her, 














I went on a little tour of re- 
connaisance. The left fork 
looked familiar. Calling to 
her to work along the knoll, 
I struck out to locate the cabin, if pos- 
sible, before dark. It was getting so late, 
the going was risky, and we couldn’t tell 
the snow-covered roof of a cabin from a 
rock or the laden branches of a fir, but 
finally I struck it. I took no chances on 
being mistaken and handing my plucky 
little team mate a disappointment, but 
went to the door and looked in. It was 
the same little old cabin, sure enough. I 
let a yell out of me to awaken the dead, 
and went back after the Little Lady, 
tickled to death. She was plugging 
wearily but gamely along the little divide, 
and in a jiffy we were drying our clothes 
before a roaring fire in the old fireplace. 

“I had given up all hopes of finding the 
cabin,” she smiled weakly. “I figured it 
was a night in the woods, under a tree, 
for us. It seemed like the cabin was a 
wild goose chase at first, and then when 
you yelled it seemed almost too good to 


My Lady and I with Our Two Trophies 


down at my Little Lady. Both eyes were 
wide open, and she was staring into the 
coals of the glowing fireplace. 


S6T doesn’t seem real that we have a 

couple of big billy goats piled up in 
the rocks over there just waiting to be 
skinned, does it? It seems more like a 
dream. I can’t realize it. And here we 
are bunked up alone forty miles from no- 
where, in no man’s land. I wonder what 
Bill thinks has become of us?” she ram- 
bled on, as her gaze seemed to carry 
her beyond the little closely chinked walls 
of the cabin into the land of dreams. 
And then we grabbed another little snooze 
between firings. 

Daylight finally sifted in upon us, al- 
most before we realized it, and I flung 
open the door to gaze out upon a still 
white world. Not a leaf or twig stirred. 
The ground was hidden under a deep 


out for camp. It was sure 
wearying to plough that snow 
when my stomach thought 
my throat had been cut. The 
last food we had eaten was 
breakfast the day before. 
Over twenty-four hours be- 
tween eats and going like 
demons through heavy snow 
most of the time. The fuel 
was running extremely low. 
After continued strenuous 
climbing, I experienced a 
sort of dizzy faintness. I 
lacked the usual recuperative 
ability. The carbons seemed 
about burned out, a sort of 
goneness, with no_ stored 
energy to draw from. Stops 
were frequent and long as 
I reached the steeper climb- 
ing. Finally, I found I had 
to sit down to rest, a sicken- 
ing, dizzy feeling making a 
standing rest unrestful. 

Just as I reached the foot 
of the last and steepest climb 
to camp—a home stretch, as 
it were—I looked up to meas- 
ure my distance and calcu- 
late the time it would take 
me to gain the ridge. And 
there was someone on the 
divide. He stood out like 
a blot of ink, silhouetted 
against a bank of fleecy 
clouds and a whiter bank 
of snow. 

I shouted and he answered. 
I thought it was Bill. 


66 OT any grub?” I 
yelled through my 
cupped hands. 

“You bet!” he flung back, 
and started down. 

Walking to the upturned roots of a 
fallen tree, I brushed off a seat and 
waited. It was Jack Seagraves. 

Becoming concerned over the probabili- 
ties of our getting snowed in, he had 
pulled in to pack us out, and when The 
Little Lady and I had failed to make 
camp that night he and Bill had imagined 
all sorts of possibilities—any of which 
were very possible—and at daylight he 
had struck out to look for us. And he 
was greatly relieved to learn that we were 
both in good running order, able to navi- 
gate under our own power, and over- 
joyed at the news of our success with 
the goats. So I trailed him back down 
to the cabin, explaining the experiences 
of the last day and night. And maybe 
you think we didn’t do a thing to that 
lunch, when we got inside that little cabin. 

(Continued on page 705) 
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The Greatest Dog in the World 


By Roland Clark 
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66 RECKON I’m not much on 
hunches and things, but I’m bet- 
tin’ the boss’ll be sendin’ a box— 
a sort of birthday box: I’ve been 

lookin’ for it right along.” 

Old Jerry knocked the heel from his 
rusty clay and stooped to stroke the dog 
that lay sleeping at his feet. “A box, 
Blossom, gal; but what in thunderation 
he can put in it this time is more’n I can 
say. See that collar?” Jerry pursued, 
fondling the setters’ head. “Sent that 
last year; sent a cute little blanket, too, 
and a whole mess o’ foolish dog fixin’s— 
brushes and combs and soap: you never 
saw the like! Collar, you'll notice, is sil- 
ver mounted, but that weren’t all he 
sent; no, sir! Same day comes a letter: 
‘What you find enclosed is for Blossom’s 
comfort—and yours,’ the letter reads—and 
there was a check for a hundred dollars! 
Some folks don’t ever forget.” 

“T’d like to understand,” I ventured. 
“Tt was liberal, of course, in the Major, 
but why?” 

“Nose ain’t quite what it used to be,” 
Jerry muttered, bridging my subtle intent. 
“You could hardly do it to-day, Blos. 
This sleepin’ in front o’ the fire’s bad on 
a setter’s nose.” 

“Jerry!” I said sternly, “you are pro- 
crastinating. There is a story back of all 
this. Why don’t you shoot it out? To- 
night I am your guest; the guest of Ma- 








jor Blair. ‘Run down for a day with the 
quail,’ he wrote me. ‘You'll find Jerry 
in charge at Merryfields—you can count 
on Jerry—and you'll shoot over the great- 
est dog in the world.’ Now, then,” I en- 
couraged, “this, presumably, is the dog. 
I want to know all about her. Begin at 
- very beginning, and go as far as you 
ike.” 

It may have been that a sufficiency of 
heat had penetrated her system—possible 
that this greatest dog in the world rec- 
ognized the propriety of retiring during a 
discussion of her life and works. Be 
that as it may, she arose at this moment 
and stalked sedately out of the room. 

“You don’t like her looks, sir,” Jerry 
laughed, as he caught my appraising 
glance. “Too much black, you’d say, for 
English; and you’re wonderin’ where she 
got that muzzle. Oh, well, I'll tell you. 
I’ll begin, like you say, at the very begin- 
nin’: you see, I was mostly to blame for 
that dog, and I’m as proud of her to- 
day as the boss himself. I’ve handled 
her comin’ five seasons now—well, you'll 
see her on birds tomorrer, sir: maybe the 
looks won’t count. 

“That little Blossom dog started life 
with the biggest kind of a handicap star- 
in’ her in the face. By rights she 
shouldn’t ’ve been here at all. She was 
what you might call a accident, and you 
never heard such a row as the Major 
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kicked up when | told him the scan’lous 


news. ‘Gordon, they’ll be, sir,’ I says— 
‘by Westwood Brier Boy: I’m sorry—’ 
‘Sorry? SORRY? Well, by—! I should 
think so!’ the Major roars. ‘And Di- 
nah Shad straight English! The best 
bred bitch I’ve got! They'll be crab bait 
inside of a week, that’s what they'll be— 
I'll drown the whole damned lot!’ 


‘“ ELL, sir, the Major was bor- 

rowin’ trouble. There weren’t 
any whole damned lot to drown. There 
was only one poor, puny pup, though 
for reasons I’m goin’ to tell you, we 
were some time in findin’ that out. 
Most folks don’t give a dog credit 
for much understandin’. They'd laugh 
in your face if you told ’em that a 
dog’ll often read a man’s mind and make 
its own plans accordin’. All the same I 
can tell you Dinah knew just as well as 
I how the boss felt about that comin’ 
fam’ly. You could tell by the way she 
kept her distance, used ’s she’d always 
been to follow him ’round the plantation. 
And when the whelpin’ time came she 
fooled us proper—just made her a bed, 
sir, as safe as you please, underneath the 
stable floor. No one was goin’ to drown 
those puppies if Dinah could help herself. 
To reach ’em meant rippin’ up bricks and 
floorin’. Honest, it didn’t seem worth 
while for a bunch 0’ common puppies 
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“That little Blossom dog started life with thej 
biggest kind of a handicap” 


that, sooner or later, must crawl out o’ 
their own accord. ‘Well, well!’ says Ma- 
jot Blair. ‘I'll have to wait. Mark me, 
though, Jerry; I'll drown the crop, every 
mother’s son of ’em’—and by gosh he 
meant it—then. But you know him, I 
reckon, as well as I. You know the heart 
that’s in the man. Drown ’em? Shucks! 
He couldn’t ’ve drowned ’em to save his 
life. I’m just goin’ to show you a little 
picture, then hurry on with the story. It’s 
gettin’ late, and we'll be wantin’ to stir 
right early in the mornin’.” 

I looked at the photograph Jerry 
handed me and realized how accurate had 
been his analysis of my old friend Major 
Blair. Seated in a roomy chair—asleep, 
to all appearances—the Major’s ample lap 
supported an anzemic-looking puppy, like- 
wise asleep, its head on the Major’s arm. 

“Looks like a drownin’, don’t it?” old 
Jerry chuckled. “Miss Lucy took that 
picture to tease her pa with later on. You 
see, she’s marked it ‘Change o’ Heart.’ 
Lord! how she plagued her poor old pa 
with that there photygraph! z 

“I recollect how that was a sort 0’ stir- 
rin’ day anyhow. In the mornin’ Dixie 
Lass ran away with a stable boy and bust 
things to smithereens. Then Belle got 
torn in the wire, and had to be stitched up 
here and there—that job, o’ course, fell 
to me. And in the evenin’—well, sir, 
‘long towards sundown the boss and I 
were standin’ near the kennels, when we 
saw Dinah creep out from under the 
stables. She looked all around, kinder 
careful, then started across for some 
fresh-plowed ground we were fixin’ to 
put in seed. ‘What’s she got in her 
mouth?’ asks the Major, pointing his fin- 

r. ‘A puppy,’ I answers; ‘and dead, 
by the looks,’ and we watched her cross 
the field. She took it straight to that 
new-plowed ground, and she buried it, sir, 
like a Christian, and mounded it up with 
her nose. Three times more she carried 
her dead from under the stable founda- 
tions. She planted ’em, one by one, in a 
pooner H she seemed too, to get "em 
straight, and when the last was covered 
ship-shape and smooth Dinah moved 
away real easy, like she feared to wake 
‘em up. ‘Infernal shame!’ the Major 


growled, kinder clearin’ his throat. Of a 
sudden I felt him grip my arm, and he 
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was draggin’ me over the 
field. ‘Look—look! Jerry,’ 
he whispers. ‘Another! 
Poor little beggar! For 
God’s sake get that pup!’ 

“Yes, sir; there was an- 
other—a wee bit of a 
thing with wabbly legs 
and long black ears—a 
mighty poor-lookin’ pup! 
But as I’m a livin’ man, 
sir, that mite of a dog had 
her nose to the ground! 
She was trailin’ — trailin’ 
her mammy across that 
field as straight as a 
homin’ bee! ‘Get it; 
quick!’ the boss says. ‘It 
may turn and slip back to 
the stables.’ 

“T don’t need to tell you 
I did get her. That pic- 
ture was taken the very 
next day. Why, the Major 
shined up to that puppy 
the same’s if it had been 
a human! It’s my notion 
he always felt sort o’ 
to blame for that little 
buryin’ back o’ the stables 
—wanted, I figger, to 
make it all up to that one 
poor, scrubby pup.” 

Old Jerry fell silent, his eyes on the 
glowing logs. Outside a vagrant breeze 
stirred the blinds, to pass on with eerie 
mutterings beneath the low-hung eaves. 
“Blossom! Blossom, gal!” and the dark 
little setter tiptoed in and snuggled close 
to Jerry’s knee. “A great little dog! A 
great little dog! This is the sorry puppy, 
sir. I reckon you're tired o’ my long 
tongue, but I want you to learn why the 
boss always calls her the greatest dog in 
the world. 


‘6 MAYBE you noticed that long stretch 

1 o’ broom straw when we drove up 
through the swamp to-day. The ditch 
we passed cuts clear across it, dividin’ 
Merryfields almost in two, and drainin’ 
the upper fields. The whole thing’s grow- 
in’ up in saplin’ pines, but a year or so 
back it was naked broom—a mile or more 
of it, tall and rank, and dry as a pow- 
der horn. We’re goin’ to find some wha- 
lin’ coveys in that same straw tomorrer; 
good shootin’, too, where the pines are 
small, but they’re spreadin’ out further 
each year. It’s down in that innocent- 
lookin’ broom that this story first told 
itself. Whenever I think of it, soft and 
wavin’, whisperin’ like in the wind, I 
feel minded to say, ‘You're lyin’, straw; 
you're a ragin’ devil. I know you well!’ 
—and I’m a livin’ over a day three years 
ago, the worst, sir, I ever remember. 

“It was the year the Major’s boy first 
learned to handle a gun. ‘Matey,’ the 
Major called him and—well, he came 
down with Major Blair that season to 
have his go at the quail. He was awful 
young: small, too, but plucky weren’t the 
word! Blossom was downright lightnin’ 
then, and old Wizard just in his prime. 
I can tell you they kept us all movin’ 
pretty sharp, but for two whole days 
little Matey stuck. Over the fields and 
through the briers, he toddled along with 
his daddy and me, and never a peep out 
of him. You could see he was jam out 
most o’ the time with tryin’ to keep the 
pace. Then one day he had to give up 
—and right in the thick o’ the shootin’. 
‘I’m goin’ to quit for a while, dad,’ he 
says. ‘You all go ahead. I'll sit here 
on the fence till you work back this way, 
or maybe I'll go to the house.’ We had 
a weed covey scattered in the swamp and 





the boss was pretty keen. He hated, I 
knew, to give up those birds, and yet— 
there was little Matey. It didn’t seem 
right to leave him, all tuckered out like 
he was. ‘Oh, well,’ the Major says, after 
a minute, ‘You'll be all right, 1 reckon. 
Take it easy here till we pick up that 
covey. Don’t go back to the house. It’s 
a good two mile and you might get lost. 
Wait here for Jerry and me.’ Then we 
went into the swamp. 

“T know neither of us forgot the boy; 
we just lost track o’ time. We worked 
up that covey—and flushed another—and 
I never saw the boss score so many 
misses as he did that afternoon. ‘It’s the 
wind,’ he says. ‘It’s blowin’ so hard I 
can’t seem to gauge ’em’—and I knew it 
was worryin’ about little Matey that made 
him miss his birds. ‘What’s that?’ he 
asks all at once—‘that hummin’ noise? 
It can’t be the wind; sounds more like 
a train o’ cars!’ I heard it too now, plain 
enough; a steady purr comin’ down the 
wind—a cruel, frightnin’ sort o’ sound 
to them that’s ever heard it. ‘Come!’ 
I says, snatchin’ his gun. It’s—’ 

“ ‘Fire! know, Jerry; I smell 
the smoke!’—and he gave me a push. 
‘Matey! Don’t wait for me!’ 

“ “Matey—Matey—Matey,’ I kept sayin’ 
over and over as I plowed through the 
swamp, with the boss a step behind me. 
I could hear him sobbin’ for breath as 
he pushed through the heavy cover. Once 
he fell, chokin’ a groan, but I never 
stopped to help him. So, at last, we 
reached the open. Matey’s fence was 
empty! One little buckskin glove lay 
in the grass where he had dropped it—a 
brief—torn little shootin’ glove—and I 
don’t know just why, but when I pickcd 
it up I felt a durned sight worse’n if 
we'd found nothin’ at all. 

“ Look, Jerry! What chance?’ the Major 
groans. ‘The whole length o’ the Merry- 
fields’ low ground is a blanket o’ flame!’ 


“W shouted, o’ course; and we 
-yelled. The Major shot till his 
barrels got hot—and there was never a an- 
swer. Matey had started for Merryfields— 
he was straight in the fire’s path! The 
flames were almost lickin’ us when we 
doubled back to the wagon road and, by 
movin’ fast, we worked ’round the fire and 
came out on the bare, black fields. Mis’rable 
they looked in the fallin’ dusk with the 
smoke trailin’ off to le’ward and the big 
ditch—bank still red, like a bloody gash, 
as far’s we could see. Above us old 
Merryfields stared down on the ruins 
from its grove o’ giant elms. The Major’s 
eyes were fixed on it from the minute 
we cleared the smoke. I knew his mind 
before he spoke. ‘He must be there; eh, 
Jerry? God! He must be there! Why 
don’t you hurry, man!’—and there was 
no answer to give back—just to strain 
on up the rise with only a spark o’ hope. 

“You may be sure that nobody noticed 
the dogs or gave ’em a passin’ thought. 
I just remember that when we reached 
the house and old Lucien and the hands 
were explainin’ how the fire got away, 
Wiz and Blossom were with us. They 
must’ve been followin’ all the time. 
Matey? No; he hadn’t come back. No 
one had seen him all day. He was some- 
where down in those smokin’ fields. 
Plumb out with trudgin’ the heavy cover, 
not figurin’; o’ course, how to work ’round 
the fire if he’d had the legs to do it, I 
reckoned the boy hadn’t had a chance. 
The smoke had swept down on him with 
the wind, and the fire followin’ close on 
its heels—well, sir, I didn’t want the 
Major to look my way. He’d have read 
my mind like a book. 




















“I’ve heard folks say that General Jack- 
son had a young officer who served him 
in many a pinch. When times looked 
partic’lar bilious and.there was some piece 
o’ special business requirin’ brain and 
nerve, the call went out for ‘Sandy’ Blair, 
the kid officer of the staff. 

“I reckoned the years hadn’t hurt that 
nerve as I stood watchin’ Major Blair. 
And I'll bet there was never a time in 
his whole career when heart and brain 
faced a crueller pinch than they did that 
night at Merryfields—with his son on the 
missin’ list. He was calm as a frozen 
winter lake, and, seemin’, just as cold. 
‘Light every lamp in the house,’ he says. 
‘Curtis! the horses. Don’t wait to saddle; 
throw on a bridle. Every man to a horse 
and meet at the sheep-pen gate.’ He 
looked at me long and steady. ‘Jerry?’ 
he says, grabbin’ hold o’ my arm—‘Jerry? 
You don’t think—no, no—it can’t be’— 
and then, in a breath, he was himself 
again, standin’ straight and quiet till the 
horses came up the drive. 
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**Matey’s glove came 


The Greatest Dog in the World 


“‘Thirty yards apart!’ the Major or- 
dered. ‘Move’s fast as you can without 
missin’ anything between, and keep call- 
in’’—and we cantered down the slope as, 
one after another, lights flashed out from 
the Merryfields windows. It might’ve 
been a night o’ fun and frolic so bright 
and gay old Merryfields looked against 
the darknin’ sky. 


667 RECOLLECT that I was closest the 

ditch, the Major ridin’ next me. 
Ridin’, did I say? He wasn’t ridin’. Twice 
I saw him lose his balance and almost 


pitch to the ground. I knew it was from, 


leanin’ far over to peer at some smolderin’ 
tree stump that lay like a huddled horror 
where the fire had passed it by. I don’t 
know how it was he got out o’ my sight; 
how, for that matter, the whole hunt 
seemed to bear away from me. I only 
know that after a long time I struck into 
a thicket o’ burnt scrub oak and couldn’t 
hear anyone near. Then the lantern I 
carried brushed a saplin’ and went clat- 
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terin’ to the ground. I had to slip down 
to get it—and in fumblin’ about for my 
lantern the mis’rable colt I rode pulled 
away and went snortin’ off through the 
burnin’. 

“There I was at the far end o’ the big 
plantation, alone, with no chance, as I 
thought, to be o’ use. I tell you I felt 
pretty mean! Alone? No, I wasn’t that 
—altogether. Somewhere behind me I 
heard a whine—a anxious questionin’ sort 
o’ whine. ‘What’s the sense o’ all this?’ 
it seemed to say. ‘Ain’t we hunted enough 


for one day?’ Blossom! She'd been 
hangin’ to my horse’s heels! This might 
be some new style o’ huntin’! She wasn’t 


goin’ to miss it, whatever it was; so there 
she stood, waitin’ the word; I could just 
make her out in the darkness. 

“Tt was lookin’ through my pockets for 
a match that put an idea in my head. 
Matey’s glove came out with the matches 
and a wild notion struck me all of a 
heap! ‘Show it to Blossom!’ somethin’ 
whispered. ‘Let her smell it! You know 
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out with the matches” 
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her nose! . Show it to Blossom! 
: . Show it to Blossom!’ The words 
seemed to beat ‘emselves into my brain 
while I held that bit of a glove. She 
nosed it once or twice like it had been 
a thing to play with. She pawed it over 
on the ground. ‘Foolish!’ she said, as 
plain, sir, as day. his is no time or 
place for larkin’’—and she turned away 
and lay down with a tired ‘Whuf!’ I 
tossed it to her again. ‘Bring it here, 
gall’ I ordered; and she brought it, 
though loth enough. Then I went off and 
hid it, makin’ her charge till I’d come 
back to the light. ‘Go seek!’ I says. 
‘Seek—dead, Blos!’—and a lump came in 
my throat. 

“You might think I was sort o’ wastin’ 
time. I most thought so myself, God 
knows. And yet, as I kept hidin’ that 
glove and Blossom huntin’ it out, I be- 
gan to be sure she was growin’ puzzled. 
It looked like she was tryin’ to study 
things over—watchin’ me, sir, mighty 
sharp, and doin’ the best she knew how. 
At last I took the glove and put it in my 
pocket. ‘Go seek, Blossom!’ I says to 
her. ‘Seek! Seek! Seek!’—and I picked 
up the lantern and started back towards 
Merryfields, Blossom slippin’ off in the 
darkness as black as the night itself. 

“I ain’t sayin’ Blossom made head or 
tail of all that hidin’ game. I do know 
she came back to me time and again as 
we pushed on through the dark. Who 


can say but she was lookin’ for clearer 
orders—tryin’ to make me tell her the 
sense o’ that game o’ hide and seek? 
She’d stop in front o’ me, waggin’ her 
‘Go seek! 


tail. Seek dead!’ I'd say to 
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her, and once I showed her the glove 
again and she trotted off with that anx- 
ious whine like she hadn’t figgered things 
out. 

“I know I can’t make you understand 
the misery o’ that night. I don’t reckon 
I quite felt the full of it myself till I met 
up with the Major again. Death ain’t 
much worse’n some kinds o’ grief—least- 
ways I’ve always thought so since that 
night here at Merryfields. 

“*Nothing, Jerry?’ asks Major Blair, 
when, at last, I came up to his light. ‘Not 
yet, sir; I’—then the Major bowed his 
head and I couldn’t say any more. 

“Why I hadn’t missed Blossom all this 
time I don’t know. She'd been out 0’ 
my sight for an hour. Then, of a sud- 
den, I heard her! Far down to the left 
o’ me I caught her bark: sharp and eager 
it was, ‘spite o’ the bafflin’ night wind. 
‘It’s Blossom!’ I fair shouted—and the 
Major not more’n four yards away. ‘Ride, 
sir! RIDE! She'll be somewhere about 
the marl pit, and near the big ditch’—but 
the Major was whirlin’ away in the 
dark with three o’ the niggers behind 
him. 
66 6H, ARK! little gal o’ mine. Bark!’ I 
whispers, and maybe it was some 
sort o’ prayer. Never a doubt came to my 
mind. She’d found little Matey Blair! 
We'd been lookin’ for somethin’ all 
charred and awful—somethin’, I reckon, 
we all dreaded to find: Blossom had 
nosed out a livin’ boy and was tryin’ 
her best to tell us. How did I know 
the kid was alive? Why, that barkin’, sir, 
made me middlin’ sure. A dog don’t 


bay at dead folks once in a hundred times. 

“I don’t mind tellin’ you I was cussin’ 
that doggone colt o’ mine as I took out 
in the Major’s wake. I could follow the 
gallopin’ lanterns for a spell and when 
I lost ’em I just harked to Bossom’s 
barkin’, hurryin’ on towards the big mid- 
dle ditch. Long before I reached it some 
o’ the boys set up a cheer, and that put 
me to runnin’ faster’n ever. Seemed like 
I never would make that ditch, and I was 
plumb out by the time I sighted the lights 
again, and came puffin’ up to the top o’ the 
cut. Then I saw Major Blair climb over 
the bank with Matey in his arms. Burnt? 
Yes, sir; that he was, poor kid! Matey’ll 
carry some scars to the longest day of 
his life. He couldn’t move hand or foot 
when they found him. What’s more the 
smoke had got in the little chap’s lungs, 
and—well, it was what you might call a 
narrer squeak. He’d never’ve stood a 
chance in the world if it hadn’t a’ been 
for the dog. But, after all, what got 
to me was the sense that boy had shown! 
He’d made straight for the ditch when 
the fire closed in, and, lyin’ flat of his 
belly, the most of it swept high over him. 
It was a matter, you see, of usin’ his head 
—that and a little o’ the never say die 
that’s bred in all the Blairs. 

“Blossom? When we had time for a 
look at Blossom she was lyin’ in the light 
o’ the lanterns, pickin’ a bur or two from 
her tail and lickin’ her blistered paws. 

“‘T wonder if she knows what she’s 
done?’ says the boss. ‘I wish she might 
understand. And Jerry—my God, Jerry! 
I wanted, you remember, to drown her 
once—the greatest dog in the world.’” 
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NOTHER day found the 
Captain and myself hard at 
it again. Mile after mile, 
hour after hour we rode 
along in silence, roving the desert un- 
der the beating rays of the sun, and 
broad blaze of the white light’s glare. 
With eyes ever ranging ahead, and 
through the clear air of the desert, one 
can see plainly for a long distance. 

The day was wearing away, like many 
that had passed before. It had been one 
of those days when nothing, not even the 
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SYNOPSIS 

In this series Dan Singer goes 
into the desert of Lower California 
to hunt the rare antelope. The pre- 
vious chapters have been chiefly de- 
voted to incidents of the long trek 
southward through the desert and 
the wild-fowl and quail shooting 
enjoyed on the trip, and the bag- 
ging of a desert male deer. 











merest trifle, had happened, there had not 
been so much as a trace of a cloud nor 
an eagle or condor to dot the spotlessness 
of the blue above. To add to this the 
long desert day had been breathless, not 
even a zephyr to stir leaf or stem. It was 
as if the world were holding its breath 
waiting for something to happen. 

We had just completed a wide circle and 
headed up for camp, which was yet a 
dozen miles to the south. As we directed 
our course towards camp I drew a long 
breath and was glad, for I was tired, and 
old Pete, my horse, was too, for it had 
been a tough day on the desert. 

Over the eternal solemn Sierras the sun 
was burning low, a bloodshot, thirsty-look- 
ing sun. The whole range, now a pur- 
plish blue, changed to topaz and from 
topaz to shafts of fire-red. Far to the 
south a yellowish haze was drifting up 
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Hunting the Prong Horn Ante- 
lope—The Cacti of the Desert and 
Their Usefulness—Camp in the 
Sheep Country—The Hummin 
Bird Tinaja—The Classification o 
Sheep and Facts About Ovis Ca- 
nadensis Cremnobates — Stalking 
the Big Ram of the Lava Steeps. 











over the desert, and just as it became 
visible a little puff of light air was wafted 
up from the south. Our mounts knowing 
we were headed for camp shuffled along 
at a little faster pace. 

“Guess it’s going to blow a little out of 
the south tonight,” remarked the Captain, 
as he took a pull on his canteen. “Didn’t 
hardly expect to get anything today any- 
way, it’s been too all-fired still for hunt- 
ing,” he added. 
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Where the Big Antelope Fell, the Ambition of the Author’s Trip 


The breeze from the south increased to 
a stiff blow, and since there was, no need 
of riding abreast I followed close in the 
wake of the Captain, thinking to make 
the going easier for old Pete and myself. 
Suddenly the Captain pulled up and 
stopped so dead that Pete almost collided 
with the rear end of the Captain’s mule. 
There was no need for explanation. I 
was “on,” so to say. The Captain had, 
as you may guess, glimpsed the very ob- 
ject of our search. We had stopped, di- 
rectly behind a big fluffy smoke tree. 


A five hundred yards beyond 
were seven antelopes, walking rapidly 
toward the west, and just here is where 
hunters’ luck looms up. Favored with the 
strong wind blowing from the game, the 
rare presence of a tree in precisely the 
right place, savored strongly of pure luck. 
But we were a long way from bagging 
an antelope yet. It was evident we had 
not been detected, for antelope usually 
do one of two things when a human is 
seen. They either scoot for the horizon, 
or stand and look, and when an antelope 
looks he sees about everything the land- 
scape holds. 

We had, as you may surmise, dis- 
mounted behind the tree. The situation 
apparently called for action, swift and de- 
liberate. The sparse low growth that 
bearded the desert was too scanty to 
place much hope in a stalk. Yet we de- 
cided, though the chances were slim, to 
try it. “Get out and make the sneak of 
your life, win or lose,” whispered the 
Captain. Just as I turned to go the Cap- 
tain beckoned me back. Then he climbed 
a few feet «wp in the tree and looked 
through the glasses. 

“They've stopped,” said the Captain, 
“seven of them—two big bucks among 
them. They’ve all got their heads up, 
looking the other way though. Something 
wrong—something funny about this. We 
may be shot to pieces with luck yet, if 
there is something off to the south they 
don’t like.” 

By now the sun was gone, had passed 
behind the great heave of the Tinaja 
range. Slashes of fire were glinting on 
the topmost crags while below terra cotta 
and orange mingled and deepened to 
strange dusky hues. The desert, bathed 
in the glory of the afterglow, waved its 
slim growth to the wind. There was no 
sound save the sob and whimper of the 
breeze, when from far down the desert 


came the weird yelping and long-drawn 
malignant howl of coyotes. When the 
uncanny chorus—voices that savored of 
another world—died away, the Captain 
remarked with a nod, “That’s the answer, 
that’s what those antelope have had their 
eagle eye on to the south. Hello, here 
they come, headed northwest—looks like 
they would break into a run any min- 
ute. Slip out there about a hundred 
yards and you will get a shot sure,” 
he added. 


E had wormed along but a short 

distance when we saw they had 
broken into a run. Then came the Cap- 
tain’s voice again. “Try that big buck 
a Seven racy clipper-built forms 
were leaping along over the desert—not at 
top gait, but in a manner that could not 
properly be called slow—with that grace- 
ful mastery of motion that is the heritage 
of all the gazelles. 

After the sharp, sudden report of the 
rifle had died away six fleet forms could 
be seen streaking toward the red west 
and the going of them now was amazing. 
But the big buck was mine, for I had 
bagged my first, also my last antelope. 
After “kodaking” him a time or two, as 
the Captain put it, we measured the horns, 
which showed fourteen inches from base 
to tip. Bringing up our mounts, we 
packed the whole buck, minus the viscera, 
back to camp. 

Before leaving the desert to pitch camp 
in the sheep country it would seem noth- 
ing short of neglect, not to say a few 
words concerning the different species of 
cacti, or at least the varieties we most fre- 
quently saw. It is highly important that 
the traveler in the desert have some knowl- 
edge of this strange plant life, as it might 
be the means of saving one’s life, as we 
shall see. 

The barrel cactus, or as it is sometimes 
called, the Traveler’s Friend, is indeed 
a strange-looking growth, but at once rec- 
ognizable from its name, for the reason 
that it much resembles a small barrel. 
They are purplish-green in color and for- 
tified with long sharp spines. Nature has 
provided nearly all plant life on the des- 
ert with thorns or spines, to protect it in 
the fierce struggle for life, which is  evi- 
dent in both the flora and fauna. Nature, 
you will observe, has made generous pro- 
visions for each species. it has created, 
whether in a hot or cold, moist or dry 
country. 





a striking illustra- 
tion. Its roots are 
short and therefore do 
not reach down to the 
possibility of moisture 
below, so nature has 
given it an enormous 
upper reservoir. Herein 
lies its great value to the 
traveler. By cutting off 
the top of the plant one 
can, by pounding down 
the soft pulp, obtain a 
copious supply of liquid. 
From one to two quarts 
may be extracted, de- 
pending on the size and 
condition of the speci- 
men. I have never tasted 
the whitish fluid ex- 
tracted from the barrel 
cactus, but I am told it 
tastes like sweetened 
water. We saw many 
specimens of the barrel 
cactus or Bisnaga on the 
desert where we were 
hunting antelope to the 
north of our camp. 

Another variety we frequently saw was 
the Organ-Pipe Cactus. This, too, is an 
important variety for the traveler to 
know, for it bears two crops of fruit a 
year—one usually in July and another in 
October. Though I saw no fruit on the 
plants, it being too late for the fall crop, 
the Captain explained they resemble our 
cherry in appearance. The Indians of the 
desert are very fond of this fruit; it also 
affords food for the winged folk. As the 
name suggests, they look like a score of 
green organ pipes bunched together and 
standing upright. I took several pictures 
of the best specimens I saw, and I believe 
the largest was twelve or fifteen feet in 
height. 

Perhaps the most striking and pictur- 
esque of all this strange plant life on the 
desert is the tall sentinel-like “Ocatilla,” 
pronounced O-ca-tee-ya. From afar one 
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Captain and the Bisnaga Cactus 
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can spot this odd plant looming up over 
the desert like a score of long green fish- 
ing poles. In times of moisture, and be 
it known there are such times on the des- 
ert, though for months one would be in- 
clined to doubt it—the long stems are 
covered with small Igaves, but when mois- 
ture has become a vague memory the 
leaves drop off and the stems are then 
covered with long unfriendly thorns. 
The only species I will mention—not 
because it is worthy of any great im- 
portance, but merely for the reason it was 
one we often saw—is the tree Choya, an 
odd enough looking growth, to be sure. 
Those we saw were four or five feet in 
height. Their main frame was of a 
brownish color, while all the stems bris- 
tled with amber or yellowish thorns. The 


only excuse for its existence that I could 
see was that some of the desert birds 
build their nest in it and enjoy the pro- 
tection of its sharp, dagger-like thorns 


r 





Ovis Canadensis Cremnobates 


against the prowling fox and coyote, 
as well as the killers of the air. 


We. now packed our oufit and 
traveled in a northwesterly di- 
rection toward the Tinaja Sierras. 
A day’s journey brought us to the 
base of this range where we pitched 
camp about three miles up a deep 
sandy arroyo. Our camp here amid 
the lofty brick-red and copper-hued 
lava heights was quite in contrast to 
the long level sweep of the desert to 
which we had grown accustomed. 
The sides of the deep ravine, or 
arroyo, were garnished with Palo Verde 
and Mesquit, while above the rugged 
ledges were covered with a chaos of 
jagged boulders of every conceivable size 
and shape. Pale-green splotches against 
the deep garnet reds showed that a few 
of the hardiest of plants still struggled 
for existence on the slopes of the scowl- 
ing and contorted ledges. 

We obtained our water from a Tinaja 
about a half-mile up the arroyo. It was a 
great treat to sit beside this pool of cool 
crystal-clear water and drink long and 
deep of its delightfully refreshing and 
sparking liquid. The Tinaja was a na- 
tural bowl that had formed in a solid bed 
of deep red or maroon lava rock. It was 
several feet in depth and about eighteen 
feet in diameter. The pool was tucked 
away so deep in this strange lava rock 
formation that it was shaded from the 
sun at nearly all hours. Every morning 
Jack would drive the horses and burros 
up so that they might drink their fill. For 
camp use we filled the canvas water bags 
and packed them on little Grunty, our 
pet burro, to camp. 

The pool was dignified with a most ap- 
propriate name, the “Humming Bird 


Tinaja,” for often around the pool, as 





Field and Stream 


well as near our camp, we saw many of 
these sprightly, dapper little birds. They 
seemed to enjoy the good living the 
abundant plant life that edged the arroya 
afforded. They are energetic little chaps, 
dashing and whirring from bush to bush, 
then for a moment remaining suspended 
in the air with wings vibrating so rapidly 
that the eye sees only a blur, while 
their metallic and blue livery sparkles 
in the brilliant sun glow. So swift is 
rrend flight it is like a flash of sapphire 
ust. 

Where we had pitched our tents the 
canyon was perhaps twenty feet in width, 
the floor was covered with clean white 
sand or gravel that looked as if it had 
been just freshly brought from the sea- 
shore. The jagged, rough-looking rocks 
and the sand-heaped floor indicate that 
the instrument of erosion is the wind. If 
nature has not water to work with here 
her purpose is not foiled. Wind and 
sand here give 
much the same 
result. The wind 
is forever gnaw- 
ing and wearing 
away rock and 
crag, only grain 
by grain perhaps, 
but continually 
its work goes on 
of slow eating 
away. 


Our Camp on the Desert 


yo will picture us that night sitting 
around the camp fire; in the clean 
sand, the ruddy glow from the fire light- 
ing up the steep walls of rock. In the 
blue ahove a host of stars winked and 
sparkled and there was that silence 
that dwells amongst the mountains at 
night. Out of the inky shadows some- 
times a bat would come flitting and zig- 
zagging past, our firelight showing: for 
a brief moment its fleeting, phantom 
form. We could hear, too, up and down 
the canyon, its little, weak, squeaking 
voice. 


yo will guess, I think, the topic of 
our conversation that evening. Yes, 
Sheep! Every one told his best sheep 
story. “Are there any of those old busters 
left, Jack,” asked the Captain. “Oh, yes, 
if we don’t get one here there are plenty 
of other places we can try.” 

“How long do you think it ought to 
take to get an old grandfather ram?” I 
ventured. 

“Well, maybe a month or two, maybe a 
day or two—nobody can tell where light- 
ning is going to hit—more or less luck 
about it,” the Captain explained, “and 
since we seem to have luck corralled we 
























might as well figure it’s going to stick 
with us,” he added. 

Our wild sheep of the West have been 
known for over a hundred years. At one 
time they were found in most of the 
mountain ranges from Mexico to Alaska. 
Of late years they have disappeared from 
many localities where they were once 
found. We formerly knew but one 
species, but of recent years they have been 
divided into a number of sub-species or 
forms. I quote the following from 
George Bird Grinnell: 

“A few years ago we knew but one 
species of mountain sheep, the common 
bighorn of the West, but with the opening 
of new territories and their invasion by 
white men, more and more specimens of 
the bighorn have come into the hands of 
naturalists, with the result that a number 
of new forms have been described cover- 
ing territory from Alaska to Mexico. 
These forms, with the localities from 








At thef['Water Hole 


which the types have come, are as 
follows: 

“Ovis canadensis, interior of 
Western Canada (mountains of 
Alberta). 

“Ovis canadensis auduboni, Bad 
Land of South Dakota (between 
the White and the Cheyenne 
Rivers). 

“Ovis nelsoni, Grapevine Moun- 
tains, boundary between California 
and Nevada (just south of lati- 
tude 37°). 

“Ovis Mexicanus, 
Maria, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

“Ovis Mexicanus, Lake Santa Maria, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. 

“Ovis Stonei, headwaters Stikine River 
(Che-o-nee Mountains), British Columbia. 

“Ovis dalli, mountains of Forty-Mile- 
Creek, west of Yukon River, Alaska. 

“Ovis dalli kenaiensis, Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska (1901). 

“Ovis canadensis cremnobates, Lower 
California.” 

He adds: 

“The standing of ovis fannini has been 
in doubt ever since its description and 
recent specimens appear to throw still 
more doubt on it. Those most familiar with 
our sheep do not now, I believe, acknowl- 
edge it as a valid species. It comes from 
the mountains of the Klondike River, 
near Dawson, Yukon territory.” 

Personally, I think the ovis fannini is 
entitled to be classified as at least a form, 
for the reason that it is not a white sheep, 
nor is it a black, but seems to form a con- 
necting link between the two. They are 
sometimes called the saddle-back sheep, 
for the reason that they have what looks 
liks a gray blanket over their backs. They 
also have a brown stripe running down 
each leg. 
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HE sheep we were about to hunt, the 

ovis canadensis cremnobates, are not 
quite as heavy in build as the sheep found 
further north, and their necks are notice- 
ably thin. In color they area bluish slate- 
gray, with white or cream underparts. 
They have a white patch on the rump 
similar to the Bighorn. The old rams 
grow thick, heavy horns and they are al- 
most invariably much worn down at the 
ends. In my opinion, an appropriate com- 
mon name for this species would be the 
blue sheep. Mr. Edmund Heller, who col- 
lected thirteen specimens of sheep in 
Lower California, gives the following in- 
formation concerning them: 

“Common about the cliffs, coming down 
occasionally to the water holes in the 
valley. Most of the sheep observed were 
either solitary or in small’ bands of three 
to a dozen. Only one adult ram was seen, 
all the others, about thirty, being either 
ewes or lambs. The largest bunch seen 
consisted of eleven, mostly ewes and a 
few young rams. 

“The sheep, as a rule, inhabit the middle 
line of cliffs where they are safe from 
attack above and can watch the valley 
below for danger. Here about the middle 
line of cliffs they were observed, and the 
greatest number of tracks and dust wal- 
lows, where they spend much of their 
time, were seen. A few were seen on the 
level stretches of the mesas, and a con- 
siderable number of tracks, but these were 
made by those traveling from one line of 
cliffs to another. 

“They are constantly on guard, and 
very little of their time is given to brows- 
ing. Their usual method is to feed about 
some high cliffs or rocks, taking an oc- 
casional mouthful of brush and then sud- 
denly throwing up the head and gazing 
and listening for a long time before again 
taking food. They are not alarmed by 
scent, like deer or antelope, the direction 
of the wind apparently making no dif- 
ference in hunting them. A small bunch 
of six were observed for a considerable 
time feeding. Their method seemed to be 
much the same as individuals, except that 
when danger was suspected by any mem- 
ber he would give a few quick leaps, and 
all the flock would scamper to some high 
rock and face about in various directions, 
no two looking the same way. These 
maneuvers were often performed, per- 
haps about every fifteen minutes. 

“Their chief enemy is the mountain 
lion, which hunts them on the cliffs, ap- 
parently never about the watering places. 
Lion tracks were not rare about the sheep 
runs. They are extremely wary about 
coming down for water, and take every 
precaution. Before leaving the cliffs to 
cross the valley to water, they usually 
select some high ridge and descend along 
this, gazing constantly at the spring, usu- 
ally halting ten or more minutes on every 
prominent rocky point. When within a 
hundred yards or less of the water a long, 
careful search is made and a great deal 
of ear work performed, the head being 
turned first to one side and then to the 
other. When they do at last satisfy them- 
selves they make a bolt and drink quickly, 
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stopping occasionally to‘listen and look 
for danger. 

“If, however; they should be surprised 
at the water, they do not flee at once, but 
gaze for some time at the intruder and 
then go for a short way and take another 
look, and so on until at last they break 
into a steady run for the cliffs. At least 
thirty sheep were observed at the water 
and none came before 9:30 a. m. or later 
than 2:30 p. m., most coming down be- 
tween 12 m. and 1 p. m. This habit has 
probably heen established to avoid lions, 
which are seldom about during the hot-. 
test part of the day. A few ewes were 
seen with two lambs, but the greater num- 
ber had only one. Most of the young 
appeared about two months old, their 
usual gait was a short gallop, seldom a 
walk or trot.” 


WILL not take the reader over all the 
arduous climbs we made or the days 
we failed to score, but I will pass over 
to the day we sighted the very old ram 
we were looking for. What follows shows 
it pays sometimes, even in sheep hunting, 
not to be over zealous, and where fate 
played an odd role. The morning that I 
advised the Captain I was going to spend 
the day around camp, taking it easy, rest- 
ing my lower extremities and writing, it 
so happened that fate ordered things quite 
differently and there was no resting or 
loafing. 

Early of the morning I had decided to 
remain in camp the Captain and Jack 
went up the arroyo to pack back some 
water. They had not been absent long 
when I saw the Captain coming down the 
arroyo on a run. “Just sighted an old 
ram with a wonderful head. Seems to 
be a smaller ram and a ewe with him,” 
the Captain announced between breaths. 
“They are about three ridges to the west. 
Jack and I saw them plain with the glasses 
on the skyline.” Enough said! In a jiffy 
the Captain and I were under way worm- 
ing along and up the first ridge. 

The rocks above loomed harsh and 
rough, as we clambered up and up over 
the most fiendishly difficult country to 
travel ever invented. What the moun- 
tains lacked in height they more than 
made up in roughness. We achieved the 
crest of the first ridge and paused for a 
rest. The second ridge being higher we 
could not hope to sight the sheep from 
this point. All about on the dizzy slopes 
and as far as the eye could see was a 
tumble of lava rocks piled and tossed 
about as if giants had been at play. Splin- 
tered and twisted rocks weighing from 
anything up to tons and tons, blistered to 
terra cotta and others burnt to a deep 
wine-red. Although it looked like a coun- 
try we think of below, yet I was happy 
up there—happy until I looked over at 
the opposite ridge and noted its rough- 
ness and steepness. 

“Guess we better mosey along a little,” 
the Captain suggested. 

Slowly we maneuvered to descend to 
the yawning dip below. The climb down 
resolved itself into a combination of slid- 
ing and jumping from rock to rock that 
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would try the foot work of an Alberta 
goat. To properly negotiate these boulder- 
strewn ramps it would seem necessary to 
possess the jumping ability of a kangaroo, 
coupled with the sure-footedness and 
climbing ability of a goat. There was 
need, too, for haste and, though I was 
doing my best, the Captain reached the 
bottom of the deep gap some minutes 
before me. As I looked down between 
the two scowling cliffs the Captain looked 
a mere speck amongst the maze of blasted 
monster rocks. 


ROM the bottom of the deep ravine 

we essayed to mount the second ridge. 
It was discouraging to look up. The great 
boulders seemed to stare back, grim and 
forbidding, daring us to come on. Two 
hours of toilsome climbing brought us to 
the summit of the lofty bluff and as we 
peered carefully over its top the sheep 
appeared a few hundred yards beyond on 
the top of a slightly higher cliff. 

I could see the three sheep plainly and 
with the aid of the glasses they made a 
wonderful and heart-throbbing picture 
atop the summit. Like pen strokes against 
the sky, all three stood looking down 
those dare-devil steeps with a calmness 
and poise that suggested they might have 
been done in bronze for all they moved. 
As I looked at the massive horns on the 
old ram I could feel my heart bumping 
my ribs, for the climb up had been no 
pink-tea affair. There was yet, however, 
a little more work ahead—the final stalk 
was at hand and one false move would 
in all likelihood spell failure. The sheep, 
after apparently satisfying themselves that 
nothing was astir on all those lonely 
ramps, slowly moved along to the south, 
occasionally stopping to browse on the 
Brittle Bush that dotted the slope, then 
loafing along again. 

It was difficult to make a nearer ap- 
proach on account of lack of cover, but 
at odd times we wormed along stopping 
dead when any of the sheep raised a head. 


sa pgm for two hundred yards,” whis- 

pered the Captain, “and try the old 
ram from here.” As I raised the rifle the 
old ram whirled to flee. But he was too 
late. Ais the report of the rifle re-echoed 
among the crags the big ram pitched for- 
ward and fell, while his two companions, 
the smaller ram and the ewe, galloped 
away to live out, I trust, the remainder of 
their lives unmolested. 

The old ram had a splendid pair of 
horns, which, though very heavy and mas- 
sive, were much worn off at the ends. 
Judging from the rings on the horns 
and his teeth, I would say he was twelve 
or fourteen years old. The horns meas- 
ured fifteen inches at the base, the length 
of curl thirty-two, and spread twenty- 
three. I was fortunate in getting a good 
picture of the ram where he fell, with 
a brittle bush, on which they feed, show- 
ing directly behind. 

I had now collected one good specimen 
of each of the three species I had set out 
for, and at the close of this successful 
hunt lingered most pleasant memories. 


“The Best Day of the Season,” by H. H. Lake, a corking duck story full of that dry humor of bayman 
and sport, interesting and characteristic incidents of a day in the duck blind and the atmosphere of the marsh 


and bay which makes such pleasant reading to a lover of duck shooting. 


“After Bob White in ‘Show-me- 


Land,’” by Dan Dowell, a yarn of quail and the dog that will delight the heart of your veteran quail shot. 
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Bob White Zim 
the 
Prince 
of 
Game Birds 
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Many of these. pictures are 
from the fourth of a series 
of sporting movies produced 
by the Town & Country 
Film Co., and directed by 
E. F. Warner and Albert 
Tilt. 











Sutton Hands Himself a 
Nice One 





























The Movie Man Catches the Dogs Coming Out of Their Crate In the Ol’ Fiel’ Pine 














Charles Askins & Co. Rounding Up an Oklahoma Covey | 
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Off for the Fray on the Runningboard 











The Hon. Bob White 
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T may be because the writer’s first ex- 

perience in wing shooting as a boy 
was at woodcock, but at all events, I 
know that there is no game that flies that 
is so alluring to me today, or that I 
would sooner hunt. 

Surely no sound can warm the cockles 
of a sportsman’s heart like the fascinat- 
ing twitter of the illusive “timber-dudle” 
as he flushes from your feet and hustles 
away in his erratic fashion—an indistinct 
brown ball rapidly disappearing through 
the white birch or alders. 

The writer has followed him along our 
coasts from Maine to Virginia, and in 
this persistent pursuit has learned many 
things about his habits that would escape 
the notice of one who treated the wood- 
cock as most do: as an accident, only to 
be shot at while in quest of other game. 

Woodcock shooting may be divided 
into two classes: native bird shooting, 
and flight bird shooting. 

By native birds is meant those that 
stay in a certain section all the year 
around, or spend the Spring and Summer 
there to breed. 

Due to the better game legislation in 
later years, the native bird shooting has 
been greatly restricted and has led to a 
general increase in the number of birds. 

When the writer was a boy, it was the 
habit to shoot cocks from July Ist on; in- 
deed, the laws of most of the northern 
states sanctioned this practice; which 
“Frank Forrester” as long ago as 1846 
deplored as being improvident and unfair 
to the birds. 

In the warm weather the birds lie close 
together in favored spots, and are not 
found so widely scattered as in the Fall; 
and when flushed rise on a slow, un- 
certain flight, generally to drop down 
again within twenty or thirty yards of 
their first resting place, affording shots 
that the veriest tyro would seldom miss 
were it not for the heavy foliage at this 
season of the year. 

Often in the Summer I have gone to 
some well-known woodcock haunt and, on 
stepping into the cover, frequently have 
two or three birds rise slowly together 
and fly weakly a few yards to pitch down 
again almost in sight. 

Also they are never in as good a con- 
dition then as later on in the season; in- 
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to one place this year, so will they stop 
there next year and bring their families 
also, if not all shot out. 

For this reason, certain spots in all lo- 
cations remain famous for woodcock. 

Consequently you might go year after 
year to some spot that looked fitting in 
every way, and never find a bird; while 
each season they were stopping in some 
place grown up into big timber nearly, 
where you had never thought of looking 
for them. . 

When but a lad the writer was the pro- 
tegé of two old sportsmen whose hobby 
was woodcock shooting and who had 
been hunting the locality near my home 
for years. Sworn to secrecy, they took 
me with them and taught me all the good 
spots for flight birds. 

Years later, when they had ceased to 
hunt there, the writer was killing good 
bags of woodcock day after day—to the 
chagrin of other hunters, who never 
killed any but stray birds here and there. 
And that is the general way they are 
treated—merely as a pleasant surprise to 
be taken when found, for but few people 
go forth especially for them. 

In the summer and early fall wood- 
cock will always be found along the edge 

of swamps and wet, springy 
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deed the young birds are often small and 
unfit for the table. 
Not so your big, husky October cock, 


-who hustles away on quick, strong wings 


in a manner to defy your best efforts. 

Another trick resorted to in extremely 
dry weather, when water was scarce, was 
to lie by some small, secluded pond at 
dusk, and shoot the birds as they came in 
to drink and drill on the banks. 

To sum it all up, it did not require 
much skill to bag them at this season of 
the year; and the sport was poor. 

Fortunately, the day for it has passed. 
The woodcock is one of the first birds to 
come North in the Spring, and generally 
starts South with the first severe frost. 
And it is then that the flight shooting 
starts in all the charm of the early au- 
tumnal foliage, and crisp, cold air. 

The time of the big flight varies from 
year to year, according to the weather. 
But experience has led me to expect the 
best shooting in Connecticut, lower New 
York, and Jersey about the 15th or 20th 
of October, although of late years it has 
been somewhat slower, coming in the first 
two weeks of November. 

By that time the birds that nested and 
reared their families in Maine and Can- 
ada, generally begin to fall into their old 
resting places on bright moonlight nights 
—places where they have stopped year 
after year on their autumnal migration. 

And this is the greatest secret of suc- 
cessful woodcock shooting: learn their 
favorite haunts. For, as sure as they go 


places, where the ground is 
ah soft and affords good drill- 
: y ing for their favorite food, 

; worms. Hunters find them 
there, or know they are 
there by seeing their famil- 
iar drillings in the soft mud 
or by their large, splashy 
white droppings. And, when 
the season opens, look there 
for them. 

But flight birds will not 
be found in such places, ex- 
cept on rare occasions, for, 
be it remembered, they do 
not like cold, which they go 
South to escape, and con- 
sequently do not drop in the 
swamp on cold nights on 
their way down, but light 
on the sunny side hills, 
where it is warm and dry in the day-time 
and near good feeding. 

White birch and young scrub growth 
is their favorite cover and affords excel- 
lent protection, as it is generally so thick 
that it is the most difficult ground to 
shoot over. Many fine shots consider 
that the woodcock in such cover is the 
most difficult upland game bird to bag— 
and indeed, they will often tax the ex- 
perts’ best efforts to the extreme by their 
bewildering flight. 

To successfully bag them it is essen- 
tial to be a good snap shot, for the slow, 
careful shot can never be sure of this 
bird—first the cover is so thick that, as 
a rule, most of the birds will have to be 
dropped within 20 yards of the gun or 
they will be out of sight; secondly, after 
the woodcock has gained full ‘speed, he 
does not fly straight like the partridge 
(quail) or grouse, but becomes more er- 
ratic the further he goes, flitting here and 
there in so uncertain a fashion as to 
defy the most careful aim. 

The cover is comparatively low, and 
when flushed the woodcock, as a rule, 
springs straight up from his resting place 
to a height of fifteen feet or so, until just 
clear of the top of the cover, and then 
takes his course along level with the tree- 
tops. 

When one gets the knack of shooting 
just as the bird reaches the top of his 
rise, and before he starts off, he will be- 
gin to really kill woodcock. Some sports- 
men seem never to be able to learn the 











trick of catching them just right, and, as 
a result, their scores remain low, for they 
either shoot too quick and under the rap- 
idly rising mark, or wait too long. My 
old preceptor in the art of cock shoot- 
ing coached me well and, as a result, my 
scores have always been higher on this 
bird than on other upland varieties. 

The successful grouse dog is generally 
good on woodcock, as a fast wide ranger 
is not desirable, 

Field spaniels are often used, and these 
merry little retrievers are very good in- 
deed, as the birds lie very close for a 
dog, and their scent is strong. For this 
reason they are unquestionably the very 
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best bird on which to break the young 
setter or pointer. 

The field spaniel is particularly good 
early in the season when the cover is 
too thick to shoot in. Due to their small 
size, they get around easily through the 
undergrowth and, as is their habit after 
pointing for a moment, run in and flush 
with sharp barks of warning as the bird 
rises, so that the gunner may stand out 
on the edge of the cover and shoot when 
they come over. 

Shooting in this fashion the writer re- 
calls a memorable experience a few years 


before the present bag limit was enacted. . 


When hunting along the banks of a large 
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stream in a valley in the upper Adiron- 
dacks, with a guide and two fine pointers, 
he killed 22 woodcocks in a day and a half. 

The big flight was on, and the birds 
were found in small covers of fifty or a 
hundred yards in length and about so far 
apart. Wading through the mud and 
water, for it was raining hard, the guide 
went in with the dogs and, after warning 
me of the points, would flush the birds— 
which he seldom saw—and when they 
broke cover and started for the next 
clump of swamp ash or alders or white 
birch, the writer grassed them in the open. 

But such numbers of birds and ideal 
conditions are seldom found. 







Lake Bull 


By Douglas Wetmore Clinch 


P back of beyond, where the 
wolves howl throughout the 
starry nights and the ice holds 
in the thoroughfare, there’s a 

cabin and grub, a fifty-pound canoe with 
patched up ribs, a parkie and snowshoes, 
with the whole lake country luring con- 
quest. The sled dogs “mush,” the lone 
whistle of the lone engine dies away in 
the silence, while the caribou feed noise- 
lessly in the greenwoods. All of this is 
Bill’s middle name. Of course he’s my 
particular friend. At unsuspecting mo- 
ments some thoughtful soul sends us a 
“bit of meat” and Bill brews a mulligan. 
Late into the night we squat in front of 
the embers till the last log collapses. Then 
pipes are laid aside and my host sees me 
downstairs, but there is always one last 
ritual “let’s have a last look at that head.” 

To back-track a little, Bill first picked 
up my trail in this same highfaluting 
magazine. But I didn’t get his wind for a 
long spell. He got to know my imprint, 
but for a good many seasons he couldn’t 
draw bead. People like Bill have been 
adding a sort of scintillating element to 
my existence ever since I have lived “on 
the States.” When you can’t hunt or fish 
the next best thing is a pal like Bill. Say 
Moose over to him ten times and he be- 
gins to paw the ground and allow as how 
he’d like to be moving. He’s positively 


unsafe about town during the full of the 
Hunter’s Moon. F 

I turned in my tracks to face Bill for 
the first time of a Saturday night. That 
was a memorable week anyway. Jim 
Sutherland, who has been everything from 





Bruiser to Ivory Hunter and has bowled 
over some eight hundred elephant in his 
time, was on my port bow, while “Andy” 
Anderson of His Majesty’s Eighteenth 
Hussars, lion-hunter extraordinary, and 
John T. McCutcheon were in the offin 
Of course Albert Poppenhusen had made 
it all possible, good old “Pop,” fresh from 
the Fraser and the wilds of Billie Beach’s 
philosophy (may his shadow never grow 
less) and Bob Foran showed up at in- 
tervals, so it was really a Frietp anp 
STREAM party, brand and all. Bill tow- 
ered over the whole shebang and there 
was a smile that formed the apex of a 
triangle for his huge spectacles and his 
twinkling eyes. 


ND then the ice went out of the 
thoroughfare and the moose aban- 
doned their “yards.” Of course we mulled 
it all over of spring evenings and han- 
kered for the odor of pine tar and the 
swish of a backcast. We laid out our 
riggin’, we ordered new things, we de- 
signed what we couldn’t find in stores. 
And, finally, Bill says to me, says he— 
“All my life I’ve wanted to call a moose. 
Our country is over-run with them but 


_ no one ever heard of any one ever calling 


a moose up there. I’ve cut your truck 
out of Frecp anp Stream and taken it to 
my camp and read it over to the guides. 
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“A repetition of 


Begging your pardon, they don’t believe it 
kin be did. I want you to come up and 
show them x 

“This year, said I, “it is impossible, but 
{ll teil you what I'll do, I'll show you 
what I know about the different calls, for 
I think you’ve got what we 








the previous answer from the bull but more defiant” 


fight for them. He may not be interested 
in another cow, but it’s reasonable he may 
be peeved at the thought of another bull 
crossing his ground. So I grunt this way 
a ‘couple of times and wait. 

“Next I start on the cow call. Please 





used to call up on the Miramichi 
‘the vice.” Of course you real- 
ize that the proper sound is just 
one of the elements essential to 
success, the rest is an oppor- 
tunity—and a moose, and that 
intangible thing we call expe- 
rience. A moose may start to 
come and you have got to be 
guided by his actions. If one 
thing does not work try another, 
or, better still, try only the 
proper thing for the particular 
occasion in hand. This all 
sounds irregular and not ac- 
cording to Hoyle, but get me a 
couple of pieces of card board 
and we make a start right here 
and now.” .. . 

“Now,” I said, “this horn 
should be just about long enough 
to reach from the tips of your 
forefingers to your elbow. Pre- 
ferably it should be made of the 
winter bark of a black birch and 
rolled the horizontal way of the 
bark: You will have to roll it 
several times till the sound suits 
you. Then remember not to try 
and strain your voice. I know 
some half dozen calls but the 
one I use most I picked up on 
the upper Nepisiguit. It suits 
my voice and I can get it nine 
times out of ten. A lot of men 
try to call after a fashion not 
suited to their voice. I don’t 
doubt there are just as good 
calls as this one but I find this 
works the best for me. 


ayy vee I give two grunts; 
they sound deep. That’s a 
bull You must remember that 
when you go out to call that very 
often there may be a bull lying 
down right handy. He may have 
one or two cows and have had to 
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“A heart shot knocked him down” 
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notice that I raise the horn high to my 
left. Why to the left? Well, that’s part 
of the psychology of my method. For in- 
stance, I start with a rather high note and 
as I lower the horn I happen to lower the 
note. Just for part of a second the call 
seems to die away and then the 
horn is raised again. That fur- 
nishes a sort of ventriloquist ef- 
fect. It is a great mistake to 
call with one long sustained 
note. You see when a moose is 
coming to a call he must not 
know exactly where the cow is. 
Always you must make him 
think the cow is a little further 
away from him than he sus- 
pects. As he comes close he will 
become more cautious. You 
want to get him as close as pos- 
sible and before he is too all- 
fired cautious. You see I am 
back .with horn raised again. I 
repeat once more the high note, 
the now deep note (now quite a 
bit stronger), and then I snap it 
off short. That last little short. 
sharp call carries very far, it 
drifts up the water and over the 
ridges, its echo comes back and 
back to you. We will practice 
this call first. 

“Good! now don’t become dis- 
couraged. I know men _ who 
have followed the woods for 
twenty seasons hand-running and 
can’t to this day call a moose 
It’s a sort of instinct.. Now 
there is next the coaxing call. 
It’s very low and you use it once 
or twice and it has a distinct 
flutter or tremolo, like this 
Third and last, there is the chal- 
lenge call of an infuriated moose 
looking for a fight. It’s a short, 
sharp bark. You start it away 
down and throw it out hard. 
Next week we will practice 
again.” 


ND it was so. If you camped 
up Bill’s way you’d have 
-heard uncanny noises on their 
way to the Park. Sometimes it 
was summer and we left the 














windows open, and ordinary citizens who 
ride in street cars and wait for them on 
the corner near Bill’s house pondered on 
the uncertainty of city life. By this time 
we had pretty well mastered the sound, 
despite the acoustic properties of a city 
house, and I went on with the rest of the 
prescription. 

“Remember,” I said, “that when you go 
out to call, try and pick a country you 
can come into from the southeast. On 
fine days the wind generally comes from 
the west or north or northwest. If there 
is anything a moose will not walk over 
when coming to a call it’s a man track, 
fresh. Sometimes you will call a moose 
when the wind is blowing and at such 
times it’s imperative to be on the lee side 
of him. So, if you rig up to call any- 
wheres be sure you come into the country 
to be hunted from the southeast. Inci- 
dentally, if your camp is near at hand, 
any sound of splitting wood, etc., will 
not be as easily heard by game since the 
wind is blowing from him to you. 

“If you start out in the morning, do 
not come to your calling ground till you 
are sure you can see your sights. Many 
and many a time you will put up a bull 
that has been lying down close at hand 
before you can see him. Once on the 
ground, make yourself comfortable and 
listen. You will hear all kinds of things, 
and mayhap a moose may be coming to 
the pond, or another cow may be calling. 
So take your time. 

“As to the time between calls it does 
not really matter. From ten to fifteen 
minutes is a good rule. Once you get an 
answer you have to be guided accordingly 
and if you wait fully fifteen minutes be- 
tween calls you have a better chance to 
listen. This is most important. If you 
get a good strong answer do not bother 
calling again unless your moose stops. 
Then do not call too loud or long. Gen- 
erally if it is a young bull he will answer 
with a high note while an old bull very 
often: has-a deep grunt. Often a young 
bull will answer readily but be careful 
about showing himself if he thinks there 
is a larger bull near at hand who may 
wallop him. 

“If possible always try and call near 
water. In the first place the call carries 
better and in the second place, old as it 
may seem, there are few better tricks 
than the one of filling your horn with 
water and letting it pour back into the 
lake through the small end of the horn. 
Also, sometimes, when you are unable to 
start a moose any other way you can 
sometimes bring him out by jumping right 
into. the water and slopping round in it 
like a cow walking about. So always, if 
possible try and call near some piece of 
water, preferably not too close to a brook 
or little falls which makes so many gurg- 
ling noises that you are sometimes misled 
in your answers. 

“In approaching any calling ground 
move very slowly. Do not move an arm 
quickly, do not bend over too quickly, 
don’t do anything quickly. There may be 
some bull watching the spot you are near 
and nothing shows more quickly, even a 
bright color, than a sudden movement of 
a man or animal in the open. 

“If you get a moose coming and he 
stops, try your coaxing call. Sometimes 
you will have to steal back a bit and call 


Joel’s 


Christmas Turkey 


Bill’s Moccasin Lake Bull 
from there. Again if you fail with the 
water trick you will generally get some 
results by sounding the challenge call and 
banging the horn about on the nearest 
bushes. I have known this to work when 
all else failed. 

“And be sure and take your time with 
the first shot. If you wound an animal 
and he gets out of sight just sit down and 
fill your pipe and give him time. Get- 
ting away he will like enough lie down. 
Give him plenty of time to get stiff.” 


HE rest of this story is Bill’s. I 

parted from him in August and took 
myself to the upper country that was call- 
ing for me. There we canoed and called, 
and stalked and photographed, till in the 
order of things we came back to civiliza- 
tion. And of course one of the first things 
Bill said was “Come over, I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you. I’ve had the most won- 
derful experience of my whole life. It 
was so remarkable I ran all the way back 
to camp, a full mile, without stopping. 
Come up to the house for dinner, I can’t 
tell you over the phone.” 

Remember, please, that Bill had never 
seen a moose called, never been out with 
a man who had tried to call one, that no 
one in the whole country round about had 
ever known such a thing to happen. 

Says Bill: “I had not walked more than 
a quarter of a mile on an old trail when 
I picked up the track of a large bull. It 
led over some hills and down into a tama- 
rack swamp where it was crossed by 
many tracks. I followed the general di- 
rection for about a half-mile through 
muskeg to where a creek widened into 
a small sluggish lake with just the right 
kind of a bottom that moose love to wade 
in. Both sides of the pond were lined 
with small birch and green bush that had 
been pretty well eaten off. Here and 
there were small clumps of from two to 
a dozen jack pines and tamarack, making 
a good cover for the hunter and hunted. 
On the opposite side of the pond from 
where I approached was a thick tamarack 
swamp that could pretty well hide any- 
thing in sight. 

“Of course I still hunted up to the 
water’s edge, as I had done many times 


-before when searching this region for 


game, keeping out of sight as much as 
possible. When I reached the shore I 
began the usual stunt of listening and 
looking. All at once my attention was 
arrested by a moose some distance back 
in the tamarack across the lake. You old 
moose hunters know the sound. It was 
like some one throwing down a pile of 
fence rails. Well, I was many miles from 
fence rails and so it could be only one 
thing, the bull threshing the small bush 
with his horns. Here was my chance to 
try out that call and show the result of 
my tuition of the winter before. I tried a 
feeble cow call and silence reigned. An- 
other and there was a repetition of the 
fence destruction across the way. It 
sounded as though a traction engine was 
trying to get through the woods. Well, 
I said, that is enough for this time you 
have scared that bull—your imitation 
doesn’t imitate. 

“Chagrined and disappointed at my ap- 
parent failure I crept quietly upstream 
about two hundred yards and sat down 
in the muskeog to watch for an hour. 


COMING IN JANUARY 


By Archibald Rutledge 


A story of a wary old gobbler and a bunch of 
Mistletoe that was his twin. 
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Nothing happened, and I was about to 
give up but, as was my usual custom, I 
retraced, keeping carefully out of sight 
to the poift at which I first approached 
the water. Again I heard a noise in the 
tamarack across the way and I made up 
my mind to find out what it was all about. 
I happened to be standing behind three 
small jack pines and as I searched the 
opposite woods I looked down stream into 
some rushes. At first I thought it was the 
stump of an old tree in the water partly 
obscured by the cat-tails and lilies, but I 
had never noticed that tree there before, 
when all at once it dawned on me that I 
was looking at the head and ears of a cow 
moose, and she had half turned and was 
looking in my direction. I froze and grad- 
ually dropped into the tall grass. 

“Now, as I had come to the conclusion 
that my effort to make the cow think I 
was another cow was. a failure, I thought 
I would try and make the cow think I 
was another suitor ready to. fight for her 
favor. I imitated a bull call coming from 
a distance. The answer was a crashing 
of horns and some grunting from the 
gentleman, and some slight interest dis- 
played by the lady, who turned her head 
and looked in my direction. 


66 AS this point I thought I had better 

at my watch and time my 
calls, so S not to be too precipitate, and, 
in my excitement, call too often. It was 
four o’clock. I waited ten ‘minutes and 
called—a repetition of the previous an- 
swer from the bull, only more emphatic. 
The cow again turned her head and 
looked. In five minutes I repeated my 
call and made it more insistent—a renewal 
of interest and another explosion from 
His Majesty. Twice I called and was 
answered until at 4:30 the situation was 
all the while becoming more.tense. Evi- 
dently the bull was trying to keep the cow 
and make me come out and show myself 
before he would appear. Finally in des- 
peration I put my head in the grass and 
gave a low, coaxing call and to my sur- 
prise the cow turned as though she was 
going to start in my direction. This so 
angered the bull that he grunted and bel- 
lowed and began to make his way to the 
edge of the woods. 

“Back in the tamarack I thought I could 
see a dark form, partly hidden by the 
trees. It seemed as though he would not 
come out. I made one more effort and 
put all the bull talk I knew into it, end- 
ing with a low, coaxing whine. It was 
the. supreme test, for I had done every- 
thing but the water trick, and if I had 
tried that I would have had to leave my 
place of concealment and the game would 
have been up. It worked, for from be- 
hind the bushes and the branches of a 
birch, whose leaves were turning yellow, 
out walked the most majestic creature I 
thought I had ever seen, bellowing a 
challenge to his supposed adversary across 
the stream. 

“A heart shot knocked him down, but 
he was up quickly and coming in my di- 
rection across the stream, when I put him 
down and out of his misery. When I 
was sure he was down I made tracks for 
our camp for help, for 1200 pounds of 
moose was, in the middle of a mud hole, 
too much of a task for any one man. The 
spread measured just over 50 inches.” 


Cold Weather Camping 


By A. T. Strong 


A very practical and timely article, now that Jack 
Frost is putting ice in the camp pails. 
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Golden Hours 





URR-R-R-R-R!!! With a 
roar that was deafening 
and a suddenness that was 
Startling, a brown bomb 
exploded at the side of the old 
wood road along which I was mak- 
ing my quiet way, and, ’mid the 
flurry of scattered leaves, a grouse 
winged its noisy flight away 
through the tree trunks. It was 
just what I had been looking for— 
just what I had been expecting, but 
it was all so sudden and so close at hand 
that, for a fraction of a second, I was un- 
nerved and that fraction of a second was 
just the time the grouse needed to get out 
of sight. Then another bird whirred out 
and I brought the gun to my shoulder. 
This action required but a moment’s time, 
yet, ere I could press the trigger, a third 
grouse tore up the leaves almost at my 
feet, and, lining off at right angles, made 
good its getaway, so distracting my atten- 
tion from the second that it, too, got out 
of range. Then the fourth bird roared 
away, skillfully placing a big beech trunk 
between itself and the muzzle of my gun. 
This kind of luck was working on my 
nerves so much, had so nearly gotten my 
goat, as the boys say, that when the fifth 
broke cover it never occurred to me to 
even try to shoot, and when the sixth fol- 
lowed I couldn’t have told whether it was 
a ruffed grouse or a hairy-wicket or 
whether the thing I held in my hands was 
a shotgun or a pitch-fork. 
When the excitement had died down a 
little I would have thanked anyone to 
have kicked me out of the woods. Six 


birds and never a shot; but, you see, those 


with the 


Ruffed Grouse 


By 
W. Dustin White 


were the first grouse of the first day of 
the open season and one forgets many 
things from year to year and needs a 
little time to get into shooting trim. 
Then, too, each ruffed grouse has indi- 
vidual characteristics which crop out 
when least expected and make their race 
the finest of the game birds of the land. 
And in the early fall when the broods are 
still holding together and one occasionally 
flushes a whole covey, each bird appears 
to time its flight so to distract the atten- 
tion of the hunter from the bird which 
preceded it, while the mere presence of a 
large number of birds has a tendency to 
excite one so that he seldom scores a bird 
out of a covey that offers several com- 
paratively easy shots, though he may be 
able to pick up singles that require quick 
and sure holding. At least such has been 
my experience, and later that same day I 
managed to bag a couple, one of them 
with so difficult a shot that I went home 
quite content with my first day’s hunt. 
Probably the most enjoyable method of 
shooting ruffed grouse is over the setter 
or pointer, but the forests of northern 
New England are so thick and tangled 





that it is almost impossible to work 
these dogs successfully and the dog 
most used by the grouse hunters of 
these localities is the cocker spaniel. 
These dogs tree the birds and hold 
their attention while the hunter 
creeps up and picks off their heads 
with a light rifle. Of late years, sad 
to relate, our grouse have become 
so scarce that the average hunter 
hardly feels justified in keeping a 
bird dog at all. Consequently the 
prevalent method of pursuing the grouse 
is that known as still hunting. 


VEN if one owns and works bird 
dogs, an occasional day of still hunt- 
ing will prove enjoyable and profitable, 
for it acquaints the hunter with many 
phases of grouse life which are not fa- 
miliar to those who hunt altogether: with 
dogs. I had always owned and hunted 
with a spaniel and up to a few years ago 
my still hunting experience had been. con- 
fined to the big north woods, where, on 
big game hunting expeditions, I would 
take in a few grouse by still hunting. 
The grouse of the big north woods, 
however, are but little like those of the 
uplands of the more open country. Those 
of the big woods are comparatively tame 
and inquisitive to a point almost border-~ 
ing on stupidity, and it is a simple matter 
to pick up half a dozen birds by still 
hunting with a rifle. I once heard an old 
hunter tell of finding a tree in which were 
fourteen grouse and beginning at the bot- 
tom and taking them one at a time he 
shot the heads off twelve of them before 
the other two took alarm. I did not 














Golden Hours with the Ruffed Grouse 


doubt his story, for I have, on several 
occasions, taken three or four birds from 
a covey before the others would fiy. 
Grouse hunting in the big north woods is 
varied by the possibility of picking up an 
occasional spruce partridge. 

It is only on rare occasions, however, 
that the educated grouse of ,the more 
settled regions can be brought to bag with 
the rifle. So effective is their protective 
coloration, so well do they know just 
when to break cover, so disconcerting is 
the thunderous roar of their rising and 
so strong and sure their flight that it is 
only those who are quick and sure with 
the shotgun that often hear the sat- 


moderate in their movements and inclined 
to be slow are more successful than those 
who are quick and nervous. Also, I have 
occasionally heard those who were not 
familiar with the art comment upon the 
success of certain hunters and express 
surprise that a man so slow of motion 
could do such quick shooting. The facts 
of the case are that the cool, accurate 
judgment of the moderate man tells him 
at once just what to do, while the nervous 
man loses a second in debating the ques- 
tion, and seconds are precious at such 
times. 

There is a certain medium to hit in 
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concerting habits that the birds have, or 
at least appear to have, is that of lying 
low or keeping motionless until the 
hunter is in a position not to shoot 
quickly, then roaring away and thus take 
him at a disadvantage, so to speak. How 
many times have we known birds to fly 
when we were climbing a fence, or duck- 
ing under a fallen tree, or when a slip 
of the foot has thrown us off balance for 
a moment. Of course, it may be that the 
spring of climbing the fence, or the dif- 
ferent action of ducking under the log, 
caused the bird to fly at just that time, 
but it often seems as though they must 
have deliberately reasoned that one 
would be unable to shoot at such a 





isfying thud of the bird as it strikes 
the ground. 


HE choice of a gun for use in 

still hunting grouse is not of 
great importance. Of course, the 
better the gun the better are the 
chances for success, for not only 
does a good arm shoot harder and 
more true, but it also inspires a 
confidence in the shooter that 
is conducive to good holding. A 
double-barrel gun or repeater is 
much to be preferred to a single 
shot, for it offers opportunity for 
an occasional double on the birds. 
Of course the successful wing shot 
should have a gun that fits him and 
must be so familiar with its hang 
and balance that, when it is thrown 
to his shoulder, the eye will in- 
stinctively take the line of the 
sights. 

Grouse are found in nearly all 
kinds of woods—high on the hills 
and in the lowlands—though they 
are not as plentiful in tracts of big 
timber as in small brushy growth. 
They appear to love the vicinity of 
old wood roads and lurk along the 
edges of the clearings, where there 
is an occasional sweet-apple tree 
or an old orchard. They also may 
be found along the streams and on 
the shores of lakes and ponds. 
Thus a day of grouse hunting may 
take the hunter through all kinds 
of country, which is one of the 
chief charms of the sport. 

The weather, too, at this season 
of the year contributes its bit to the 
day’s enjoyment. The first frosts 
have dispelled the haze of summer 
and the air is clear and sharp. The 
brown October woods are full of 
the sights and sounds and odors of 
autumn. Bright leaves fall noise- 
lessly from the trees and carpet the 
earth or float away on the brooks. 
The late flowers, the blue gentians and 
the golden rods flaunt their colors. The 
squirrels chatter in the tree-tops. The 
chipmunks are busy with their winter 
stores and the birds are congregating for 
their southward migrations. We notice 
all these things and observe them with 
interest, but if we are to be successful in 
our day’s quest we must not let them take 
too much of our attention, for the grouse 
hunter must ‘always be on the alert and 
always ready to go into action. One never 
knows when nor where the birds may 
rise, but he is sure that they will be out 
of range mighty soon after they do rise. 





72 first thing to do when a bird 
rises is to decide, quickly and ac- 
curately, whether it offers a shot or not, 
then get into action at once. The all- 
important thing is the decision—the mak- 
ing up your mind what to do. In think- 
ing over the wing shooters of my ac- 
quaintance, it appears that those who are 





“It is only on rare occasions that an educated 
grouse can be brought to bag with a rifle’ 


making this decision. If one waits too 
long or fails to take shots because he 
fears they do not offer good enough 
chances, he soon becomes what is termed 
a “potterer” and many a good opportunity 
passes by. On the other hand, if one 
takes a chance at every bird that gets up, 
regardless of its advisability, he will get 
the habit of “snap shooting,” which is 
equally detrimental to success. There is 
a critical point in the flight of every 
grouse that offers any shot at all and the 
hunter should be prepared to intercept its 
flight at this point. 


F COURSE, one may hunt grouse 
O and bag an occasional bird without 
going into all these details, but if he 
would score a good per cent of his shots 
he must make a science of his sport and 
aim for proficiency in every detail. Even 
then, many are the birds that will prove 
too swift, or too keen or too deliberately 
cunning for him. One of the most dis- 


time and have thus taken advantage 
of the opportunity to get away. At 
least we find consolation in this 
view sometimes ! 

While the grouse, as has been 
stated, inhabit nearly all kinds of 
woodland, there are certain places 
in which they are more sure to be 
found. Early in the day, especially 
if the weather be fine, they gather 
on the sunny slopes of the hills or 
around the edge of some sheltered 
clearing. The vicinity of old apple 
trees growing in the edge of the 
woods, abandoned apple orchards, 
or wild grape arbors are favorite 
localities. The hunter who knows 
the location of such places and how 
to best approach them stands 
the best chance. The grouse-wise 
hunter, too, can often tell from the 
flight of a bird about where it will 
alight, be able to mark it down, 
flush it again and thus secure an- 
other shot. If they alight in a tree 
they will almost invariably be found 
near the trunk, but are often hard 
to locate and the best of old hunt- 
ers will often mistake an upright 
stub on a horizontal branch for a 
rigid grouse, filling it’ full of num- 
ber eights, while many a so-called 
brown knot has been known to burst 
out into an animated bunch of 
brown feathers. 


Ss the grouse is a splen- 
did bird to shoot it is also 
.a splendid bird to let live. When 
the long drum-beat no longer rolls 
down from the April hills and the 
splendid birds no longer thunder 
away among the trees, like feath- 
ered rockets, as we approach the 
beech grove, then our woods will 
have lost much of their charm. The 
flesh of the bird is really much too 
fine for his own good. Taken by 
fair means, he is a trophy worthy of any 
hunter’s skill and it is not the true sports- 
man, but the pot hunter and market gun- 
ner, that threatens the grouse of the 
future. Protection along these lines 
should be rigidly enforced. 

While many characteristics of the birds 
aid it in  self-preservation, there are 
others which would seem to invite de- 
struction. The nests, for instance, are 
hidden but little. Of four of these which 
I observed last spring three were within 
six feet of well-traveled highways. The 
birds seem to depend almost altogether 
upon their protective coloration and the 
chances are that many inquisitive eyes 
and noses discover the secret. Severe 
winters, too, are hard on them. The 
deep snows bury much of the feed and 
sleet storms enamel the branches bear- 
ing tender buds. While if a sleet storm 
falls on the snow over a grouse’s winter 
bedroom it holds him a prisoner. So take 
a little feed for them when you go afield. 
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The Wary Ways of the Black Duck 


Y record plaialy shows I love 
to hunt all of them; but, al- 
though both from a blind and 


from a punt paddled by expert 
“culled gemmen” I had had my excite- 
ment at connecting with the “big ducks,” 
or mallards, in the old rice fields of the 
inland waterways of 
“South Ca’lina”;  al- 


By 
C. T. Hamilton 


it’s only another try-out in his card-index 
system. These journeys continue until 
he seems fairly well satisfied and it would 
appear that the skirmishing was about to 
come to a halt; but just to stretch him- 
self a little and to prove that the outfit 
has not hoodooed him he will swing off 

and out, over the bay, 

more than likely pay-off 








though I have had what 
were wonderful days in 
the East, at geese, and 
enjoyed all the heart 
could wish of the quick 
action in a battery when 
the broad-bill were buzz- 
ing—still I know of 
nothing which gives me 
the same intense inter- 
est as the decoy of the | 
black duck on the waters | Al 
I have most frequented. | 
It is, of course, largely j 
due to propinquity; but alt 
aside from that it has ¢ 
appealed to me as that 
part of the sport which | 
savors of the sensations | é 
of stalking or still- | ¢ 
hunting the deer. Ba 
It is not necessary to 
inform any duck-hunter | ae 


that anas obscura has his | .- “ 


own characteristics, par- ae om 





a | down wind and then, as 
if he had changed his 
mind, make a big turn to 
leeward, straighten out 
and head up again. He 
has now decided to 
come, if everything 
looks the same, for his 
pace has slowed down, 
he is gradually lowering 
(always good signs) and 
up the wind he wends 
his careful: way with 
both eyes wide open; on 
over the goose stool and 
by the blind to the 
ducks. Here he zigzags 
about and chases some 
_#%. | twenty or thirty feet 
A above the surface, well 
bi to windward and to our 
left, with his  stern- 
sheets exposed in a most 
dangerous position, and’ 
—this is the time for the 

LI man with the gun! 





| 

| 
ticularly evident in ap- 
proaching decoys, and 
where I have sought his 
int‘macy they are marked and well worth 
studying. For something over fifteen 
years I have watched him closely and kept 
notes of his behavior until with reasonable 
certainty I can predict his actions—except 
when he occasionally puts over the unex- 
pected and then he becomes more interest- 
ing than ever. : ; 

Although I have gone after him in 
many localities and in ye olden tyme even 
shot at his silhouette as it made transit 
across the full moon, my consistent ef- 
forts have been confined to the lagoons 
bordering the south shore of Long Is- 
land, N. Y., where decoying flocks of 
more than four fowl are infrequent, pairs 
and singles being predominant, all of 
which necessitates shrewd work in the 
blind and strict attention to business if 
the man interested is keen on qualifying. 
As I once heard it expressed, “A fellow 
should keep his brain right between his 
eyes on this job.” 

The educated black duck of the present 
could never be accused of the habit of 
tumbling into the decoys with the abandon 
of the broadbill. It is more or less evi- 
dent that his sensibilities have responded 
to the increase in efficiency of shotguns 
and in the number in use; for the writer 
has had it from more than one reliable 
old bayman that we of to-day take chances 
and long shots which were unthought of 
in their time—with a much smaller bag 
for us, at that; and I believe in the days 
away back, when gunners worried on a 
blustery morning for fear a gust would 
blow the powder out of the pan at the 
psychological moment, the blackduck was 
more of a victim of circumstances than 
he is now. 


N the case of mated pairs approaching 
decoys my observation has shown that 
the drake awaits the decision of the duck 
—just as any gentleman will await his 


wife in the hall and allow her to precede 
him into the drawing-room. “Old orange 
legs” will almost always be found a few 
feet in the rear of his consort, adapting 
his line of flight to hers, and, if the wind 
isn’t whipping the bay up to drown his 
voice, he can be heard cautioning her. 
Sometimes, after a cursory inspection, she 
will alight and he will follow; but more 
often they will wear off, ease away down 
wind, turn and. come up again. This 
may be repeated but not as frequently 
as in the case of the single bird. They 
are never in a hurry, but when madam 
decides they drop in. At this point I have 
seen the drake recover a foot above the 
water, and, with that wonderful jump for 
which the tribe is noted and with all the 
power at his command, swish himself up 
into headway and beat it for the bay. It’s 
a nice shot to get him and then she is in 
the ether for a double. If she alone is 
the victim he will often come back later 
to find her. 

But the single duck is the one to watch 
—it has the moral hazard of being alone 
and not unlikely it has heard a gun be- 
fore at close quarters. The writer has 
seen one maneuver for fifteen minutes be- 
fore arriving at a decision. As soon as 
he is in sight the female decoys give him 
a reception that should gladden the heart 
of any wandering bachelor. If a man is 
dozing in the blind that chorus will bring 
him to his senses with despatch. Our 
visitor is not to be wheedled as quickly as 
that, however, and his usual procedure is 
to wing around in an orbit a few times, 
well up, where he can look down into the 
sneak-boats and detect the slightest move- 
ment. The fellow in olive drab should 
keep one eye on him and do nothing but 
wink—and not much of that. Sometimes 
the drake will “mee-ack,” just to be sure 
the decoys are really alive and may re- 
ceive an answer; but that is not final— 


Though the game may 
; go by the foot of the 
blind, well within range, we never let 
him tempt us, but allow him to pass on 
until his tail is in presentation and he 
has somewhat overcome his prejudice for 
the slightly artificial features of the 
scenery; at which moment he is intent on 
the decoys, looking for a soft spot to 
drop into and less apt to notice the first 
movement coming from the boxes. 


prAlseruL observance of the methods 
in use on the waters to which I am 
most accustomed has convinced me that 
this is the one par excellence; the compo- 
nent parts of which are the angular rela- 
tions existing between wind and shore, 
and placement of decoys to blind. For, 
be it known, a blackduck will not decoy 
to what (to him) is either a dead to 
windward or to leeward shore—not if he 
can help it, and he generally can. He 
and his brothers and sisters were taught 
at a tender age by a wise mother that a 
quick getaway from a danger point, when 
the brakes are on, is most difficult in a 
breeze directly ahead or abaft; and with 
land out in front it is folly to attempt it. 

The right place is a point that allows 
the wind to go by at an angle of about 
45 degrees, which direction is also the 
long axis of the stool. The blackduck is 
very friendly with geese, and, as we al- 
ways go equipped for either sport, the 
live goose stool is arranged slightly to 
leeward of us with a space of, say, twenty 
or thirty feet between it and the duck 
stool, which is strung out well up to 
windward. The decoying duck shears in, 
and, finding he can reach his friends with- 
out aiming straight at the marsh, he con- 
tinues his flight, realizing that while he is 
under good headway it is easy to twist 
offshore and make for safety should the 
alarm come. I could not say how many 
I have shot and seen shot in the manner 
described and would certainly ask. to. be 























The Wary Ways of the Black Duck 


excused from mentioning the number I’ve 
missed ! 

Once only have I seen it work out hap- 
pily under the leeward conditions (wind 
behind the oncoming duck) and that was 
when we were rigged in the most ap- 
proved manner for a nor’wester and the 
wind hauled around almost at north, the 
decoys swinging to it so their tails were 
toward us—and then how it blew! The 
wild fowl were stirred up all over the bay; 
whistlers went overhead like singing bul- 
lets; shelldrake flashed gray and white, 
and broadbill hummed in jig-time to mo- 
bilize under the lee of the mainland. But 
the black duck don’t hanker after 
deep water and they kept work- 
ing about over the flats on our 
side. "Twas one of those times 
when they perform in small 
“bunches” (the baymen’s ver- 
nacular) and one could scarcely 
believe that any of them in- 
tended to come as close as they 
did to us, but their curiosity 
seemed to be aroused as to how 
their own kind could ride so wi 
contentedly in that rough water 
as our decoys did, and the wind, 
which would have blown the 
hair off a dog, was apparently 
underestimated. Before they 
knew it they were borne down . 
on us and the guns were barking 
at them. Most of our shots 
were long and high, for all 
black duck rules and regulations 
were temporarily repealed. It 
was a great day, but only one in 





raindrops presaged a damp session for 
us; then the wind fell down to true east 
and the drops came faster—huge ones, 
making spats on the water the size of old- 
fashioned butter-plates. In an auto coat 
and cap of rubber with a cape to the lat- 
ter which hung down over the back of 
my neck and shoulders, I defied the ele- 
ments. } 

Our first visitors were four blacks, 
which seemed anxious to come in the dim, 
early light, and they slid in without un- 
due preliminaries. When they jumped I 
delighted myself with a double; but my 
guide’s heavy raincoat wrinkled as he 
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good black ducks making altitude tests for 
our edification because they simply re- 
fused to decoy to a dead to windward 
shore. Fortunately there was a “lead,” or 
waterway, running back into the mead- 
ows, to our left, with no obstruction to 
excite a duck’s apprehension—nothing but 
bleak marsh stretching for half a mile to 
the beach sand-dunes. Five or six of the 
decoys were taken up and transplanted 
to the mouth of the lead in an attempt 
to attract the decoying birds, and it 
worked, like a charm. 
The sneak-boxes were turned a little 
to the left to make an easier shot and we 
piled in again to await re- 
sults. The next duck came 





on in the same manner un- 
til he reached the same old 
spot, then up he went, like 
the others; but only a little way. 
. and then drew in toward the de- 
coys in the lead. He never 
dreamed of stopping, but he was 
within range. We paced it off 
to where he lay on the water 
and made it sixty. It is not 
necessary to mention how many 
chances I had that day; all at 
singles, in the same place. It 
was nearly the most interesting 
shooting I ever had had and 
made me forget the rain en- 
tirely, which, I recall now, came 
down most of the day in squirts. 
Nothing in my young life had 
quite equaled it; a condition 
which at first glance appeared 
hopeless turned into a Red- 








many in fifteen years. 
S EVERAL times have I been subjected 
to the windward conditions (against , 
the decoying duck) which in all but one 
instance have spelled failure. The excep- 
tion was naturally due to the situation of 
the blind as related to what in military 
parlance is known as the “terrain”—the 
physical qualities of the landscape. Under 
a gentlemen’s agreement my guide has his 
territory, which is not promising in an 
east wind. When we arrived on the scene 
before daylight a mild nor’easter was in 
progress and the dome above so thick 
that even our old friend Sirius in Canis 
Major could not penetrate it. On ac- 
count of the configuration of the shore- 
line we decided on one place as being 
alone fit for the set. At daybreak a few 
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hit the after extension of 
his sou’wester, tilted it over his nose 
* and spoiled his shot. Our next applicant 
for a place in the stool came straight to- 
ward us out of the west and when within 
one hundred yards began to tower, go- 
ing up until a mere speck in the thick 
weather. After six more of his fellows 
had repeated this performance, at exactly 
the same spot, at intervals of from ten to 
fifteen minutes, it got on our nerves. 
That’s quite a long time to watch ducks 
making a vertical detour. 


raised his arm, 


perce ag was wrong. A consul- 
tation was held and we logically de- 
cided 


it was us. Here were perfectly 


Letter occasion. 

If there is such a thing as 
scientific shooting—beg pardon, scientific 
decoying—this must be entitled to the 
name! 

My guide uses a twelve-gauge and is 
a better shot than I am, but I do not be- 
grudge him that, for he is one of my 
best friends besides. The old double-bar- 
rel ten I still stick to, as I am used to it 
and I like its feel. We both use No. 4’s 
for our first shot and No. 2’s have proven 
to us their superiority for the longer sec- 
onds. 

The maneuvers of the duck, the long 
shot and the flying spray as it plops into 
the bay, but particularly the approach— 
they are all worth the time and trouble 
in the duck shooter’s day. 
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IN OUR NEXT ISSUE— 


Ever run snowshoe rabbit with a brace of beagles? 


Up in the good old mountains, you know, where 


the snow lies deep in the forest and those big white bogs lurk in the frozen swamps. “Hunting the Snow- 
shoe Hare,” by H. C. Murray, is just the story of hound and hare and the double gun that you will like 


to read and perhaps “go and do 


likewise” yourself. 


“A Night Hunt for Coon and ’Possum,” by M. I. 


Burelbach, is a mountaineer yarn of hounds, flashlights and axes, very characteristic of these frosty 


nights—and they got a man’s-sized load of ’coons and ‘possums, too. 


“The White Trail Through the White 


Peaks,” by Walter Johns, is the account of a daring 250-mile, snowshoe-and-camping trip through the 


Rockies made by Big Johns and a companion that is full of the very thrill of adventure. 


January issue. Don’t miss it! 


Begins in the 











Conscious Aiming: ® Fé w. King 


article by H. H. Lake, in Septem- 

ber Fretp anp Stream under Trap 

Shooting entitled “Holding Optics.” 
When it comes to “conscious aiming” 
with a shotgun a very broad field is 
opened, and the more one corresponds 
and talks with our authorities and best gun 
shots to-day the more one realizes how 
little dope is available when it comes to 
choosing a proper gun. 

To my mind there are occasions in shot- 
gun work which call most emphatically 
for “conscious aiming” and others when 
the mere idea of such a thing is pre- 
posterous. 

I should say from my experience 
among shooters that clay-bird work calls 
for “conscious aiming” most emphatically. 

I'll bet every time, on general principles, 
upon the target shot who waits for 34- 
yard targets instead of snapping at them. 
This latter style is pretty to watch and, 
my, how the load does smoke them !—but, 
before the end of an apparently perfect 
day, said snap shooter is very apt to have 
some terrible moments and the “conscious 
aimer” wins out. 

A number of us have tried out this 
snap-shooting method at the traps and it 
bears out the statement just made. While 
the going is good it’s wonderful, and, 
even when you make a stab off a little to 
the side and the target still breaks, you 
think there is nothing to it, but, just as 
you flatter yourself, that “old field shot” 
is showing them up, things begin to 
happen. 

ou will begin to make the most ex- 
asperating flock of zeros and will break 
your neck getting back to the “conscious 
aiming” stunt, but then it is too late, the 
harm is done. 

In watching consistent shots and from 
days of experimenting, I can’t see any 


| READ with considerable interest the 


method in trap shooting, except to make 
the rule, and stick to it, that you won't 
try to guess angles and that you'll do 
“conscious aiming” and to remember te 
lead your quartering targets. One of the 
secrets of successful trap shooting is con- 
centration. 

If you’re going well and your mind 
wanders from the thought of breaking 
the next target you are apt to be lost. 

I should say a pretty good rule would 
be, if you can see an object to be shot at 
long enough, do “conscious aiming.” This 
means all target shooting and all field 
shooting in the open. 


TS average field shot fires his first 
barrel when a bird is so close that 
a moderately choked gun would blow it 
to atoms if in the center of the charge. 
If you consider yourself a deliberate field 
shot, just pace off the distance you kill 
the next dozen quail. 

The result will amaze you. I have done 
this and find that if you let a covey rise, 
deliberately raise your gun and carefully 
cover your bird, giving the proper lead, 
you fire the first shot at an average dis- 
tance of only 18 yards. Your bang! bang! 
type of quailist fires his first barrel at 
about 10 or 12 yards. Don’t believe it, do 
you? Well, I didn’t either! 

In brush shooting it’s a different propo- 
sition. Then it’s just a case of slap up 
and shoot. Of course, it’s supposed that 
an open gun is proper for brush shooting, 
as a full choke gun would blow the bird 
to pieces. The writer uses a 20 gauge in 
brush shooting, as in every other sort of 
field work, and my gun is for sale now 
because it only shoots 65 per cent. I am 
vainly trying to get an 80 per cent one. 
I never miss a bird hunt, and haven't 
since I was a kid, and in the past fifteen 
years I have only killed two birds that 


were badly torn. In brush shooting, said 
brush stops most of that close-shooting 
pattern and the few that go through kill 
your bird and that’s all. They do not tear 
it into shreds. Why is it that men like 
Askins, Crossman, Hedderly, Jack Fan- 
ning and Neaf Apgar all use full choke 
20 gauges? Don’t those men know what 
they are doing? They most emphatic- 
ally do. 


HE selecting of a proper gun to use 

in the field is not a very hard propo- 
sition. Most of us, though, are using 
guns with too much drop and pitch and 
with too short a stock. Ninety per cent 
of missed birds in the field are under- 
shot or shot behind. This fault may be 
remedied. 

Trap shooting is different—an awful 
howl may be made at this statement, but 
it’s my personal opinion that with, say 
ten exceptions (and I allow a very wide 
margin), the men who shoot better than 
95 per cent to-day do so because they 
happened to pick up the right gun for 
their particular style of beauty by down- 
right bull-headed luck and not through 
any study, selection and scientific experi- 
menting on their own part. The most 
intelligent man I know in the trap-shoot- 
ing game to-day shoots but about 92 per 
cent and owns over fifty shotguns, and so 
far hasn’t found the right one. When he 
does, he will travel close to 95 or 96 per 
cent. There is no rule for selecting the 
— trap gun—that is, there isn’t so 
ar. 
It can, I believe, be worked out and 
some very radical experiments are being 
conducted now that may perhaps result 
in a type of gun that will at least allow a 
man to break as many targets as his skill 
entitles him to, which, at present, is most 
decidedly not the case. 








my door, I threw my magazine in- 
to the paper basket, yelled “Come 
in!” and then ducked my head busily 
over a bewildering pile of papers on my 


desk. 
The door was flung violently back; 


1: answer to a fierce pounding on 


Large-Mouth Bass— 
and a 


Broken Dam 


By Stuart Davis 


heavy footsteps sounded behind me, and 
a deep bass voice sang out: sa 

“Well, you old lobster! Quit it! 
Where’s your hat? Come on!” 

I turned casually around. 

“Good morning,” I said in crisp tones. 
“Have a chair.” 


“A chair?—not much! Get busy, I say. 
Where’s your rod?” And, when I still 
failed to understand, and had offered him 
a drink of ice-water, he got mad—awful 
mad! 

“This is no time to be fooling!” he 
roared. “Let’s go fishing—the dam’s 
busted !” 

“Sorry,” I replied, “—guess I can’t go 
= time—not before next Saturday, any- 

ow.” 

“But the dam’s busted!” Bill. insisted. 
“Broke last night; and all the water’s 























Large-Mouth Bass—and a Broken Dam 693 


gone—all except a narrow channel where 
the old creek used to run!” 

“Yes; I understand,” I said consolingly. 
“Can’t go till Saturday, you know.” 

Bill kept right on. “Saw Joe Pickens 
on his way back from there this morning 
—had six of the biggest bass I ever saw 
in my life—only fished an hour!” 

“How—how’s that?” I  stammered, 
reaching for my hat. 

“Fact—six of *em!” 

Down came the top of my desk with 
a bang. I grabbed my hat and coat, 
locked my door and, following Bill’s ex- 
ample, went down the stairs three at a 
time. 

Outside an auto purred noisily—Bill 
hadn’t even cut her off; he knew it would 
take but thirty seconds to convince me. 

We jumped in and were off. Stopping 
at a little place where they make ham 
sandwiches in twenty seconds—good ones 
—we got a lunch; then sped on up the 
street and out to the house. 

“Bring your automatic!” Bill yelled, as 
{ disappeared into a side door. And so 
[ slipped my Colt into the tackle box. I 
threw my hat onto the bed, slammed on 
an old straw, grabbed up my rod and was 
gone. 

“You're the stuff,” encouraged Bill, as 
he opened the throttle a little more. “T 
never knew you to fail me. Sometimes 
you act awful stuck up at first, but when- 
ever there’s anything doing in the bass 
line I always know I'll have company.” 
Bill always makes this little speech; he’s 
been making it for ten years, but whether 
he does it to ease his own conscience or 
to ease mine, I have never found out. 

“Bill!” I exclaimed, “she is busted, ain’t 
she?” I couldn’t believe my eyes as I 
stared at the place where the big reservoir 
had been. ; 

“Sure—that’s what I told you,” he 
answered. 

There was a big nick taken out of the 
embankment about a hundred feet wide, 
and all that was left of the big lake of 
water was a narrow channel through the 
middle. This was the creek itself, except 
that the violent rush of water had torn 
it out and made it much deeper than it 
used to be. At intervals, there were big, 
blue holes—scummy over the top—and as 
we saw these our eyes danced with pleas- 
ure. 

“Plug’s the thing,” I said. 
very thing!” 

“Don’t know,” answered Bill skeptical- 
ly. “We can try it, though.” 

For twenty minutes we tried, without a 


“Just the 


single strike. Several times I caught a 
fleeting glimpse of a striped body as it 
flashed against the light, but they wouldn’t 


rise. 
“Shucks !” said Bill, disgustedly. “Those 
bass aren’t going to fight these things so 
soon after the flood. That was a big thing 
for them, and they haven’t recovered 
enough yet to fight.” 
I didn’t argue the question for the sim- 








ple reason that ing I knew about 
large-mouth bass, I had learned from 
him; so I merely asked, “What had we 
better do, Bill?” 

“Silversides,” he answered. 

“Did you bring your seine?” 

“No; but you brought your automatic, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said, “but how in—” 

“Shut up and come on!” he answered, 
and started back to the car. 

In the edge of the creek-channel we 
found a large, flat stone—about three feet 
across. This we slid into the water where 
it stood about a foot deep on the stone. 
The whitish color must have attracted 
them, for the minnows swarmed onto it 
almost immediately. All fish are more or 
less curious. When they looked good and 
plentiful, Bill took the automatic and let 
them have four shots in quick succession. 

The stone served three purposes: It 
kept the water from becoming muddy; 
it created a greater concussion, and there- 
by more killing power; and it showed the 
dead minnows up when they settled to the 
bottom. 

We got sixteen minnows with the one 


attempt. Try it sometime. They were 
dead, all right, but if a bass is hungry 
he will always bite on a dead minnow 
in running water. 

We separated a little distance and got 
busy. My minnow couldn’t have more 
than reached the bottom till I had a bite 
—a strong, jerky bite! I tightened up a 
little; and then how my reel did buzz! 
He ran out over half my line before he 
turned; and when I finally got him up to 
the top, I saw that he was really a big 
one; and no mistake! When I put him 
on the scales later on, he pulled just 
four pounds and six ounces. I’d rather 
catch a big bass than to eat the finest 
dinner in the world—any day in the 
week. 

I had no sooner taken the bass off my 
hook than I saw that Bill, too, had struck 
it lucky. His hat was off, and he was 
prancing excitedly up and down the bank 
in a wild endeavor to stop the awful 
rushes of the bass. He didn’t seem to 
have enough line—or maybe he was afraid 
of breaking it. Anyway, he continued 
running up and down the bank like a wild 


man. 

I stood holding the bass in one hand 
and my hook in the other, strangely: fasci- 
nated by Bill’s performance. Of course I 
had a fellow-feeling for him, but to tell 
the truth, never yet had I seen a bass 
that hard to handle. Then suddenly the 
bank caved, and Bill, rod and all, plunged 
into the water and out of sight! 

Flinging my fish and rod to one side, 
I rushed to his assistance. Arriving at 
the point where he had slid over the bank, 
I peeped over and saw Bill calmly tread- 
ing water, while in his two hands he held 
his rod—reeling frantically. 

“Thank goodness!” he exclaimed, as a 
tug came at the line. “I’ve still got him.” 
He kept reeling, and slowly worked his 
way to bank. 

Oh, yes, he landed him—even though 
it was an eight-pounder. He landed him 
all by himself—without any help—for Bill 
wouldn’t have it said that he couldn’t land 
a bass—just a mere bass. 


On the way back that night, as we slid 
along through the pale, summer moon- 
light, we took another fond look at our 
string of beauties. There were seven 
weighing from three to eight pounds 
each and five ranging all the way from 
one to three pounds. 

“Bill,” I said, sternly, “if you ever do 
slip off and go fishing without me—bas< 
fishing—I’ll never forgive you!” 


The Ghost of Summer 


Over the frosted beds of dead, brown leaves 
And through tall, tangled masses of brown stalks, 
Between the rose hedge and the lily pond 
With dainty step the ghost of Summer walks. 
Sweet as a memory, tender as a thought, 
Bright and illusive as a dream at dawn, 
From wind-swept terrace blanketed with snow 
The ghost of Summer trails across the lawn. 


By E. Graves Mabie 


Fragrance of hyacinth and mignonette 
In fancy born, with magic scent endowed; 
It is a prophesy, for the soul returns 
As Summer when she casts aside her shroud, 
In vesture new each year she lives and dies, 
And we, who love her best, welcome her ghost, 
Sighing for joys departed and, to joys 
When Summer lives again, we drink a toast. 
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ITH him a 
W gocd dog 

was a set- 
ter. That much 
was settled. While, 
whenever I heard 
anyone speak of a 
particularly good 
dog I invariably 
thought of a 





pointer. Still this 
man and ! were friends. Strange as 
it was, we were good friends. Many 


times, while trying to decide the old 
Question as to which is the best bird 
dog—a setter or a pointer, our arguments 
waxed very warm indeed. And at the 
end of these heated debates, we were al- 
ways about as far from an agreement as 
certain people I have heard of who de- 
bated as to the relative fighting qualities 
of the big- and little-mouth black bass. 
By the way, this friend of mine who 
thinks a setter is a better quail dog than 
a pointer also has the nerve to argue that 
the big-mouth bass is a gamer fish than 
the little-mouth. It’s always been a thing 
hard for me to understand how as good 
a sportsman as this man is could get such 
strange views on some subjects! 

One night while we were enjoying our 
after-supper pipes in camp on the river 
we worked around until the subject under 
fire was bird dogs. We had steered clear 
of this topic all day while in the duck 
blind together, but as the flight had been 
bad we had about used up all the other 
available matter for conversation. So 
when time to turn in came my old friend 
was still telling me what this setter and 
that setter had done in certain field trials, 
and quoting every author that ever wrote 
a line in favor of the setter. To wind 
him up, so that we might get some sleep, 
I suggested that when the quail season 
opened we take his two setters, which, of 
course, were the best two setters that ever 
lived, and my two pointers, which, like- 
wise, were the two best pointers in the 
world, and go out and decide this question 
once and for all. In the future there 
would be no more arguments as to which 
was the best dog, but people the world 
over would say when asked, “Why don’t 
you know? That matter was all settled 
out in Kansas in the fall of 1912.” 

There aren’t any too many birds in our 
part of the State and when the season 
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Wary Bob White. 


By R. P. Iolland 


opened the ground was as dry as a bone 
It sure put a dog on his mettle to do any 
good at all. For my first two or three 
trips I came home with an awfully light 
game-coat, and I was sure pleaser to find 
that my friend had done no better. Thie 
birds were wild and seemed to run worse 
than I had ever seen them. Your dogs 
would make the covey point when you 
went into a field where you knew there 
were always birds. Up they would get 
when you walked in and out of sight over 
the hill, just as they had done for the 
last twenty years. You knew right where 
to find them. They would be in that big 
slough at the end of the field. So you 
work your dogs in close and ease up to 
the slough grass, expecting every minute 
to see one of the dogs “nail” a single. 
You get tired of skirting the edges and 
not getting any birds, so you get into the 
grass yourself and tramp it all down, but 
not a bird flushes. Maybe if you are 
lucky one will jump out from under your 
feet just as you are leaving, on your way 
to another covey. 


EITHER of us was very anxious for 
the test to come, for we both felt 
that our dogs were very much at fault 








Pat and Kaiser 


most of the time 
in not locating the 
flushed coveys. We 
had decided to 
hunt my pointers 
in the first part of 
the day and use 
the setters in the 
afternoon, the dogs 
not in use to be 
left with the darky 
boy in the buckboard until our return. 

It was a beautiful fall morning when 
I drove over to get my friend and his 
famous setters, but the air was the same 
dry air that we had been having for the 
last week or so. When I drove up in 
front of his house his corduroy coat wih 
gun across it was lying on the lawn. 
Both setters sat close by. Sam watching 
the door of his master’s house, through 
which his master was expected any min- 
ute, while old Judge, his star performer, 
kept his eyes glued on the gun and coat. 

No one ever saw a finer day, from al- 
most any: point of view, except that of the 
quail hunter; the sun was shining and 
gave promise ‘of _being warm ; in fact, hot 
before the morning was well ‘begun. Our 
first stopping place was a long narrow 
corn field that had been shucked out, with 
timber on either side. My dogs and I had 
been to this same field several times be- 
fore this season, and had always found 
birds. I was playing one of my best cards 
first. I told my setter friend to watch, 
and I would show him a clever piece of 
dog-work. Bird-sense I claim all point- 
ers have; it has been my experience that 
they use their heads to better advantage 
than their long-haired brothers. 

As we crossed the fence we ‘could see 
where a broad strip of millet belted the 
corn at about its center. The field sloped 
slightly from both sides to the center, 
which also made this millet patch a kind 
of draw. My friend was standing look- 
ing the ground over when I turned old 
Kaiser loose. The little old rascal was 
off like a shot, straight down the corn 
row he went, on the down-wind side of 
the field until he reached this millet, then 
with his clean-cut head thrown high he 
turned up through the field. About the 
center of the millet I believe he was when 
I saw his stride break and he snapped 
into a point. Pat, who had cast down the 
center of the field, saw his mate when 























Pointers, Setters and Wary Bob White 


fully one hundred yards from him and 
backed instantly, asking no better proof 
than old Kaiser’s judgment that they were 
there, and not moving as much as a hair 
until we passed him on our way down to 
the other dog. Then he came along as 
though he was afraid he would break 
— so carefully did he put each foot 
own. 


P they got, not more than a dozen Sf 

them, little brown streaks they were 
as they headed straight for the timber. 
As the guns cracked both dogs dropped 
to shot! No, they did not drop; they 
stood with heads high, using their eyes 
to the best of their ability. Pat knew 
right where to find a dead bird or two, 
and old Kaiser could have told you the 
exact place where the covey went into 
the timber. I suggested that we go on 
into the next field, but my friend was 
wise. He insisted that we hunt this covey 
a while, even if we did not shoot any 
more. I had objected to shooting any 
more of them, for I thought the covey 
small enough already to withstand the 
winter and their other enemies who rec- 
ognize no closed season. 

We went into the timber, not only into 
it, but we tramped up and down and 
through it, and never a quail did we raise. 
The dogs tore back and forth, and from 
their actions you 


ing to this I noticed that 
Kaiser had not moved. Want- 
ing my friend to discover 
this himself. I did not call 
his attention to the old rascal 
crouched there against ‘the 
slough bank. We had walked 
some little piece up the 
slough, following the re- 
mainder of the birds, when 
my friend exclaimed, “Where 
is your other dog?” “Oh, I 
had forgotten about him,” I 
answered, “we will find him 
back here in the slough; you 
remember he was pointing 
about thirty feet south of the 
other dog, and I suppose his 
birds did not flush.” Do you 
know, that man’s face was 
good to look at when he saw old Kaiser 
still in his same position after all that 
shooting and tramping around. I knew 
right there that it was time to go get 
the setters, that my pointers had given 
one setter man something to think 
about anyway. As we were on our way 
back Kaiser slowed up a second where we 
had flushed the covey, and Pat, who 
happened to be crossing ahead of us, 
backed him instantly. My friend re- 


marked that Pat sure respected the older 
dog’s judgment. 











would judge there 
had never been 
any quail in this 
particular timber. 
We had already 
spent too much 
time here and had 
decided to give 
them up, when I 
looked over = to- 
wards the bluff 
and Pat had one 
nailed. I know 
we had _ walked 
within a foot of 
this bird several 
times, the dogs 
surely had done 
the same. He had 
been there all the time, too, and no 
doubt some of his mates were not very 
far away. But so it had been all fall. I 
flushed him and he seemed to come right 
out of a big oak leaf. We watched him 
dodge for his life around trees and 
bushes, every minute expecting to hear 
the gun which did not pop. 

Both dogs dashed over the hill ahead 
of us, and, as we came up to them in a 
little orchard with corn between the trees, 
they had them again located. Pat was 
crouched as though he had put on the 
brakes too suddenly and Kaiser was 
standing close up behind him. Both of 
them had the scent strong. This was a 
larger covey, and we were lucky enough 
to watch them light again. Down over 
the hill they went and pitched into the 
slough. It was plain to anyone that the 
dogs had also seen them light, for as we 
approached the grass both dogs began to 
“road” long before it was possible for 
them to have caught the scent. I ordered 
them on and as they ran along the edge 
both dogs pointed. Kaiser was about 
thirty feet ahead of Pat and nearer the 
center of the slough. 


VAT dog shall we go in on?” 
asked my friend. Pat being the 
nearest I walked in ahead of him and out 
they went. It happened that most of the 
bunch was in front of him, and we got 
pretty busy shooting quail. Pat retrieved 
our dead ones and while we were attend- 





“We left the pointers with the darky boy in the buckboard” 


With the setters we went the other di- 
rection and when they were ordered out 
I saw in a second that Judge, the older 
of the two, was faster than my fastest 
pointer. He simply raced; I don’t believe 
I ever saw any dog run as fast. Down 
through the corn he went, out to the edge 
of the field, along the edge a ways, then 
back into the corn. While he was trim- 
ming up the edges, Sam was chopping 
the center up in pretty good style. The 
field narrowed to a point at the far side 
and down this point Judge went, when 
all at once he stopped, took two or three 
steps to the right, and then dropped into 
one of the most intense points I ever saw. 
His head was held high, while his hind 
quarters sunk to the ground. His mouth 
was open and his eyes actually had a 
glassy stare. Sam, the other dog, showed 
no great amount of enthusiasm in his 
backing, but seemed much more interested 
in watching us to see just when we were 
going to shoot. 


HEN these birds flushed both dogs 

quickly ran in behind us. My friend 
called out. “Dead bird, Sammie,” and for 
the first time in my life I saw a dog dash 
out after a dead bird, pick him up on the 
run and come back just as fast as he went 
out. Most any retriever goes out fast 
enough, but how many of them come back 
actually on the dead run. These birds 
crossed the road and lit at the edge of 
an orchard, and, as we came to the road, 





‘ Judge came up on the other side” 


after ordering the dogs on, we found 
them on point at the very edge of the 
road. It seemed to be Judge’s point with 
Sam backing. As we approached, Judge 
seemed to be a little nervous, then all 
at once he backed away and quickly cir- 
cled off into the orchard and came up on 
the other side of a clump of sunflowers 
and sumack. 

“They have got to go some when they 
can run away from those pups,” said the 
setter man. And I believed him when I 
looked into the brush and saw another 
whole covey there, 
with a setter on 
either side of them. 
They were on their 
feet though and 
milling around, and 
before you could 
say scat they had 
exploded like as 
many bumblebees. 
We shot at them 
and shot hard, but 
they flew only fast- 
er. One bird I 
knew I hit, but 
when last seen he 
seemed in the best 
of spirits. We were 
also very lucky in 
marking this bunch. 
They went straight down the road and 
turned into a big hedge. As they had 
seemed inclined to run I suggested that 
we eat an apple or two and have a smoke 
before we followed them. 





FTER our rest we started down the 

hedge. We had not gone far when 
Sam stopped. He fairly slid, he stopped 
so quickly. Ags we came up to him 
the bird flushed wild. No sooner had the 
bird left the ground than he ran right in, 
a thing that surprised me, for before this 
he had been very steady at wing.” When 
he reached the place where the bird had 
fiushed he did not pause a second, but 
several feet farther on he snatched up a 
dead quail from the ground and went 
tearing back to his master, always with 
the same rabbit-chasing speed. 

His master saw that Sam had turned a 
good one, so when he threw the bird over 
to me, saying it must be the one I hit 
when the covey flushed, he also said he 
thought we had better quit for the day, as 
we had killed enough birds. On the way 
back we talked of everything except bird 
dogs, but my friend finally said he was 
now positive that there were some good 
pointers in the world, although perhaps 
not as many as setters, but the only thing 
to do was to swear by the individual and 
not the breed. ‘I thoroughly agreed with 
him on that score and furthermore I 
wantéd to add that he possessed two good 
setters. 
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THE SPORTSMANS WORLD 








The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
tournaments and casting contests. Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns, 
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HOW TO USE SKIS 
By Martin Dahl 

Having read your article in Fretp anp 
Stream, “How to Use Skis,” I will allow 
myself to state a few personal remarks 
about the subject. 

The author’s idea of bindings does not 
appeal to me, as the strap that leads from 
toe strap and back, just above the ankle, 
on long and hard trails, is apt to hurt the 
heel a great deal. In 1907 there was a 
patent for ski bindings filed by Captain 
Hintfeld (the Hintfeld binding), which 
I think is hard to make any improvements 
on, and which is for purchase in almost 
any high-class sporting goods store in the 
Eastern and Western states. Note the 
sketch. As you see, the strap that leads 
around the shoe does not reach above 
the heel of the shoe, and won’t bother 
the foot the least. If you once have 
clasped the fastener on, it will stay put 
until you untie it yourself. 

Every skimmer ought to be provided 
with two sticks, made out of one inch 
bamboo, that should not reach above your 
waistline. They should be provided at 
the bottom, about two inches from below, 
with bamboo rings, about 6 inches in 
diameter and fastened with babbiche 
lashings. The ring of bamboo should not 
be over one-fourth of an inch thick. 

The skis, which should be made out of 
ash wood, should not be longer than you 
can reach the top with your fingers, and 
should have a nice round curve at the 
end. If the curve is sharp the ski won’t 
slide over hard snow, but 
stick in the frosting. 

Now you will get the 
use of your sticks in 
climbing a steep hill. Take 
it easy, do not rush, and 
































HINTFELD BINDING 


In sliding down, be sure to let the sticks 
trail behind you, because if you hold them 
in front of you it might lead to fatal 
accidents, and if the speed is too great 
for you, simply sit down on your sticks 
and ride on them. If you once get used 
to these methods I believe those block 
hinges will seem a nuisance to you. I 
have used skis for 21 winters. I have 
had very few difficulties, and only one 
bad accident. Once I “hugged” a pine 
tree while at great speed and got pretty 
badly smashed up. I have seen men, in 
training of course, running 35 miles over 
rough country, broken trail, in 4 hours 
and 30 minutes. And here is another 
pointer: When trying to jump a windfall 
be sure to leave your sticks behind you; 
throw them away, even if you have to 
double for them. I once saw a greenhorn 
get his stick right through him. When 
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USING THE SKI STICKS climb crosswise up the hill. 
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Play Billiards! 


Keep the Home Fires Burning 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are an all-year sport—brimful of fresh surprises 
every game! This is not forced exercise, but healthful fun; and it brings to players 
life-long benefits. 

Shared by boys and girls, and mothers and “old boys’—billiards instils the 
love of home in all. With practice you can soon control the balls, but not the merry 
flow of jest that often makes the best of players lose. 


Give your home Carom and Pocket Billiards—not ‘‘ some-time,”” but NOW—this Christmas. A small 
part payment puts a scientific Brunswick Table in your home. Pay the balance monthly—as you play. 









Your Address 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES #2 


Life, speed, accuracy and lightning action—beautiful cabinet work in rosewood, Book FREE 
mahogany, oak and walnut. Brunswick “Quick Demountable” 
Tables fit all size rooms, and are easily folded when not in play. 


“Baby Grand” home-size regulation styles for spare rooms, lofts, base- 
ments, or private billiard rooms. Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Tips, Cue- f THE BRUNSWICK-RALKE-COLLENDER Cc 
Dept. 59 C, —— S. Wabash Avenue 


Clamps, expert book of 33 games, etc., all included free. 
Write at once for handsome color-book —“ Billiards—The Home f hicago, Il. 
Magnet” and pick out the size and style best fitted to your home. a Send me one of the free color-books— 








Low prices, easy terms and home trial offer included. af “ BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet” and tell 
Mail the coupon for this interesting book at once. o me about your home trial offer. 
THE BRUNSWICK-PALKE.COLLENDER (0. ei 


ca 
Dept. 59 C, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, & 
Chicago - Address Sea. 
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you land from a jump, land gracefully; 
bend your knees, the right knee close to 
the ground and stay that way until you 
feel you have your balance, then 
straighten up slowly. If you want to im- 
prove your speed, or go easily in wet 
weather, apply a little.wax at the bottom 
of the skis. This keeps them from stick- 
ing to the snow. 


PACKING WATER ON YOUR 
BACK 


By Dwight Franklin 

This title will probably bring to mind 
the arid Southwest, dry camping, hot 
alkali dust, muddy water-noles and the 
like. But it is really a trick that is well 
worth trying on any hike, in any part of 
the country where you do not camp within 
a very short distance of water. 

On many of my 
lone hikes in the vicin- 
ity of New York City 
(and believe me there 
is some good wild 
country still left with- 
in fifty miles!) I have 
camped on mountain 
tops with a gorgeous 
view, a _ delightful 
breeze and in every 
way ideal, except for 
the water problem. 
Consequently, I in- 
cluded a canvas bucket 
in my equipment. It 
weighed but a few 
ounces and proved 
well worth while for 
hauling water. 

On several trips I 
loaded her up at the 
last spring and labor- 
iously toted my water 
over a rough country, 
occasionally spilling 
some, and when it 
came to really rough going, climbing 
cliffs and the like, the thing became a 
badly balanced nuisance as, carried in one 
hand, it left only one free hand with 
which to hang on. 

Then I bethought myself of a similar kind 
of bucket for sale at most sporting goods 
stores, which had a throat like a duffle- 
bag, with a string enabling one to tie up 
the water securely. This meant that the 
spilling would be eliminated, but still the 
bucket of water remained a clumsy prop- 
osition. I solved the problem, however, 
by flattening one side of the wire rim, 
os on three brass rings, one at each 
end of flattened part and one ring at the 
bottom edge. Strong tapes fastened to 
these rings make it an easy matter to tie 
it to the pack, leaving both hands free for 
climbing. It solves the water carrying 
problem to perfection. But don’t carry 
the bucket next to your back or you'll 
be a victim of pneumonia. 


CANVAS-COVERING A PETER- 
BOROUGH CANOE 


Could you tell me how much canvas I 
would need to cover a 17-foot Peter- 
borough canoe? How could I prepare the 
canvas so it would be smooth? What 
weight canvas would be best to use? 
Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
G. W. Frxnsson. 

Ans.—We should advise the purchase 
of 6% yards of 10 oz. duck, 60 inches 
wide, or in lieu of this 13 yards of the 
same 30 inches wide, cutting in half and 
sewing together down the blue seam line, 
to make a single piece 60 inches wide. 








CANVAS PAIL 
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Field 


This canvas is next stretched on the canoe 
beginning at the center and tacking both 
sides simultaneously, working a little 
towards one end and then a little towards 
the other. It will lie very smooth and 
any wrinkles can be taken out by wetting 
the canvas and shrinking it. It is next 
singed with a torch to burn off the small 
fibres and then painted with linseed oil, 
after which a coat of white lead paste is 
rubbed in all over and finally the color 
coat is put on.—Eb. 


ANOTHER CURE FOR BOW-AND- 
ARROWITIS 

In your October issue you published a 

letter from R S. in which he asks 

where he could get a bow and arrow to 

shoot big game with, as he could not af- 

ford to buy an expensive arm and its 
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DESIGNS FOR CARRYING WATER PAIL 


expensive ammunition. I think a man 
who is willing to risk his life in a snow- 
bound wilderness with nothing but a bow 
and arrow is too good a sportsman to 
put off with a few discouraging remarks 
like your answer. I would suggest that 
he hunt up an old fashioned muzzle load- 
ing shot gun, buy black. powder by the 
pound and caps by the hundred. He can 
gét a bullet mold and cast all the bullets 
he needs. A little bag of shot would also 
be necessary. The whole equipment 
wouldn’t cost more than $15. If he hasn’t 
got the $15 let us take up a collection for 
him. 

Fifty years ago, before we knew of such 
foolish things as hammerless shot guns, 
smokeless powder, choke bore, etc., I shot 
many a wild pigeon from the very top of 
tall old hemlocks with one of these old 
fashioned muzzle loaders, where the shot 
from one of these new fandangled and 
dangerous nuisances wouldn’t even knock 
the dust off one of these bird’s feathers. 
With a ball they even do better. 

There isn’t a living thing in America 
that cannot be knocked down and out at 
75 yards by them. As regards strength, I 
would like to add that I have never seen 
one bust no matter how much powder 
and shot were put in. I always measured 
mine by the handful. And say, while I 
am at it knocking your new guns let me 
also knock the new rifles, some of which, 
I oughtn’t to say many of which, can’t 
even make groups of 8 inches at 100 
yards. 

We used to shoot turkeys’ heads off at 
80 yards with the old time Kentucky 
rifles. 

If anybody wants real sport and no 
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worry, let him go back to the muzzle 
loaders of fifty years ago. 
Op Timer Wuo Got THE GAME. 


PERMANGANATE FOR SNAKE 
BITE 


I note in the story “Quail Among the 
Palmettos,” that our Mr. Bouchard re- 
fers to using permanganate of potash and 
syringe for snake bite. 

Kindly give me the idea of how to use 
it. Snake hunting is one of my hobbies 
when I have the chance, and I want the 
information if it is at your command. 
In the past I have used ammonia. Is 
this permanganate of potash good for 
man and beast? 

Yours truly, 
Warren L, Goutpin. 

Ans.—Referring to the use of perman- 
ganate of potash for 
snake bites, would say 
that I always carry it 
along as a wound anti- 
septic and also in case 
of snake bite. I do not 
particularly care for 
the use of syringe. In 
case of a bite slit open 
the fang marks with 
two deep knife cuts 
and rub in a little of 
the powdered perman- 
ganate. It does not 
seem to smart in an 
open wound as some 
other antiseptics do. As 
you know, the poison is 
usually shot in quite 
deep where it issues 
from the point of the 
snake’s fang and i 
would much prefer cut- 
ting deeper than the 
bite of the snake and 
allowing the blood to 
escape freely, also put- 
ting the permanganate down where it will 
do good.——Eb. 





SMOKING OUT SKUNK 


Is it practical to smoke out skunk? 
Can a person do it? You can pick up a 
fur book and it will say, “We use this 
smoker—it will do the thing.” If it is 
practical to use @ smoker for skunk or 
other animals, can you give me the name 
of a good smoker? 

Yours truly, 
Une C. Farranp. 

Ans.—When a skunk holes up we be- 
lieve that it will be practical to smoke 
him out by using one of the numerous 
patent smudges which are sold by such 
outfitters as Baker, Murray & Imbrie, 17 
Warren Street, New York City, etc. These 
smudges resemble a small candle of some 
punky composition which you light and 
which gives out enough smoke to smudge 
out a whole tent full of mosquitoes and 
flies. This is a very acrid smcke and 
cannot be endured by human beings, and 
we believe that if you lit one of these 
and dropped it down the burrow Mr. 
Skunk would come out at once. An or- 
dinary smoke fire would not penetrate 
down into the burrow.—Eb. 





MAKING RAWHIDE ROPE 
Mr. Epitor: 

Your reply to Mr. E. Darling will not 
do for a good rope. Am inclosing rough 
sketch of manner of cutting strands. This 
should be done from dry hide, but un- 
less Mr. Darling has done this work be- 
fore or seen it done he will most likely 
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Pictures from Home 


Over there, with thousands of miles of sea and land between 
them and home, are Our Boys, smiling and fighting—fighting with 
bullets, against a dogged foe; with smiles, fighting homesickness and 


dread monotony. 

It’s a part of the nation’s job to-day to keep those boys cheerful, 
to hold fast the bonds between camp and home, to make light 
hearts and smiling faces—and these things pictures can help to do— 
pictures of the home folks and the home doings, pictures of the 
neighbors, pictures that will enliven their memories of the days 
before the war—simple Kodak pictures, such as you can make. 


These can help. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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No Finer Gift for 
One Who 4 
Hunts 












outfit is 
just the 
thing that 
every hunter 
or outer will 
best appreciate 
ofall things you 
could give him or her, 


MARBLES 
- GAME-GETTER GUN 


has proven the best for years. 









joots .44 shot or round 

ball; fongihe 12, 1S and 18 inches. Stock 
folds. Shoulder holster Coat 
attaches to coat, always in 
fety Axe has 


proof Match Box. 
Marble makes 60 Out- 


ing Specialties. 
ASK YOUR 
DEALER 









& MFG. CO. 
SZS Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


Adirondack Wool Gloves 
for Men $ 1 50 


& Women Pair 


Delightfully warm,good look- 
ing, panne Be my not the 
0 inary make. Fer every 
eutdeor cccesion. Made of high-grade 
Scotch wool close knitted, leather bound 
















wrist, clasp fastener. me shade 
either heather or oxford, Order to day. 
We sell Adirondack LARGE 
Outdoor Apparei of every ima CATALOG 
Otex fens Sscue tea 4 ~ FREE 


W.C. LEONARD & CO. 719 Main St. Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


NORTAIAND SKI 


Used in Making World’s Record 
Jump of 203 ft. Mr. Henry Hall 
Enjoy Skiing—The King of Wirter 
Sports, by using the Famous North- 
land Skisand Accessories. 

4 Write for new catalog—free, telling 
all about our Skis, Toboggans, Snow 
Shoes and Accessories. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
2400 Hampden Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


The EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’S BELT SAFE 





















it to—Made of Brass, Nickel 
Pi Gun Metal or oxidized 
complete with 

Canvas Belt for $1.00 
money— jewels— 


watch—cigarettes or matches perfectly safe and dry. 
HYFIELD MFG. CO., 21 Walker Street, W. Y. City 














GERBER ic ccc sce cctcccctovecessccsccese $20 and 
ceecb ete Beth beeen s cacees codes $20 and up 

Hunt BORED cn ccccccccccccoscccccces $20 and up 

Boats detachable motor........++++++; $30 and up 


Motor boats with engine installed........ $162 and 
CA FREE—Please state what kind of boat you 
are interested in 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
32 Ellis Avenue PESHTIGO, WIS. 





SAVE 
TIME—STAMPS—TROUBLE 


SEE LAST LEFT HAND ADVERTISING PAGE 
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fail to make good. He can buy a good 
braided hemp or manila rope with hands 
of rawhide attached for about $5. A 
good rawhide rope, if he values his time, 
will cost about $25 or $30. One not made 
right is of no value whatever. 

f Mr. Darling desires I will write out 
full instructions for making rawhide rope 
as used and made on the range by cow- 
boys. I know whereof I speak as I rode 
the range and have made several ropes. 
Don’t think this will interest many read- 
ers of Firetp AND Stream. In making 
knots, slides, etc., Mr. Darling can see 
how this is done by buying a quirt and 
taking the knot off 
and replacing with 
same strands. It 
would be a hard 
matter to give a 
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and several smaller bunches, besides these 
that they ran down and killed. 

I wasn’t personally acquainted with the 
men who killed this buck, but I saw it in 
the Zauguan of his house, walked in and 
asked for a piece of the meat and for the 
head, offering to pay for it all. I got all 
I asked for and he wouldn’t take a cent, 
and 90 per cent. of the Mexicans are like 
him in their kind liberality with persons 
who treat them like gentlemen, which 
most of them are, even though they may 
not be able to read or write. 

A New York “dude” sportsman could 
start from the Pennsylvania station in a 
Pullman and in 
a 75 hours’ run 
would find himself 
in the Eagle Hotel, 
Eagle Pass, Texas, 
with elevators, pri- 





diagram of the 


double knot or 
slide. 
This estimate e°ctck cof cat 


of cost does not 
include cost of 
hide. 
Sincerely, one- 
time cowboy, 
G. E. Lrxn. 


TRAPPING IN THE ADIRON- 
DACKS 


What is the best trapping locality in the 
Adirondack Mountains, New York, and 
how can it be reached. 

What is the price of a resident and non- 
resident trapping license? 

May a sidearm be carried on the trap- 
line without a special permit? 

Where can I secure a good map cover- 
ing this locality? 

Your everlasting reader, 
Ww. Ross. 


CUTTING OUT RAWH 


Ans.—To our mind, the best trapping 
locality in the Adirondacks would be the 
region around Lower Saranac Lake from 
Saranac village, through to Hunters’ 
Lodge on the Raquette. You could cover 
this line with a canoe until the ice forms 
and then by snowshoe and toboggan. 

The New York trapping. license costs 
$1 and permits the holder to both hunt 
and trap. There is no restriction about 
carrying a side arm on the trap line and 
no special permit is required. 

The best maps of this locality can be 
had from Messrs. Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, 44 East 22nd Street, New York 
City.—Eb. 





ANTELOPE NOT RARE IN 
MEXICO 


I see you refer to prong-horn antelope 
as “the rarest of American large game.” 
Well, I had antelope steak for dinner two 
hours ago and there is more in the ice 
box for supper, and there is a dandy 
scalp soaking in a brine of salt and alum 
in a lard pail, and a fine skull, well cleaned 
of meat and brains, with a pair of newly 
shed horns that are only hard on the 
tips, for the scalp to be mounted on, and 
also an old cast horn, hard and hairless 
to compare with the soft and hairy new 
horns, and prove to doubters that antelope 
do shed their horns. 

“Where did I shoot him?” you ask. I 
didn’t shoot him, a crowd of Mexican 
hunters went down the river about 15 
miles in a Ford and ran a bunch of ante- 
lope down, and killed three with double- 
barrel shotguns loaded with buckshot. 
They said they saw one bunch of about 35 


From center of hide cot oul 8° circle. Then commenct 


/ is 
43 ft, rope Din repake qhout 65 ft. strands, Tis it 
Some job te make a good rape. Better forget It 


vate baths, and an 
excellent table, 
and taking a jit- 
ney in. front of the 
hotel in less than 
90 minutes, with a 
man that knew the 
country (anda 
permit from the 
Mexican com- 
. mandante) would 
be where the antelope were killed. Dan 
Singer went a h—Il of a long way to get 
game that he could have got much nearer 
home, even including mountain sheep. 

I am not looking for a chance to guide 
“dudes,” as, when I hunt I neither guide 
nor am guided, but hunt alone. 

The only time I ever acted as guide I 
killed all the game and the “dude” paid 
the bill, and it was the other way round 
when I once hired a guide, he got all the 
game, and I ate it and paid the bill as 


canter af thde. 
Mme 14-7 Sy 


IDE ROPE FROM HIDE 


well. Very truly yours, 
A. D. Temp te, 
Note: “Curing Meat” in the October 
issue was by the same author. We owe 


our readers and Mr. Temple an apology 
for the omission of his name (which by 
the way occurred because the manuscript 
was unsigned), and hereby give the au- 
thor his rightful due—Eb. 





SNIPE SHOOTING WITH A 
20-GAUGE 
By Bassett Jones 


I am sorry for Mr. Paul A. Curtis. In 
his article on “Wing Shooting” for 
long bills, he has missed fire badly. 
Evidently he has gone about shore bird 
hunting in a manner likely to produce as 
little sport as,possible. As a matter of 
fact, there is so much sport in the game 
that I have given up duck shooting in 
favor of it for some years past. 

I should like to take Mr. Curtis with 
me some early October, just about now, 
for a week or two of casual shooting 
when the older, and more wary, plover 
are coming by; when the jacks are in the 
marshes, the mosquitoes are gone and the 
air is full of “pep.” 

We don’t build blinds, we don’t use de- 
coys, and we don’t use dogs. We carry 
20 gauge guns, or, perhaps one of the 
party may have a 16, but no larger. 

Our shells have a value, and, for every 
shell fired, some one must account either 
for a bird or a dollar: 

Furthermore, when we have shot 
enough birds for supper we cease firing 
and dig clams or dredge scallops. (Did 
you ever eat the whole animal fried just 
a little in shallow fat and cornmeal?) 
We have no photos of long strings to 
show, but we have close shooting and 
clean consciences. 
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Here's Your 
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Although the Justrite would cost you $1.50 
at your store, we are able to offer this 
lamp, owing to the large quantities we 
have purchased, with a year’s $ 

subscription to Field and Stream 2 50 
(total value $3.50) for - - - <- - 


This is Offer No. 1 


“Get-Aboard” Opportunity 





QUIP YOURSELF with 
one or more of the prac- 
tical articles listed on this 

page. Buy now on the rising 
market and “beat” the war lords 
to it. All are useful, serviceable 
and manufactured by the biggest 
and best known manufacturers. 
All have been tested and have 
proved 100% efficient. Each and 
every one is endorsed by FIELD 
AND STREAM. 





FITS THE POCKET 





= 1 Fonts mag Bene 
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Field ‘and s PL ig to we 93, 50 


In the store this 
you $2.50. - 
quantities, we are able 


If you want more than one of 
these splendid articles, get a few 
of your friends to subscribe to 


FIELD AND STREAM. Add the 
additional amount required to the 


This is : Offer No. § 























A Marble Hunt- 
ing Knife (regu- 
lar price at stores 
$1. 50), ogee 
postpaid, to you 
gether with a full 
year’s subscription 


(‘otal value $2. 50 


$3.50) for - « 
This is Offer No. 2 







regular subscription price, and we 
will send you the article desired 
and the subscriptions to your 
friends. 











Every sportsman you induce to 
subscribe to FIELD AND STREAM 
will result in saving you at least 
$1.00 on any article you select. 
Isn’t it worth the effort? 





This LEEDAW Compass sells for Ag 25 in the 
stores and by purchasing them in large lots 


we are able A offer one to you $2. 50 


with a year’ s cubecription 


Don’t overlook the St. Lawrence with 
This is Offer No. 6 


reel, the tackle box, the tubular 
flash and the “Luckie” strike steel 
rod. We have only recently 
added these splendid articles to 











THE STANDARD FISHING AND TACKLE BOX 
It’s a beauty, made of steel, rust proof, finished hand- 
somely in hard baked black enamel. It is a real practical 
tackle bex, 11 inches long and inches wide and 244 
inches deep. Small enough to fit in the pocket, Sr 
enough to hold all of the tackle you need. 
would cost you $1.25 in your po . $ 
may have it with a year’s 2. 50 
to Field and Stream ($3.25 my te 


This is Offer No. 3 


our assortment. The manufact- 
urers of the above articles quoted 


The 


us, in quantity lots, a price low Ever Ready 
enough to enable us to offer you 

these articles in connection with DAYLO 
FIELD AND STREAM and at a big The nickel plate plated tu tubular 


hlight 
inches | and P, ord iy ine 
ia Gaanctan. It is sold 
complete with battery in 


saving to you. The supply is 
limited and inasmuch as they are 

new, the demand will be large. the nearest moore toi 
Order today and equip yourself. | $3.59 ..%°s yess, “ane 


pists ts to sp. 75 


This is Offer No. 7 


Don’t put off until tomorrow 
what you are inclined to do 
today Doit now before you 
forget it. 






































THE ST. LAWRENCE REEL 


It’s a corking light ht, smooth running, bait casting 
reel. Nickel plated, wat tice lick and drag, capacity 60 yards. 
It is manufactured by Abbey & Imbrie, one of the largest 

tackle manufacturers in the world. lt retaile for $2.50. 


You may have it with a year’s subscript Ae 50 


to Field aud Stream (ase kaka — - 
This is Offer No. 4 











This is one of the steel rods that have 


ently in Field and Stream’s Annual Prize ng Camasta. ow 
= oe Seo an Se © — yh and is ae om mn éieate 
yt lorton Manufact ng ny, man - 
urers of the famous “Bristol’’ ra. Luckie ————— 
rod has stood the test of expert fishermen. 461 Eighth Avenue 
It sells in your own tackle store for $2.25. Pp New York, N. Y. 
We are able to offer you this rod with a ee 
mere tee 7” Enclosed find.......2++.4++++. 


Ae subscription to 
isa. 25 value) for 





payment for one full year’s ruincrp 
“ _ tion to FIELD AND STREAM and arti 
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Let Us Tan Tous Hide 


And let us do your head mounting, rug. robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never lose anything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
feekee. or ng them into buckskin glove leather. 

cow, horse or any other kind of 

hide. or skin i. with the hair or fur on, and 

finished soft, light, odorless, moth proof and made 

@ up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s gar- 
when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
tonaing. taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices 

fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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EXHAUSTED OR DEBILITATED 


NERVE FORCE 


Bouy sete of ie megesing, whe te under 
& nervous nerve force, power or 
enerey. wand part particularly these, who are subject 
ns on the nervous 





and drai 
pany should not fail to — y to Winchester 
of Hypo- 


Ne C. 0. ‘reatment Scheme. Price 
$1.00 per box or bottle. Sent pronaid tn the Ur 8. 








CHRISTMAS JOYS 
DOUBLED 


















For you and for 
rw ye bay 
with Pa 

B LOOD PROOF 
Hunting Coat that 
blood can’t spot. Al- 
ways clean and SAN- 
ITARY. 

Our Catalog has il- 
lustrations, _descrip- 
tions, size chart, sam- 
ples of goods, and 
prices. Everything 
to make your buying 
easy. ree for it 
now. It’s Free. 


THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
256 West Fifth St, 0. 


.S. ARMY & NAVY GOO 


None Better Made—For Camp- 
ing and Outdoor Purposes 


a3” AT AUCTION BARGAIN PRICES “Gt 








Cots—Tents Riding Breeches 

Army Shoes—Blankets | Khaki Coats 

Khaki Trousers Leggings — Shirts 

Navy White Hats Scout Suits—Canteens 


end 6,000 other useful articles 
Bend 2c in Stamps for price list No. 20 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO.., Inc. 
Largest Government Outftters 
246 West 42nd Street New York City 
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A SIREN AMONG TURKEYS 
By Dr. E. Bailey 


“I wouldn’t be a turkey if I could. 
They are always a struttin’ and a doin’ 
no good.” 


Be that as it may, the old man, take it 
from me, could be a turkey if he would; 
and I should know, for I was beside him 
one March morning on one of the boniest 
backbones of the Potato Hill Mountains. 

The sun lit up the higher peaks to the 
west, turning the brown oak leaves to 
red and plating the dark pines with a film 
of silver. Down in the hollows the white 
mist still hung heavy and motionless. I 
stealthily posted myself in front of a big 
pine, on guard against any attack along 
the ridge from the west, gun resting on 
knee and comb touching my cheek. 

Facing south directly across the ridge, 
the old man sank upon his knees, sat 
back upon his heels, and folded his hands 
devoutly. Then sucking across the base 
of his thumb, he emitted a single plaintive 
call and almost instantly came the re- 
sponse, the peculiarly wild, explosive 
gobble of a mountain turkey. So start- 
lingly abrupt in its breaking forth—so 
surprising in its sudden termination. 

At once I forgot the money market 
and the price of cotton, as I concentrated 
my whole attention upon sight, hearing 
and the tense strain of keeping still. 
Somewhere, a little beyond the exceed- 
ingly long shadow of my supporting pine, 
was the grandest of all game birds. 

Before mz stretched the pale yellow 
grass of “yester-year” dotted thinly with 
scrubby post-oak and an occasional giant 
pine. Twenty-five yards to the left a 
jagged line of bluish-gray rock ran along 
the crest of the ridge. Behind that was a 
short slope and an abrupt pitch-off into 
nothing—down to eventual tree tops and 
the under world. 

Every instant I hoped to see the bronze- 
black beauty step out into view, and yet 
—he might even then be furiously beat- 
ing it hence, pursued by the haunting 
vision of a crack-voiced spinster. 

Again the old man raised his hands to 
his lips and sounded three short, low se- 
ductive calls. Sowk! Sowk! Sow-k!! 

This time no answering gobble, but the 
fitt-fitt-fitt-fitt of hurrying feet. 

Through the many notches in the line 
of rock I had intermittent glimpses of a 
gray-blue head and neck, closely followed 
by another. Verily those two young 
Lochinvars were wasting no time—and 
Lord what a lunch—if only they were on 
my side of that infernal rock ledge. 

Gentlemen, I had traveled eight hun- 
dred miles, and hunted almost incessantly 
for five days of a week’s vacation without 
the sight of a turkey—and here were two 
gobblers within forty yards and yet, 
“business as usual.” How could I hope 
to shift the gun through ninety degrees, 
turn my head and shoulders and cover 
one of those bobbing heads, when the 
slightest move would send them plunging 
off into the valley below? In one of the 
most poignant moments of my life I 
realized it was not to be thought of. 

How perfectly their bluish heads 
matched the mountain rock! Out of the 
drawn corner of my eye I could see the 
first eager swain as he reached a wide 
break in the ledge and came face to face 
with the old mountaineer. 

Speaking of poignant moments—if my 
high expectations had reached zero in 
realization, those of the young gotbier 
must have fallen far below that point, as 
he surveyed the unlovely outlines of that 
withered old hunter and realized how 
completely was love’s labor lost. 
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Right then a bunch of chilled sixes 
whipped through the bird’s long neck, 
and I doubt not that at the moment, 
death was welcome. With the whang of 
the hammer gun I was on my feet and 
running toward the ledge. Forty yards 
away the second gobbler rose from the 
long grass and whirled out and down into 
the valley. Starting on him with No. 6 











CALLING 


THE “OLD MAN” 


I kept pulling desperately till the last 
load of BB. fell harmlessly behind him. 
Then I watched him longingly, as he 
coasted down across the valley toward the 
foot of the opposite mountain. Suddenly 
he swerved upward, hung for an instant 
with sails aback, and then fell like a spent 
rocket through the bare top of a dead 
ine. 

“Well, now, ye did kill a turkey, didn’t 
ye?” chuckled the old man. “Jes’ keep 
you a straight line on that ol’ snag; but 
ye needn’t to hurry none, coz he'll never 
run no more,” and swinging his gobbler 
over his shoulder he started down the 
mountain, while in a jolty, jig-time voice 
he again assured me that he 

“wouldn’t key 
be if 
a he 


tur- could !” 


SKINNING DEER AND BEAR 


Please tell me how to skin deer, bear 
and other small game. 2 
ALBERT Murton. 

Ans.—Regarding your inquiry con- 
cerning how to skin deer, bear and 
other game, would say that the sim- 
plest method is to cut open the ab- 
domen up to a point between the 
shoulders, work the skin off with hand 
and wooden spud, cut down inside 
of all four legs and finally make a “Y”- 
shaped cut from between the antler roots 
to a point on the neck, from which a cut 
of about a foot in length proceeds down 
the neck ridge. Through this the head 
and neck are skinned out. After the skin 
is off, rub well with salt, hang to dry in 
a cool place and on returning home you 
can either have it tanned or leave it with 
the ordinary salt or oil preservation. The 
latter will make it somewhat stiff, but it 
will keep just as well as any other form 
of tanning.—Eb. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE SPORTS- 
MEN OF AMERICA 


A movement to raise $1,000,000 for a 
soldiers’ library has been successfully 
started in this country. In this connection 
it is planned to have the sportsmen of 
America contribute to a fund for sending 
to our soldiers the surplus or returned 
magazines of the publications devoted to 
outdoor sports. This unused _ surplus 
amounts to more than 50,000 copies a 
month and can be obtained from the pub- 
lishers at about the cost of the white 
paper, viz., five cents each for magazines 
retailing at twenty cents. This plan has 
been made auxiliary to the soldiers’ 
library movement, thereby saving con- 
siderable expense in collection, transpor- 
tatinn and distribution. 

No other form of literature will prove 
more interesting or refreshing to our 
men abroad than such outdoor maga- 
zines, for they are without a superior in 
the world and represent every field of 
sportsmanship on our continent. It has 
been computed that seventy-five per cent. 
of the Canadian troops are sportsmen and 
the success of these provincial volunteers 
on the field of battle is largely due to 
their former outdoor life, wherein they 
acquired self-reliance, manliness and 
courage, as well as accuracy in the hand- 
ling of firearms, that could not have 
come otherwise without years of military 
training. Our troops, as a whole, repre- 
sent much the same type, and those who 
heretofore were unfamiliar with the rifle 
or the outdoor life of the camp and 
trenches will return imbued with a new 
spirit. »It can now be molded‘*in the 
proper direction by supplying them with 
such magazines. . 

Unlike various publications which are 
either filled with frivolous fiction or with 
war articles that are out of date or little 
value to those at the front, the sports- 
men’s magazines of this country are neith- 
er transient nor trivial in character. 

It has been recognized by all true 
sportsmen and conservators of wild life 
that the future of game in this country 
almost wholly depends upon a properly 
educated public opinion, for only in this 
way can proper laws be enacted and 
strictly enforced or movements to create 
refuges, the propagation of wild life and 
the selection of efficient game commis- 
sioners be made possible. 

The only medium that can continuously 
and successfully reach the outdoor public 
is the sportsmen’s magazine, and without 
it most efforts will be a failure. The pub- 
lishers of these papers have been heavily 
burdened by former subscribers going 
into the service and by many increased 
costs since the war and their foresight 
and liberality in turning over their sur- 
plus magazines, far below the cost of 
publication, will be rewarded by the crea- 
tion of a proper sentiment among the 
American and Canadian treops, who on 
their return will help sustain such publi- 
cations after the war. 

$1.00 buys twenty magazines that will 
be read by 200 soldiers. 

$10.00 will supply 2,000 readers. 

$100.00 will furnish reading material 
tor 20,000 more. 

This appeal is made necessarily to 
American sportsmen only No man 
worthy the name will fail his brother in 
the trenches. It has been constantly af- 
firmed that in no class of our citizens is 
the spirit of fraternity more strongly 
manitest than among the red-blooded men 


who can qualify for the title of “American 


Sportsman.” Let’s make that affirmation 
good. It’s up to you, brother sportsman. 
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Did You 


Ever 


Try to catch a live 
skunk by the tail— 
and get away with 
it? Doyou know how 
the beaver builds its 
wonderful dam and 
house? How the 
prairie dog plans its 
underground home? 








How the tern can fly half-way round the world and back again? 


Nature is full of interesting stories that are mighty valuable read- 
ing to every alert sportsman—they mean knowledge in his head 
and money in his pocket — and now at last they are yours in 


The First Complete Record of Our Wild Life 


ever published. 


You will get more exact information about every 


bird and animal, big and little, than you ever got before in your life. 


This new work by a staff of foremost scientists and 


sportsmen doesn’t 


guess at things|— it describes every beast and every bird exactly — its size, 


color, range, food— and all about its uncles and 


its cousins and its 


aunts. No sportsman can afford to miss this fascinating and invaluable 


work — and it is just as fascinating to the youngsters. 


It is called the 


Nature Lovers Library 


SIX LARGE VOLUMES 


2,000 PAGES 5,000 SUBJECTS 


It is like no other work you ever saw, and will just fill that gap in your library. 
It is the only complete and final record of our birds and animals, many of 
which are fast disappearing. The text is of two kinds—first, an exact, sci- 
entific description; and, second, a live-wire story of the animal and its habits, 


by some man out in the field. 


And the pictures are right from the open, 


too. You see the bear charging—and the moose turning with angry surprise. 


Wonderful Pictures In Full Color 











BIRDS 
OF AMERICA 
Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Nat’l Assn. Audubon Societies 
JOHN BURROUGHS, and others. 
Upwards of 1000 of our 
native birds are described. 
The text is supplemented by 
hundreds of drawings by 
such men as Fuertes, Brasher, 
and Horsfall, and _  photo- 
graphs of living birds. 


MAMMALS 
OF AMERICA 
Edited by H. E. ANTHONY 
All the big game and 
smaller animals of this coun- 
try are shown in a vivid way. 
Over 500 different species are 
described, many being very 
rare, with exact measure- 
ments and range. 


OTHER FORMS 


The third section includes 
Fishes, Insects, Reptiles, and 
other forms of wild life all 
over the globe. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated from hun- 
dreds of life photographs. 
The three sections together 
form the most complete sur- 
vey of animal life that has 
yet been collected within one 
set of books. 





In addition to a wealth of field pictures there 
are over 300 color pictures, making the pages 
fairly glow with life and action. It includes the 
most important series of bird studies ever made. 


Entire Set Sent Free 


For Examination ¢ 
Don’t send any money—but by all means P 4 


send the Free Inspection card today 7 
and get a look at these corking books. Nature 
The price _ goup on the next / Bein 
printing, but by ordering now ff e 
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1—Singie lens, $5.00; double te it, 
00; interchangeabie lens, $6.50. 
Style B—Adjustable Candie Fiame 
add, 60 ceuts. 


Styte 6—Acijustable Flat Plame Barn- 
wer, Self Lighter, add. 32.00 





The Brilliant Search Light 


One filling of carbide will run the lamp from four to twelve hours, 
according to size of light used. Itis so simple thata child can operate 
No danger—absolutely safe. 


Sold by all dealers. 
Stamped under the generator. 


want)... BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 21 . - - - - Sw 


Wherever men hunt, frog, fish, 
cruise, trap, cycle, mine or need 
a good night light—there you 
will find the Brilliant Search 
Light. Itis the only lampthat 
is carried on the head, which 
can be darkened—has two kinds 
of lens—one to spread and one 
to concentrate the light, 


Insist on the Brilliant Search Light. 
Write for Circular. 





LUTH, MINN. 














MONARCH” Pac Boot 


For Comfort 
and Dry Feet 


Made same as a moc- 
casin. Smooth bottom 
like a glove. Uppers 
of special crome choco- 
late waterproof leather 
Extra heavy water- 
proof leather or composition sole. 

Also complete line of moccasins and sport- 


- Write for Booklet 
MONARCH SHOE CO., Dept. B. Racine, Wis. 
















For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
fs a a) Le 
Sportsmen have known it for 
ears. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
Oc. and 25c, Send us the name 
of « live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece«saries 
for sportamen and we will send 
you « dandy, handy new can 
—- top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WH F.NTE New Bd, Mae, 














WE WILL SEND A SAMPLE 
COPY OF 
FIELD 
STREAM 
TO YOUR FRIENDS—WITH 
YOUR COMPLIMENTS 
Send us the names and addresses of a few of , 
your friends to whom you believe Field and 
ee will appeal and we will send them a 

sample copy. — ; 
dhe cous esol wooded» thn chant Peal and 
Stream is sent them with your compliments. 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in 
every respect, but will give you expression in 
my work that will more than please you. Can 
give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 
as references, also E, F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 














Save @m Your 









END your skins to us 
and tell us what you 
want them worked into— 
a fur coat, gloves, mittens, 
fur set, cap, robe or rug—and 
we will save you 50%. 

We've been tanning and doing fur work 
Mi » for nn 9 oe in — and Canada 
ma it. rite for our book Style Guten and 
instructions for preparing hides for tanning. It’s free. 
John Figved Robe and Tanning Co. 
2936 Forest Hiome Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 














SMOKE OUT MINK, SKUNK, 
ETC., WITH 


“COON,” RABBITS, 









Improved 
In cold weather t 
“coon,”’ skun 


rappers smoke out more mink, 

> k, etc., in one day than they can take in 
traps in a month—besides they get prime furs worth 
the most money. A DIME brings illustrated guide. It 
tells how, giving the first time in print the treasured 
trappers in this country. It’s 


secrets of the wisest old 
worth dollars to you. 
TRAPPERS SUPPLY CO., Dept. R, Oak Park, Ill. 





‘Mizpah) 


No. 44 


JOcK 


Gives you a feeling of real comfort 
and the assurance of perfect protec- 
tion while exercising. 

Opening beneath Patent flap 

Small amount of material 

between thighs 










Perfeet peach 
Weilt-heand 
webbing 
Can be cleaned by boiling without injury te 
rubber, Pit» perfectly. Can't rub or chafe. 
Finest quality elastic webbing. Ask your 
dealer, and if he will not supply you with 


Mizpah Jock No. 44, send us Tbe. in 
stamps and waist measurement and we 
will send by mail, 


\ THE WALTER F. WARE @0.; Dept. E., PHILA, 


Field and Stream Binders 














Made up in imitation leather, stamped with gold, 
made to hold twelve issues of the new size Field and 
Stream. Shi 


carrying charges prepaid, for 
$1.50. Special offer with a year's el $2.50. 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





S7 West 24th Street, New York City 


461 Eighth Avenue New York City 





q On the 





SAVE YOURSELF SOME LETTER WRITING! 
@ We have added a new service that will save you time, trouble and stamps 


and yet—get for you just what you want. 
, Ae to Advertisers page each month you will find an easy way 
to secure additional information about anything advertised in the page. 
READ—the last left-hand page 











_ Give something at once, for upon the 
initial success of this movement depends 
its later development. Contributions may 
be made to the magazine wherein this 
appeal appears, or to the treasurer desig- 
nated below. 

The undersigned heartily endorse the 
above project: 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

W. Austin Wadsworth, president Boone 
& Crockett Club. . 

T. Gilbert Pearson, National Audubon 
Association. 

George L. Hubbell, 
Fire Club of America. 

Alfred Wagstaff, president N. Y. As- 
sociation for the Protection of Game. 

Emerson Hough, president Chicago 
Camp Fire Club. 

Henry Fairfield Osborn, president N. 
Y. Zoological Society and American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Checks should be made payable to this 
magazine or to George M. Fayles, treas- 
urer, American Sportsmen’s Magazine 
Fund, care American Game Protective 
Association, 233 Broadway, New York 
City. 


president Camp 


SOME OUTFITTING QUERIES 


Who are the builders of Barnegat 
sneak boxes and cruising sailing canoes? 

Could you give me an idea of how much 
they cost? 

Do any of the sporting goods houses 
make the Pack-Sack Sleeping-Bag de- 
signed’ by Mr. Miller? 

Would like your opinion on foot wear 
for Florida hunting, socks and shoes. 
There is always the chance of a rattler 
and a great many streams to ford. 

What kind of tent or shelter would you 
advise for a man and his wife to use on 
short trips away from the main camp? 

Thanking you very greatly, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
E. E. Brsnop. 


Answering your questions, would say 
that the Barnegat sneak boxes are built 
in Toms River, New Jersey, and by the 
baymen in Beach Haven, New Jersey, 
Bay Head, New Jersey, and other similar 
towns on Barnegat Bay. I would refer 
you to Captain Ellis Parker, Beach 
Haven, New Jersey, who can put you in 
touch with baymen in that vicinity who 
build Barnegat sneak boxes. They cost 
about $30 complete with centerboard but 
without a set of sails. 

Regarding the packsack sleeping bag, 
would say that this is made by the For- 
ester Equipment Company, of 80 Broad 
Street, New York City. 

Concerning footwear for Florida, I 
would prefer the cruiser moccasin or shoe 
pac which has sole leather tap and heel, 
and would advise it in the 16 inch height 
with bellows tongue. 

Regarding a tent for a man and his 
wife for short trips, would suggest the 
Hiker’s Tent in the 5x7 size, as made by 
Messrs. Baker, Murray & Imbrie, 17 War- 
ren Street, New York City. This is an 
absolutely closed tent and it is mosquito 
and punkie-proof,. provided with sod 
cloth, etc., and retails for $7.00. 

For a lady’s sleeping cot, I suggest a 
Westgard folding cot, weighing 11 Ibs., 
costing $4.00, and a light home-made 
woolen satin quilt sleeping bag. 

For my own rig I used the packsack 
sleeping bag with little spruce browse 
underneath. Both went very well in the 
Hiker’s tent and there was plenty of room 
to spare.—Eb. 
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There’s nothing warmer 


SUMMIT 


Sheeplined 
Overcoat 


It gives you 
the warmth of 
summer on the 
coldest winter 
day. The sheep- 
skin lining and big 
high collar give 
_ protection 

rom the coldest 
winds and weath- 
er. Worn by all 
well dressed men 
thiswinter. Wears 
better and costs 
less than the ordi- 
nary fur coat. 


You can buyone 
from your 
dealer 


Send for free illus- 
trated style book 


Guitesman Bros. 3o P29: Minn. 


Motarsrae Banga 





WINTER SPECIALS 
SAVE YOU 50 PER CENT 


All makes—Indian, Reading, Standard, 
Ni Thor. Yale, Excelsior—singles, twins,, 
Via\ prices from $25.00 up. Our machines 
¢ are rebuilt throughout by expert 
mechanics. Every part made 
perfect. Thoroughly aes 
Absolutely guaranteed. A postal 
will brin «pe our Free Bul- 
letin and price list of used 
machines. Special Bargain 
inducements for right now. 


WESTERN SUPPLIES CO. 


164 Hayutin Building 
. DENVER, COLO, 




























For Fishermen, 
Campers and 


BOOKS zs 


Here’s a list of books, any or all 
of which will prove invaluable to an 
outdoor man. They can be pur- 
chased either singly or in conjunction 
with a year's subscription to FIELD 
AND STREAM (either new or 
renewal)—see special offers below. 


With a year's 

subscrip- 

Book tion to Field 

Alone and Stream 
American Salmon Fisherman $1.00 $2.10 
Camping on the Great Lakes 1.25 2.35 
Camping on the Great River 1.50 2.60 
Campinginthe Winter Woods 1.00 2.10 


We have but a limited supply 
of these books 


ORDER NOW! 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. 
461 Eighth Avenue 


New York City 
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A LITTLE LADY IN A BIG GAME 
COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 674) 


It is surprising how one will recuperate, 
when his boilers are properly fueled. In 
a very short time after taking on that 
feed I felt as good as new again. 

Leaving the Little Lady alone in the 
cabin once more, we hit for the goats. 
We found them about snowed under, and 
after rehearsing the killing to Jack we 
peeled the two big old patriarchs. The 
Little Lady’s was the larger goat by at 
least fifty or sixty pounds, and the horns 
were about three-quarters of an inch the 
longest. That had been just luck or hap- 
penstance, to hand The Lady the better 
trophy. This large goat was so old his 
teeth were just stumps. And almost half 
of them were numbered among the miss- 
ing. There was no doubt as to his being 
an oldtimer in those parts. 


HE skinning of these two thick-hided 

old customers required more time in 
the executing than in the telling, so it 
was after noon when we flung the heavy 
hides and heads on the floor of the cabin 
for The Lady’s inspection, while Jack 
chided her about shooting up the grand- 
daddy of the Sawtooth Mountains. 

*“Tll bet you shot his crutch out from 
under him first and then had him at your 
mercy,” he twitted. 

“Oh, he was old enough to die,” was 
her come back. And so they went, the 
rest of the day, Jack criticizing and she 
defending her act good-humoredly. 

We had just loaded on our goat hides 
and hit for camp, when we met Bill com- 
ing down the trail. He had held down 
the camp until he could stand the strain 
no longer, and hiked out to learn what 
he could. Jack being gone so long wor- 
ried him. He began to figure we were in 
trouble somewhere, and had struck out to 
lend a hand if necessary and to relieve 
his mind of the haunting hallucinations’as 
to what might have happened to us in 
that rough country. 

Yes, he had a lunch, so back to the 
cabin we went, replenished the fire and 
had our dinner, and then hit the trail 
once more for camp, carrying those big 
billy hides, weighing about fifty pounds 
each. 

After a long, hard drag, up over that 
backbone, we finally got into camp about 
five o’clock in the evening, and, it goes 
without saying, what we did to a hot 
supper that night! And we needed no 
rocking to sleep, either, as we finally 
tucked ourselves nto those warm, bough- 
mattressed beds. 

A light skiff of snow fell during the 
night, but we knew nothing of it until an 
hour after daylight, when we finally be- 
gan coming-to, after our night’s hiberna- 
tion. And in the course of a few hours 
all there was left of the sheltering com- 
forts of that little camp were a cooking 
rack, spanning a heap of blackening 
coals; a couple of bare patches in the 
snow, where the tents had stood, and a 
lot of trodden-down snow as we moved 
our outfit off on the backs of the pack- 
horses, headed for the lower country and 
the ranch. 


RIFLE RANGES FOR DEER, 
BEAR, ETC. 


Answering S. D. J.’s questions con- 
cerning the range for deer, grizzly bear 
and sheep, would say that we take it 
to mean the range at which they are shot. 
Deer are generally shot at from fifty to 
one hundred and fifty yards as they live 
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Field 
and 
Stream 
461 Eighth Ave. 
New York 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $4.50 in pay- 
ment for one year’s subscription to 
the Great Sportsmen Trio. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
IT WILL SAVE YOU 


$1.50 











are paying 20c copy. Fie 
York, Outer’s Boo! 
These three leaders in their 


as a Christmas gift. 
dresses upon request. 


TION PRICE. 


THIS COUPON 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $3.00 
in payment for one 
year’s subscription to 
Field and Stream and 
Outdoor Life. 








save 73gc per copy. You will fe 









The Great Sportsmen Trio 


BIG BARGAIN OFFER—ONE THIRD OFF 
THE THREE GREATEST OUT-DOOR MAGAZINES PUBLISHED 





The above magazines sell for 20c per single copy. 
us the coupon above or either one of the coupons below you will 
y only 124¢c per copy when others 
and Stream is published in New 
k in rng 


WE WILL SEND ANY OF THESE MAGAZINES TO ONE OF 
YOUR FRIENDS “OVER THERE” AT THE REGULAR SUBSCRIP- 


Heretofore, a charge of $1.00 has been added to the foreign sub- 
scription price on all publications. 
postal rate has been eliminated from subscriptions sent to American 
soldiers abroad, in order to make it possible to send American mage 
azines to them at the regular subscription price. 


| 





id cover every phase of outdoor 
life of the north, east, south and west. 

Clinch this 334g% dividend paying investment. 
want all three magazines for yourself, send one or two to friends 
All three will be mailed to separate ad- 









$6.00 


VALUE 
FOR $4.50 


YOU § 
SAVE sd Cas 


By sending 


and Outdoor Life in Denver. 


If you do not 


By a new ruling this added 


THIS COUPON 
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YOU 


$1.00 
year’s subscription to 


Field and Stream and 
Outer’s Book. 


Field 
and 


Stream 


461 Eighth Ave. 
New York 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $3.00 














in dense brush and one cannot see to 
shoot often from much further than that. 
Grizzly bear at present are shot mostly on 
slide rock mountain meadows in British 
Columbia, Alberta, etc., and the ranges 
run from two hundred to three hundred 
yards. In Montana you are lucky to get a 
shot at one much over one hundred yards. 
Mountain sheep inhabit the country above 
timber line in the high mountains of the 
Rockies from Central Idaho north to 
Alaska and the average range is 200 to 
500 yards. The killing range of the .351 
Winchester is about 300 yards and the 
.250 Savage 400. Of course, this depends 
on what you intend to kill, as some ani- 
mals can carry off a good deal more lead 
than others. The .351 Winchester is in- 
tended particularly for a deer rifle in thick 
woods, giving a number of quick shots, 
most of which will be taken on the run. 
The other gun was also designed for a 
deer rifle, being light, with a very flat 
trajectory and holding up its energy well 
on long ranges.—Eb. 


SUGAR OF LEAD VS. PARAFFIN 
WATERPROOFING 


In a recent issue of your magazine I 
read the directions you gave for water- 
proofing cloth. Which is the most satis- 
factory, the sugar of lead or the paraffin 
and turpentine? Will either of them in- 
jure cloth? Can they be used on any 
kind of goods? Respectfully, 

Mrs. N. R. Isirr. 

Ans.—Either the sugar of lead or the 
turpentine process is satisfactory. The 
latter is the only one suitable for very 
thin clothes such as drilling, muslin, etc. 
Neither process would injure the cloth 
and the sugar of lead can be used in any 
tight wove texture such as duck canvas, 
balloon silk and the like—Ep. 


A NORTH CAROLINA CANOE 
TRIP 


Some time ago—at least two years— 
there appeared in Fietp AND STREAM an 
article of yours describing a trip down a 
river in, I believe, North Carolina. If I 
recall rightly, the party were after wild 
boar, etc., met a trapper who was an 
ex-plumber, and believe you said it was a 
great game country. If I don’t have my 
signals crossed, expect to be down in that 
country next year on a trip and would 
like to know the name of that river and 
where you started from. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep Poca. 

Ans.—The trip that you refer to is the 
Lumbee River trip in North Carolina, 
= David Abercrombie and I took in 

This is one of the best canoe trips that 
a fellow can take. You start-in from 
Keysers, about two stations beyond Pine- 
hurst Junction, on the Seaboard Air Line. 
Ship your canoes on ahead and they will 
be at the station at Keysers waiting for 
you. This station is nothing but an un- 
painted shack, but there is an operator 
there who will be responsible for the de- 
livery of the canoes. 

From Blue’s Bridge, about an eighth 
of a mile below Keysers, is where you 
start the trip and you have about 200 
miles from there down to Lumberton, 
where we pulled out. The game to be 


had is quail, turkey, wild duck, coon, 
opossum, woodcock, etc., and, for hunting 
wild boars, the best section is right above 
Blue’s Bridge, in what is known as the 
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Cree things 
equal, the trap- 
per using 3-in-One gets 
most pelts. 

3-in-One oils traps just 
right. Keeps them free of rust. 
Makes them spring quick, sure, 
strong. Water and mire can’t spoil 
traps oiled with 


J * 
3-in-One Oil 

Neither can they rust while hung 
away for summer. 

Expert trappers use 3-in-One as a lure 
—pour it over traps when setting them 
out. Try this yourself. 3-in-One also keeps guns 
and knives rust-free, bright, clean. Preserves 
boots and leather equipment. 

3-in-One is sold in sporting goods stores, hard- 
ware, drug and general stores: 1 oz., 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 
8 oz. (4pt.),50ce. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 
just right for the pocket, 3. oz., 25c. If 
your dealer does not have these Handy 
Cans we will send one by parcel post, 
full of 3-in-One, for 30c. 


FREE —Write for free sample 
and Dictionary of other uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 


165 CAG. Broadway 
New York 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

FIELD AND STREA 
Published monthly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 


State or New York, } 
County or New York, y 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. F. Warner, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of Field and 
Stream, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: #. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Field and Stream Publishing Co., 
461 Eighth Ave., New York City; Editor, Warren H. 
2 , 461 Eighth Ave., New York City; Managing 
Editor, E. F. Warner, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City; 
Business Manager, E. F. Warner, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York City. 2. That the owners are: Field and Stream Pub- 
lishing Co., 461 Eighth Ave., New York City; A 
Warner, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City; B. M. Burk- 
hard, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. 3. That the 
known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relations, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom sueh trustee fs acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustee, hold: stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this afflant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) KE. F. WARNER. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
September, 1917. . W. SuTTON. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1918.) 
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Drowning Creek section of the Lumbee. 
It is here that we got the big boar, al- 
though we saw several during the canoe 
trip, between- Blue’s Bridge and Fox’s 
Den. This is the best hunting section in 
the river. I would stop and camp at Mc- 
Leod’s Bluff, if I were you. I think you 
will have to get permission. If so, write 
to Dr. Achorn, at Pine Bluff, North Caro- 
lina, who is President of the Mid-Winter 
Canoe Club, which has its headquarters 
there.—Eb. 


SOFTENING SQUIRREL SKINS 

Kindly advise me about tanning gray 
squirrel skins. I tanned seven of them 
with some paste I got from Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. I got one skin soft and a 
nice color; the others are stiff and hard. 
How can I make them soft again? 

M. J. HarrincTon, 

Ans.—Regarding softening up the gray 
squirrel skins, would say that the best 
way to do this would be to soften them 
again with water, then re-tan with your 
paste, working the skins over a beam as 
~— dry, so as to soften up the fibres 
—Epb. 


A WOODCHUCK RIFLE 


In a recent issue I noted where a .22 cal. 
rifle was suggested for use in killing 
woodchucks. My experience has _ been 
that woodchucks are as hard to kill as 
much larger game and nine times out of 
ten will carry off a .22 and die in their 
hole. They are usually close to home and 
if they have a spark of life left they'll 
get there. 

I use a .351 Auto Winchester with S. P. 
bullet. One of five I killed a week ago 
had a hole in his stomach in which, with- 
out exaggeration, [ could have put both 
my hands but being far from his hole I 
got him. As it was, he managed to ne- 
gotiate at least 75 feet before I could 
reach him. 

They’re harder to kill than cats and to 
save them from unnecessary suffering a 
powerful cartridge should be used. 

B. W. Kina. 


MOUNTAIN LION AND GRIZZLY 
‘ BEAR LOCATIONS 


Kindly let me know the best place to 
get bear and lion in the states and also 
in Canada. L. E. Davis. 

Ans.—In selecting a country for bear 
and lion, one has to select good lion coun- 
try where there are usually also bear, as 
the lions are not found in any quantity 
very far north. 

The best places I know of are in 
Southern Utah, along the north rim of 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, which 
1s best reached from Southern Utah. 
Powell’s Plateau, the Kaibab and the re- 
gion around where the Little Colorado 
flows into the Grand Canyon are consid- 
-ered fine bear and lion country. Another 
good place is in Eastern Arizona, going 
in by way of Winslow where you can 
—_ towards Fort Apache Reservation. 
—Ep. 


TANNING SOLUTION 


Being an amateur sportsman and a 
reader. of your magazine, I am asking one 
favor of you by giving me through your 
“Answer” column the best method and 
solution for tanning small skins. 

Peter (B). 

Ans.—The best solution for tanning 
small skins is to make up a preparation 
of one gallon of water, one pound of salt 
and one ounce of sulphuric acid.—Ep. 








Cutter Boots 


UP bere at the ‘edge of the great 
outdoors” we have been learning 
at first hand, for thirty-five years, the 
real requirements of service boots. 
for trail, camp and sport. 

And up here, too, we have drawn to- 
gether the only workmen who can 
build such boots—quaint old Scandi- 
navians whose painstaking hand 
workmanship would be sadly out of 
place in a “shoe factory”. 


Cutter Moccasin 


or “Pac” Boots 


are bench-made—by hand—each pair individ- 
ually and to measure—from such leather stock 
as is not known in modern “quantity produc- 
tion”. Each hide is selected personally, and 
only the choicest “centers” used. 


The Moccasin Boot is the style old- 
timers prefer and as made by these 
skilled craftsmen, is easiest on the 
feet, comfortable and light, yet giv- 
ing season after season of 

wear. Waterproof as any leather 
boot can be. Fit guaranteed from 
self-measusement. 






for « ptive 
ter Sporting and Moccasin Boots 
and get your dealer interested. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
Box 10 EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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Delightfully Soothing | 
and Refreshing 


NICHOLS 
After Shaving 


Makes the Skin Like Velvet 


It adds the finishing touch of perfect } 
comfort to the and satisfac- } 
tion of self-shaving. - ; 


Nichols After Shaving positivel 
‘ps the amarting irritation that fol- 
lows a close shave. It 
prevents chapping. It 
gives a velvety smooth- 
ness to the unob- 
tainable by other means. 
Nichols After Shaving 
antiseptic and con- 

> proace. It is 

at 25c. uy a 
If not com- 
the 





Manufactured by 
Chas. HM. Nichols & Co. 
Chicago. 




















It’s Hunting Time— 
s Hunting Iim 
Get Your Boat— Now! 
c: Then You'll Be Ready 

For the Fall Shooting 
The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNT- 
ING BOATS are designed and built by 
Sportsmen for Sportsmen. They are safe, 
complete and practical. No other boats are 
“just as good”! We want to get in touch 
with you—send postage for illustrated catalog 
showing all different designs and sizes for 
all different purposes. 








ermine a 


Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay 
Hunting Boats in use by sportsmen today. 
“Ask the man who owns one.” 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
West De Pere, Wis. 


Agents Vou Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago,IL 








METZ & SCHLOERB, Ne. 88 Main St., Oshkosh. Wis. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 

Any resident having a resident hunting 
license, and being lawfully in possession 
of game birds or animals may ship by 
common carrier receptacle that may pre- 
vent easy inspection of contents. 

Any non-resident having procured a 
hunting license may carry with him on 
leaving the State not to exceed 20 pin- 
nated grouse or sharp-tailed grouse, or 
twenty of the same combined, or thirty 
wild ducks, wild geese or brant; or a total 
of 50 of all birds combined. After Novem- 
ber 10, 1920, he may also take one male, 
antlered deer or any part thereof. Any 
common carrier is hereby permitted to 
carry any such birds and animals when 
carried on the same train or conveyance 
by the person who displays a non-resident 
license identifying him and who is legally 
in possession of the same, provided that 
the same is plainly marked with a suitable 
tag. 

Bag limits: Grouse, prairie chickens, 
ducks, snipe, rails, woodcock, 15 a day. 
Limit: 30 of all kinds at any time. Li- 
cense: resident, $1; non-resident, $25. 


NEBRASKA. 


It is unlawful for any resident of this 
State to ship or take within or without this 
State any birds, fowls or animals pro- 
tected by the laws of this State except 
when accompanied by the same and in his 
possession on the same train. 

Export by Non-resident—Sec. 8. It 
is unlawful for any person holding a non- 
resident license to take out of the State 
more than 50 birds or 25 fish protected 
by the laws of the State, in any one year. 
Provided, that this section shall be con- 
strued to mean that when 50 birds and 
25 fish of any kind or variety have been 
taken from the State by the holder of a 
non-resident license; further right to take 
any kind of birds and fish by the holder 
of said license shall cease. No transpor- 
tation company shall receive for trans- 
portation out of the State any birds, fowls 
or animals protected by the laws of the 
State, except when the same shall be in 
the personal possession of, or carried as 
baggage or express by the owners thereof, 
and such owner shall have in his posses- 
sion at the time of such taking out of the 
State a non-resident license duly issued 














to him under the provisions of law, and 


doves and plover, 10 a day; geese, brant,: 


TRANSPORTATION 
LICENSE 
and BAG LIMIT LAWS 
for the Central and Southern States 


the number and kind of birds and fish so 
carried out of the State should be en- 
dorsed on the license of persons entitled 
to take them out. 

It is hereby required that any and all 
packages containing fish or game shall 
be labeled in plain letters on the address 
side of the package, so as to disclose the 
fact that said package contains fish and 
game, and the amount of said fish or 
game so contained in said package. Every 
person delivering to a common carrier 
a package or parcel containing fish or 
game shall place upon said package the 
name and address of the owner or con- 
signor of said package or parcel, and 
also place upon such package, a description 
of the contents therein, containing the 
number of birds or animals of each kind 
and the number of fish of each variety. 

Game and fish lawfully killed or taken 
during the open season may be lawfully 
carried out of the State at any time dur- 
ing the five days next following the end 
of the open season, under the provisions 
and restrictions hereinbefore provided. 

Bag limits: 10 squirrels, 10 geese, prairie 
chicken, grouse, quail, and 25 other game 
birds, or 50 game fish in possession at 
any one time. License: resident, $1; non- 
resident (hunting and fishing license), $10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Every person who shall have procured 
a big game license shall be entitled to 
carry, ship or transport about within the 
State, or to points outside of the State, 
the skin, head, horns or the whole or any 
part of tHe carcass of a deer killed by him. 

Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to prevent any non-resident from 
personally carrying with him as baggage 
any game birds or fish which may legally 
be in his possession. 

Bag limits: Prairie chicken, partridge, 
grouse, snipe, woodcock, plover, 10 per 
day; water fowl, 20 per day; deer, 1 per 
season. License: Small game, resident, 
$1; non-resident, $15; big game, resident, 
$5; non-resident, $25. 


OKLAHOMA. 


It shall be unlawful to transport from 
the State to any point beyond its bound- 
aries any game animal, game bird or 
non-game bird, except as provided by the 
laws, or to transport such game or non- 
game birds to any point within this State; 
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except that persons may carry with them 
to any point within the State all game or 
fish lawfully purchased or killed. 

Sec. Any non-resident of the 
State who has provided himself with a 
non-resident hunter’s license, may carry 
to his home game birds lawfully killed 
by himself, not to exceed two days’ bag 
limit. Non-resident hunting license, $15; 
resident, $1.25. 

Bag limit.—Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful 
to exceed the following bag limit: goose, 
or brant, ten in one day; quail, plover, 
duck or snipe, 15 in one day; 100 in a 
season. 


TENNESSEE. 


It shall be unlawful for any person to 
take, ship or transport from point to point 
within this State, or from any point within 
the State to any point beyond the border 
of this State, any animal or bird, unless 
the same be in personal possession of or 
carried openly by the person who killed 
the same, who has in his possession at the 
time a lawful license to hunt. 

Bag.—Sec. 39. It shall be unlawful for 
any hunter to take within one calendar 
day a greater number of any of the game 
birds or animals mentioned in this act 
than 20. 

Licenses: Resident county, $1; resident, 
State, $2; non-resident, $10. 


TEXAS. 


It shall be unlawful to transport beyond 
the limits of the State or within this State 
except as hereinafter provided, any wild 
animal, bird or water fowl, or the carcass 
or the hide thereof&{ Nothing in this act 
shall be construed to prohibit the trans- 
portation or shipment of game, birds or 
wild fowls when lawfully killed, from’ the 
place of shipment to the home of the per- 
son who killed the same. Provided, the 
person who killed said game, birds or 
fowls, shall accompany said game, birds 
or fowls on the same train or common 
carrier, from the point of shipment to 
said point of destination; and provided 
further that the person desiring to ship 
or transport said game, birds or fowls 
shall first make affidavit in writing before 
some officer and upon the filing the affi- 
davit such party shall be permitted to 
transport to his home in accordance here- 
with not exceeding twenty-five of any 
kind of wild game bird, when such num- 
ber js permitted to be killed or the kind 
offered for shipment, except wild duck. 
Provided, that such party may be per- 
mitted to transport seventy-five wild ducks 
upon filing the affidavit prescribed. 

Any person to whom a non-resident li- 
cense to hunt for game has been issued, 
may take to his home beyond the bound- 
aries of this State such game as he has 
himself lawfully killed, not to exceed one 
day’s hunt. 

Bag limit: Sage hens, blue grouse, wil- 
low grouse, 8 in one day; 15 doves or 
quail in one day; 10 squirrels, 3 turkeys, 
3 buck deer, 2 antelope, I mountain sheep, 
15 wild fowl. - License: resident, $1.75; 
non-resident, $15. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Whenever any game or fish is presented 
for transportation in a box, barrel, pack- 
age or other covering, so that said game 
or fish is not plainly visible, the consignor 
shall put on the outside of such covering 
a plain label indicating the contents. 

Bag limit: One deer a year; 5 grouse 


a day; 20 ducks, 3 wild turkeys in pos- 
session in one day; native crested, Mes- 
sina, California, helmet quail, 20 in pos- 
session in one day; doves, 20 a day. Li- 
Resident, big game, bird and fish, 


cense: 
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OUTER’S BOC 
RECREATIO! 


——___, MERGED INTO ONE BIG 











HIS is unquestionably the most important announcement 
ever made to sportsmen by any publisher: Beginning with Decem- 
ber, 1917, issue, OUTER’S BOOK and RECREATION, for years 
two of America’s foremost outdoor magazines, will be merged into one 
big, powerful publication—Combining the best features of both books. 


Both magazines—printed as one—at the price 
of one: 20 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 


You know OUTER’S BOOK. And you know RECREATION. You know 
the high standard which both have maintained from their very first issues. 
But we want to tell you that this new, bigger, combined magazine will far 
eclipse all previous efforts. You are going to have a magazine that will rank 
with the foremost products of American journalism—a handsomer sportsmen’s 
book—a more interesting publication of outdoor activities—a bigger, stronger, 
more profusely illustrated magazine, by far, than either of these two great 
publications has ever issued before. 


Proof? The December Number! Now on All News-stands 


Just take our word for it that we've started something BIG—and that we're 
going not only to hold the pace, but to ACCELERATE month by month! 
Take our word for it that OUTER’S BOOK-RECREATION is going to make 
a mighty heavy hit with you. And take the time—today—to get acquainted 
right! Buy the big Christmas number of your newsdealer—or send us 20 cents 
in stamps and we'll forward of go copy by return mail. Better still, send us 
$1.00 for the first six issues o 1918, and we'll send the big December number, 
the first CONSOLIDATED magazine, free. SEVEN 20-CENT NUMBERS 
FOR $1.00. Have we made our case? 

9 So. Clinton St. 


’S BOOK CO 
THE OUTER . CHICAGO 
ie ni enone OoC OCC cc MT 


@ THE OUTER’S BOOK CO., F. 8. =e 
9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 








a Gentlemen:—Here’s my dollar. Send me Outer’s Book-Recreation e 
« from January to June, 1918, inclusive. Also send free the big Christmas 

e Number. e 
LJ Name....... e 
@ # 
w Address i 
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Thrills of the Hunt 
Let us preserve for you the heads and hides 
bagged on your oy trip. Through our 
years of experience as Taxidermists and our 
natural love of animal life and anatomy we 
have learned to pose and mount animals in 
natural attitudes expressing every thrill of 
your hunting days. 


Furs, Rugs and Mounted Animals 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Nothing more appropriate at Christmas than 
fine furs, fur rugs, or mounted game heads. 
Nowhere can you buy these things so reason- 
ably or with such certainty of satisfaction as 
from Jonas Bros. 

Price List and Field Guide FREE 
There are three Jonas Bros., all enthusiastic 
naturalists as well as taxidermists. If you 
want the best send us your orders. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1021 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 
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Study that cross-section—f. 
ayers of leather between pond ~ 


stiff sole-leather ante. The ® 


service. Sta gaff—and Fy 
keeps your oy Meet dry. i 
queeme” a wat cowhide, 7 


chocolate coken ot with sole piece 

a wonderful Maple Pac hide @} 
t outwears sole leather. 

‘Noes our patent “Never & 

Rip” wate seams— - 7 

no stitches to lead water 


It's the boot for still *hunters, bird hunters, hshermen 
and all-around “‘hikers.’”’ Made to your measure, any 
height 

Write for a. Catalogue “A” —Free 


e ge leg "Berlin, Wis. _— Oni & 


DO YOU NEED 


a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, com- 
pass, hunting knife, tackle box, 
or flash-light? We are giving 
these articles away all but free 
with a year’s subscription to 
FIELD AND STREA Write 
for circular. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


461 Eighth Avenue New York 
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$2; non-resident, big game, bird and fish, 
30: resident-alien, big game, bird, fish, 

; non-resident alien, $55; non-resi- 
dent, bird, $10; resident, big game, $1; 
resident, bird, $1; non-resident, big game 
and bird, $25; non-resident alien, big game 
and bird, $50. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


No person shall transport beyond the 
limits of this State any of the partridges, 
pheasants, quails or wild turkeys, snipe 
or woodcock, or non-game birds referred 
to in this act killed or captured within 
this State. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to deliver or receive for transpor- 
tation any receptacle containing birds or 
game unless the same shall be labeled with 
the name and address of the owner and 
consignor and with the kind or kinds of 
birds. 

Sec. 11. Any person holding a hunter’s 
license shall be permitted to take out of 
the State 50 partridges or quail, 50 beach 
birds or snipe, 12 grouse, 2 wild turkeys, 
in a season. License: Resident, $1; non- 
resident, $10.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

It shall beeunlawful for any transporta- 
tion company to receive for shipment any 
of the game birds or animals of this State 
unless the packages containing them shall 
be labeled so as to show the consignor 
and consignee, the number and names of 
the birds and animals, and that they are 
not being shipped for sale, except wild 
duck, rail and rice birds, or other birds 
that it is lawful to sell. 

Export by Non-resident.—Sec. 9. Any 
person holding a hunter’s license shall be 
permitted to take in his hand openly from 
the State 50 partridges, or 12 ruffed 
grouse, or 4 wild turkeys, or 50 beach 
birds, or 50 wild ducks and geese or two 
deer in a season. 

Bag limits per day: 25 quail, 25 doves, 
12 woodcock, 2 wild turkeys, 5 deer in 
one season. License: resident, county, 
$1.10; State, $3; non-resident, general, $15, 


ALABAMA. 


Any person who takes or ships out of 
or within this State any game, unless the 
same be in personal possession of, or car- 
ried openly by, the owner thereof, or per- 
son killing the same, who has in posses- 


a misdemeanor. 

Bag limits: 1 deer, 10 squirrels, 2 tur- 
keys, 25 game birds in one day. Licenses: 
Resident, country, $1; State, $3; non- 
resident, $15. 

ARIZONA 

Any person who at any time shall trans- 
port from the State any bird, fish or ani- 
mal protected by this Act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor (except of scientific 
specimens on permit from warden). 

Bag limits: 1 male deer per season; 
20 quail per day: 20 ducks per day; 25 
doves or whitewings per day; 2 turkeys 
per season, 1 per day. License: Resident, 
50 cents ; non-resident, big game, $25; non- 
resident, bird, $10; shipping license deer 
or turkey, $2; duplicates, 10 cents. 


ARKANSAS. 


It shall be unlawful for any person to 
ship, export or carry beyond the line of 
the State any game or game fish. 

Limit: 20 quail, 20 ducks—Sec. 10. It 
shall be unlawful for any person to kill 
during any one year more than two deer, 
4 turkeys, 1 bear, and 15 squirrels. Pro- 
vided that hunting parties may kill 2 deer, 
4 turkeys, and 1 bear for each member of 














resident, $15 





sion a hunting license, shall be guilty of ; 





FIELD AND STREAM 


OFFERS THIS BEAUTIFUL 


SILVER TROPHY CUP 


FREE OF CHARGE 


To regular organized ss or Associ- 
ations, or to any group of 

who want to hold Trapshooting Events, 
Rifle and Revolver Matches, Fishing 
Contests, Etc. 





READ THIS FAC-SIMILE 
LETTER 


FROM A SATISFIED SPORTSMAN 


THE FOREST ANG STREAM CLuB 





Baltinore 
October foun, 1917. 


Pield and Strean, 
S4th Street & 6th Avene, 
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Tar smurieey oat Ay so richly acceves, Ie 
Very truly yours, 


Meng 


#07 Fide Building. 


GRB. EM. 
The above is a sample of hun- + 


dreds of letters we have re- 
ceived fromenthusiastic ,¢ 


Attention of 
Bew York City. J.-¥. Glenister, 
Circulation Directers) 
Gentlemen: 


¢ 
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, 
¢ 1217 
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sportsmen. o? wi 

Every trophy cup given by .¢° STREAM 

Field and Stream carries .¢° 46) Kighth A 
with it the e ighth Ave. 

of Field and Stream. ,¢ Gentlemen: 

Write today forfull , at Please send me full 

particulars of Field and 
particulars. apl Stream Silver rophy 
wesesceaacat Cup Contest. 

Name. 

oe iatintinchcke dpceeesttinne 

Street. 

City State. 








the party. License: Resident, $1.10; non- 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Every person who transports out of 
the State any deer, deerskin, buck, doe or 
fawn, or any quail, partridge, pheasant, 
grouse, or sage hen or prairie chicken, 
dove, wild pigeon, or any wild duck, rail, 
snipe, ibis, curlew, plover, or other shore 
birds, except for the purpose of propa- 
gation or scientific purposes, under per- 
mit, or who transports from the State the 
carcass or any part of the carcass of any 
such animal or bird, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

Bag limits: 2 bucks a season; 15 rabbits 
a day; 12 squirrels a season; ducks, 
geese, 25 a day; sea brant, 12 a day: 
snipe, yellowlegs, golden and_ black- 
breasted plover, valley quail, 15 a day; 
mountain quail, 10 a day; grouse, sage- 
hens, 4 a day; doves, 15 a day. Weekly 
limits double the above numbers. Li- 
censes: Resident citizen, $1; non-resident 
citizen, $10; alien, $25. 


DELAWARE. 


Any person who holds a hunting license 
may carry with him, or ship within or out 
of the State in any one week not more 
than 50 reed birds, 50 rail birds, not more 
than 20 birds or fowl of any other spe- 
cies and ten animals of each species, ex- 
cepting muskrats; provided that such 


game shall be carried or shipped openly | 
so it may be easily inspected and counted | 


and, provided such person shall first make 
affidavit, before some person duly author- 
ized to administer oaths, that the said 
birds or animals have been lawfully killed 
by the affiant, and are not to be shipped 
or carried for purposes of sale or profit, 
and giving, if the same are to be shipped, 
the name and post-office address of the 
person to whom to be shipped and the 
number and kind of the game to be 


shipped. 

Bag limit: 50 rail, 20 ducks, 12 birds 
or fowl of any other species; 6 animals 
in one day, excepting those regularly 
trapped for their skins. Licenses: Resi- 


dent, $1.10; non-resident, $10. 


FLORIDA. 


Any person who takes, ships or trans- 
ports out of or within this State any of 
the birds or game protected by the laws 
unless the same be in personal possession 
of, or carry open (carried openly) by the 
owner thereof, or persons killing the 
same who has in his possession a non- 
resident’s license, if the same is to be car- 
ried out of this State, or a non-resident 
county license if the game is to be trans- 
ported within the State, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Bag limit: 1 deer, 2 turkeys, 20 quail, 
25 birds of any other species in one day; 
3 deer, 10 turkeys, 300 game birds a year. 
License: Resident, county, $1; non-resi- 
dent, county,. $3; non-resident, State, $15. 


GEORGIA. 


Any person who shall transport or ship, 
or offer to transport or ship, any of the 
game birds or animals mentioned in Sec- 
tion 11 without the limits of the State, 
or from the county in which the game was 
killed into another county in this State, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor ; provided 
it shall be lawful for any person duly 
authorized to hunt to personally trans- 
port, openly, the game actually killed by 
him from the county in which it was 
killed to any county of this State, or with- 
out the State, but the person killing said 
game must in each instance accompany 
the game so killed. 

Bag limits: Quail, wood duck, wood- 
cock, plover, 25 a day; doves, snipe, 40 
a day; deer, 2 a season; ,turkey gob- 
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Safety Test 
from actual photographs 
wae DANGEROUS! ven s.tin Ki * Glas 





WALTHAM 
KHAKI WATCH 
“with NO FUSS’STRAP #83, 
Non Explosive Unbreakable Glass 


WALTHAM MOVEMENT 

Prestige Accuracy 
Always sold jn this box. » Look for sheakt” Boxes in The soldier needs a watch that will 
stand up under the rough usage 
of military life. Waltham, known 
the world over, is the standard for 
accuracy and durability. 
This watch crystal is necessary and safe— The “‘No Fuss’’ “Cravenette” Finished 
cannot break or crack, and is non-explosive. \y, A sn Wate 
Ideal to withstand the rigors of outdoor life. Slips over hand asa Moisture proof — 

ra therefore safe strong and comfort- 
from dropping. able. 
RADENS polls 


Sold 
‘Sold by toate, dean conruwhere. Wels we 


Jacques Depollier & Son 
lonefacturers High | Class 
15 Maiden Lane New 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 
UNBREAKABLE GLASS 

















You will enjoy your automobile tour, your hunting 
or fishing trip more if the KAMPKOOK is a part of 
your equipment. 

Ut's the most convenient and the most serviceable stwe tor all 

















“Old timers” will tell you that 
FULL-MEAL is the grub to tote 

Hendy and com folded only 1494 x8 x when you hit the trail scouting, 
“Det Neh # pondh bares common goin hunting, trapping, prospecting, hik- 
‘The KAMPOVEN is ideal for beoiling and baking. t's ing. A piping hot meal in five 
minutes,—delicious and satisfying. 


FULL MEAL 


. Flame may te Ae ay RE to any 











Pip that hungry feeling 


savory ready-cooked eombination of 
fresh beef, lima beans, tie peas, rice 
or cold—bet- 


and seasoning. It’s good, 
ter hot. An ideal trench 
food. Always ready. 
— be used in man 
s—baked, sand- 
wid es, stew, — 
Pay grocer will sup- 
If _/ send us 
Riz: mame and your ad- 
dress, ‘enclosing 25c for 
full-sized can, parcel 
post, prepaid. 


The Haserot 
Canneries Co. 
Dept. 0, Cleveland, Ohie 
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Camp Craft The  jatent and best of cam 
Ce that eK) mat find | cy —s 

with a year’s sui Sion te 
oeteee rifle po caplmeny "big game rifies, and how to learn shooting at big game; 


i ee, a3 2 DD profusely illustrated. All the om camping 
fer works, are inthis work. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1/50+ 


ies, shooting, wing shooting, patterns, snap . ete. A complete and au- 
ti ve work for the big sand feathered” game hunter Special chapters on U. 8. Springfield. Cloth. 


camping for boys. How to 
and 


the tackle to get it a boy can wing 
Cloth, $1.255 with a year’s 


jing outfit. 291 pp., 7@ illustrations. 





oe bg ge besides how b nese a decked canvas 
.. Xa. and rigging | for sail fl batteaur, aoties al Gactoate knockabouts, 
350 pp., yb esteetions = Cloth, with s year’s Senteon to ‘Field & Stream, $2. 15. 


ne Stound 
and Irish setter. All about raising and training the breeds of hunting 
I ork , © , S@ illustrations. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50; with a year’s 
Se ene practical 2.2 5 


et Man inthe Woods aid and woods’ medicine, Never go on 8 
st it Un sour ackaaa 48 pp., with a quick-reference index, 5@ cents; with a » $1.75. 
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For example: 





Cllustrated World. 





























Hunter, Trader and A 





We Save You Money 


Select Your Favorite Magazine 


By a special arrangement we are able 
to offer our readers one or more of their 
favorite magazines in connection with 
FIELD AND STREAM at a great reduction. 
Select any one of the following maga- 
zines in combination with Fretp aNpD A nie ame oc mae 

- a + Rel ~ 


By following directions, you can make 
your own selection and fix the proper re- 


Directions: From the list below select 
your magazines, add the club price and 
you will get the proper amount to remit. 


Nhe Mining if co Coetiny 





ees 


























Field & Stream............. Club Price $1.75 
ET Sis d<ccaccaes = 0a 1.25 
Pictorial Review ........... - - 1,25 
SE Ae or Ste $4.25 
Extra Extra 
Pub.’s Club Canadian Foreign 
Price Price Postage Postage 
Field and Stream $2.00 $1.75 $ .50 $1.00 
AmericanMagazine 2.00 2.00. .... 1.00 
American Boy.... 1.50 1.25 25 -50 
Boy’s Magazine... 1.00 85 25 -50 
} moe me agazine +e 1.25 50 1.38 Pek Po ge 
y's | See e 1.25 15 5 van 
Christian Herald.. 2.00 1.75 .... 1.00 OUTIN a 34 
Collier's Weekly.. 2.50 2.50 5.00 5.00 Ten 
Country Life in ‘ 
America ....... 5.00 4.00 85 1.65 
Delineator ....... 1.50 1.25 .... 1, 
EE “ddctpavce 1.00 85 25 .50 
Everybody's Mag.. 1.50 1.25 .... 1.00 
Farm and Fireside .25 25 15 +25 
Every Week...... 1 -75 -25 75 











Trapper ....... So ii .50 P sare teen be? ropa ve 8 th 
Ladies’ World 15 25 ee 

After Jan. 1 ° 1.15 +25 
McClure’s ........ 1,25 -50 
Mother's ......... ° 1,15 +25 
Metropolitan ..... . 1.25 -50 

After Jan. 1.... a 2.00 50 
NationalSportsman 1.00 1.00 40 
Motion Picture... 1.50 1.25 .30 
“chads mene 3.00 3,00 .50 
Outdoor Life..... 2.00 1.75 -50 
Pictorial Review... 1.50 1.50 +25 
Physical Culture.. 1.50 1.25 25 

After Feb. 1.... 2.00 
Popular Science.. 1.50 1.50 50 
Scribner’s ....... 4.00 3.50 .50 
Smart Set........ 3.00 2.25 -50 
Woman’s Home 

Companion .. 1.50 -1.50 +25 
World’s Work.... 3.09 2.50 60 
Woman's Magazine  .75 65 +25 
Outer’s Book..... 2.00 1.75 -50 
McCall’s ......... -75 -60 25 
The Etude } 
For Music Lovers; 1.50 1.35 25 











FIELD AND STREAM 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 
men: Enclosed find $.... for which send 


Gentle: 
me Field and Stream and the magazines mentioned 
opposite to the addresses indicated, each for one 





Commence your subscriptions with any month. If you are already a subscriber 
your subscription will be advanced one year from the present date of expiration. 
The magazines may be sent to one address or each to a different address, unless 
otherwise specified. This gives you an opportunity to have your friends subscribe 
with you or to use the magazine subscription as gifts to your friends or relatives. 

All magazines will be sent by mail, directly from the publishers’ own offices. 
Prompt and regular service is guaranteed. We guarantee to start the magazines 
with whatever numbers you wish. By sending your orders to FIELD AND 
STREAM you are absolutely certain of getting any and all magazines you order. 
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bler, 2 a season; migratory ducks, 50 a 
day. Licenses: Resident, $1 for home 
country; $3 for State; non-resident, $15 
for State. 

KANSAS. 

It shall be unlawful to ship any bird 
or birds named in Section 15 of this 
Act, except as provided for in Section 
25. (Sec. 25 provides that the game war- 
dens may issue permits to transport for 
scientific purposes.) 

Bag limits: 12 snipe, 20 plover, 20 ducks, 
6 geese, 6 brant. Licenses: Resident, $1; 
non-resident, $15. 


KENTUCKY. 

It will be unlawful to carry within or 
without this State any game, provided that 
it shall not be unlawful to transport a 
hunter with his game lawfully killed and 
possessed by him. 

Bag limits: Quail or bobwhite, 12 a day; 
does, 15 a day. Licenses: Resident, $1; 
non-resident, $7.50. 


LOUISIANA. 


A resident amateur hunter may carry 
with him on any common carrier or ship, 
when properly tagged, which tag shall 
contain his name and hunting license 
number, any game that he may have law- 
fully taken on any hunting trip; but such 
game cannot be offered for sale. Wild 
game protected by law if legally taken 
by a non-resident, may be transported by 
him from any point within the State to 
a point out of the State, provided the 
same shall be accompanied by the actual 
owner thereof, and is not intended for 
sale. Such wild game must be tagged 
and marked as provided in this section, 
and no more of any kind of wild game 
shall be transported than the owner there- 
of may lawfully take in one day. 

Bag limit: 5 deer, 15 squirrels. Sec. 11. 
It shall be unlawful to kill more than 1 
wild turkey cock, or 25 wild river and sea 
ducks, poule d’eau, chorooks or doves, 
or 50 snipe or 15 of any other game birds 
in one day during the open season. No 
open season: Fawns, elk (1919). Resi- 
dent license, State, $1; non-resident li- 
cense, $15 


MARYLAND. 


It shall be unlawful to export or ship 
out from the limits of the State any wild 
game, water fowls excepted. Provided, 
however, that any hunter who has ob- 
tained the necessary license to hunt with- 
in the State of Maryland, or any county 
thereof, shall be permitted to carry out with 
him as personal baggage, for his own 
use and not for purpose of selling same, 
an amount of game killed by himself equal 
to one day’s bag limit, upon exhibiting 
his license, if so required. Any game 
shipped to points within the limits of the 
State shall be plainly marked as game. 

Day: bag limit—Sec. 40. It shall be 
unlawful for one person to kill more than 
12 partridges (quail) in one day, or more 
than 2 ruffed grouse, or more than 3 
English pheasants, or more than 50 rail, or 
more than 50 reedbirds, or more than 12 
doves, or more than 6 woodcock, or more 
than 10 rabbits, or more than 10 squirrels, 
or more than 10 jacksnipe, or more than 
25 wild water fowl (ducks, geese, swan 
and brant), for each man on or connected 
with the outfit, not exceeding four men 
in number, each of whom shall have a 
gunner’s license, or more than 15 yellow- 
legs, or more than 5 black-breasted plover, 
or more than 10 coots (crow bills) and 
gallinules in all; or more than four wild 
turkeys in any one season, or more than 
1 deer per season. 

License fees regulated by county laws. 
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Hello, Brother! 


If you like 
















and stories and pictures of out- 
door life and adventure, the act- 
ual experiences of red- — 
sportsmen, don’t miss 

month’s issue of the National 
Sportsman Magazine. It’ 
crammed from aa to coves 
with the sort of stuff you will 
sit up all night to read, be- 
sides a lot of valuable infor- 
mation about guns, rifies, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, camp- 
ing and trapping outfits and 
the best places to go for 
good sport. 


Special Offer 
Send us 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will mail you, postage 

prepaid, a copy of this month’s 

National 


you wear this fob 
you will get the 
glad hand of good 
fellowship from 
brother sports- 
men wherever 
you go, 
Send your order 
right now—today. 


National Sports- 
man Magazine 


128 Columbus Ave" 
Boston, Mass. 











TO 


‘1002 





If interested, write for our 
oe illustrated Sheet of 


un Cabinets. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 














Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 

JOHN MURGATROYD, Tosidereune 
57 West 24th Street New York City 








Get What You Want! 


4 A new and labor saving service is being offered 
that will save you lots, @ Turn to the next to 
the last advertising page and see how easy it now 
is to secure additional information about anything 
advertised in our pages. @ You can profit by and, 
we hope, like this new Service. 














MISSISSIPPI. 


It shall be unlawful to sell any game 
or ship any out of the State. 

Bag limit: 1 deer a day, 5 a season; 
20 game birds a day; 10 squirrels a day, 
License: Resident, State, $5; resident 
county, $2; non-resident, $15. 


MISSOURI. 


It is unlawful for any person who has 
lawfully killed the same, to take out of 
this State, any of the birds of game, un- 
less the same shall be in personal pos- 
session of, or carried openly as baggage 
or express by the owner thereof, and 
such owner shall have in possession at 
the time a non-resident or resident license, 
and shall accompany the said birds or 
game on the same train or other convey- 
ance of the common carrier. 

No bag limit. License: Resident, coun- 
Me $1; resident, State, $5; non-resident, 


VIRGINIA. 


It shall be unlawful, except as herein- 
after provided, to ship or transport from 
this State, whether alive or dead, wild 
water fowl, wild turkeys, pheasants or 
grouse, woodcock, partridges, quail or 
other game birds, or any other deer or 
venison killed or captured within this 
State. Any person authorized to hunt un- 
der the laws of this State may, during 
the open season, take with him, out of the 
State, either in his personal possession or 
as his baggage, on the same conveyance 
with him, not in a closed package, but 
exposed to view, not exceeding 30 wild 
waterfowl, 50 quail or partridges, 10 
pheasants or grouse, 3 wild turkeys, 1 deer 
or plovers, snipe, sandpipers, willets, tat- 
lers or curlews, not exceeding 25 each, or 
not exceeding 100 in the aggregate, when 
killed or captured by himself; provided, 
the same shall be plainly labeled or tagged 
with the. name and address of such per- 
son; and any citizen of this State may, 
during the open season, ship or have trans- 
ported from this State, as a gift, and not 
for market or sale, so stating on the ship- 
ping tag, 1 deer during the season, and 
not exceeding 2 wild turkeys, 6 pheasants, 
25 wild water fowl, 30 partridges or 
quail; provided, that such game shall be 
shipped exposed to public view and un- 
concealed, and each parcel or package 
shall be plainly labeled or tagged with 
the name and address of the donor and 
of the donee, and the number of each of 
such game. This section shall not apply 
to sora, rabbits or hares. 

Bag limit: 15 quail, 35 water fowl, 3 
pheasants, 1 deer, 2 wild turkeys, 100 
shore birds, may be transported from the 
State by non-resident. License: resident, 
county, $1; State, $3; non-resident, $10. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


It shall be unlawful for any person to 
transport any game or game fish out- 
side of this State for any purpose. It 
shall be lawful to have any such game 
animals, birds or fishes in possession for 
a period not exceeding twenty days after 
the open season thereof is ended and the 
close season thereon has begun. 

No person shall kill or have in posses- 
sion deer, quail, pheasant, or ruffed grouse, 
wild turkey, squirrel or any part of the 
same, or game fishes with the intention , 
of sending or transporting the same be- 
yond the limits of this State. 

Bag limit: 2 deer, 12 quail, 6 ruffed 
grouse, 2 wild turkeys, 12 squirrels in one 
day; 2 deer in season. Licenses; Resi- 
dent, State, $3; non-resident, county, $5; 
non-resident, State, $16. 
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JONES 
ERPROOF HUNTING 









A cap that affords 
real protection and 
. service under the hard- 

est conditions. Made of Olive 
Green Khaki or Red Flannel, 
has rubberized lining, which 
seein it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has r or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
show running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
out doors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Mon- 
ey Order for $1.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 
Cuneta : 
fa Every Cap 


& 











Do not send 
personal 
check. 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your 

name. 
PRICE 
$1.50 


Dept. F. 


JONES HAT COMP. 





ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Used 
GRAFLEX— KODAKS — ANSCO, 
REXO AND PREMO CAMERAS 





our Free BARGAIN K 
and CATALOG ne Soe See 
new cameras, also every description. No mat- 
ter what camera seeieat be anata gion. 


Write at once 


ENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
124S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 1089, Chicago, Ill. 


Easy Blowi 
at RI 
ALL STYLES: One- 
piece, puo-plese, plain 
or ree 
Send for lustrated catalog 
KARL W. KAHMANN 
Chicago’s Foremost Taxi- 
dermist and Horn Specialist 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIF LE: 





man’s exchange for gun 
best possible firearm and design the best 





This Department is open for the discussion of ed quell pertainin 
information—both the ualiti 


themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual 


oe es fy aad defects of our modern 
cartridge for service 
service, 


shotguns and rifles. We are Se endeovering to make it a 


firearms. 
intended, they are Sas te too ‘clad Si hear from the 
Do not hesitate to write us for advice and 


ef 


the manufacturers put 


Hi 


oriticism.—The 





THE 401 WINCHESTER—BY THE 
OWNER OF ONE 

I see by a letter in your columns that 

H. E. K. would like to know the shoot- 

ing qualities of the 401 Winchester. I 

am the owner of one and would not ad- 


401 WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC 


vise using the 250 gr. bullet on deer. It is 
too powerful. E. A. Smith in a letter 
says that you can follow a bullet length- 
ways of a bear with your head and two 
fists. The energy of the 200 gr. bullet at 
100 yards is 1,315.9 ft. lbs. and the 250 gr. 
1323.2 ft. Ibs. I use the Lyman No. 42A 
rear and ivory bead front and, with all the 
elevation, have shot over a pond a mile 
and a half across, but the range of ac- 
curacy is listed at 500 yards. I may fur- 
ther state that I use a fifteen-inch bull’s- 
eye at 500 yards and an eight-inch at 200, 
shooting off hand rest and the more I use 
the rifle the better groups it makes. If 
any reader doubts this statement and hap- 
pens along this way will gladly demon- 
strate. I also wish to correct a slight 
error you made in regard to the .351 
Winchester, 927.3 ft. lbs. being the energy 
at 100 yards and 1385 ft. lbs at the muzzle. 
I remain, Yours truly, 
Hersert Cox. 


THE .38-55 AND .30-30 
First—Please give some statistics of the 
38-55 cartridge used in a Winchester 
38-55 Model ’94. 
Second—Its comparison with the .30-30, 
38-40, .32 Special and .351 self-loading 
Winchester and the ballistics of these car- 


trid, 
Third—Do you personally consider it a 
suitable gun for deer and black bear? 
Donatp H. Han ty. 
Answering your questions regarding 
your .38-55, would say that we would pre- 
fer this cartridge in the H. V. loading. 


With this powder and 255 grain bullet, 


its muzzle velocity is 1,593 feet per sec- 
ond, muzzle energy 1,437 ft. Ibs., mid- 
range trajectory at 200 yards, 9.53 inches. 
Comparing this with the .30-30, would say 
that the latter has 170 grain bullet, 2,008 
ft. secs. muzzle velocity, 1,522 ft. Ibs. 
muzzle energy and 5.79 inch mid-range 
trajectory at 200 yards. You will then 
perceive that, while it has a lighter bullet, 
the .30-30 has somewhat more muzzle 
energy and a considerably flatter trajec- 
tory. The .32 Special is a still more 
powerful cartridge and the .351 slightly 
less powerful. All of them are consid- 
ered good deer cartridges, the .38-55 being 
the old reliable. Personally, we like its 
heavy bullet, and, as most woods shooting 
is done at ranges under 100 yards, you 
can depend on good results without much 
danger of over-shooting. I would cer- 
tainly have it sighted for.100 yards.—Ep. 


V. M. AND 3-LEAF SIGHTS 
I wish to get some information as to 
the results obtained with Marble’s V.-M. 
front sight, also Sheard’s three-leaf rear 
sight. Can this sight be elevated? Would 


GOOG 2 


3-LEAF AND V. M. SIGHT 


like to hear from some of the boys using 
these sights, also the .351 Winchester 
Automatic. I have one and like it fine. 
It will kill a deer as far as the average 
shot will score a hit. The Rifle and Pis- 
tol Questions and Answers are great. 
never tire of reading them. 
Bucx Hunter From MIcHIGAN. 
Ans.—We are publishing your - letter 
concerning the Marble V.-M. front sight. 
I understand it is a very good big game 
sight. It shows a rather large white ring 
through which the portion of the game 
that you want to hit can be seen. The 


eye centers this ring naturally on what- 
ever object you wish to hit. 

The Sheard three-leaf rear sight does 
not elevate but consists of three leaves, 
one in front of the other and each rais- 
ing the aiming point a hundred yards. 
They are usually set for 100, 200 or 300 
yards for Eastern shooting and 200, 300 
and 500 yards for Western hunting.—Eb. 


SPEEDING UP YOUR SHOOTING 


I am counted a rather good shot at the 
traps shooting at live birds with Be ~ 
down, that is below my elbow, 
quently drop 18 and 19 out of 20. In fact, 
my average for that kind of shooting is 
92 per cent. 

But my shooting in the field is not so 
good. We have quail and pheasants in 
this part of the state and there are times 
when I do not shoot at all well. I have 
been shooting for years and I have the 
“know how,” but the trouble is I do not 
get my face down on my gun as it should 
be. Seems the birds frighten me or is 
it a case of nerves? My gun is O. K. as 
to fit. I am sure of that. M. Yost. 

Ans.—We advise your purchasing a 
hand trap and having someone handle it 
for you in the field, giving you all kinds 
of shots. As a general rule, the trap is 
sprung from behind the shooter at the 
word, “Mark!” He must then find his 
bird, bring gun to shoulder and, if pos- 
sible, smash the pigeon. We think that 


DUPONT HAND TRAP 


your trouble is partly slow shooting and 
partly that your does not fit you as 
well as you think it does. The comb ought 
to be raised and in this you can experi- 
ment by purchasing a Rowley leather 
cheek pad which raises the comb %, % 
or % in the different sizes. This prevents 
flinching and will improve your shooting. 






























Winchester Model 10 
Self-loader 


Five shots quick with 
terrific punch behind them 


“Drop him and drop him quick! That’s 
all you can think of when you're face to 
face with a charging bear. 

It’s then that you realize to the fullest 
how much depends on the rifle you select- 
ed. It’s then that you are thankful for 
every pound of shocking power your rifle 
carries. 

The Winchester Model 10, .401 caliber 
self-loader, the most powerful self-loading 
rifle made, will stop him if anything in the 
world will. 

Every working part of this rifle is made 
of the toughest nickel steel. 

To pull its five smashing shots is like 
releasing five bolts of chain lightning. 
You can empty the magazine as fast as 
you can pull the trigger. No beast of 
North America can stand up against the 
knock-down blows it deals. 

If you’re out for big game this fall take 
along a Winchester .401. You will make 
areal friend of this graceful, strong, ab- 
solutely reliable weapon. 


The barret is the gun 
Men who know guns realize that the 
accuracy and durability of a rifle lie in 


MODEL 9%—Lever Action Repeating Rifle, take-down, 
26-inch barrel. Made for .25-35, .30 Winchester, .32 Winchester Special, 
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the barrel. On the quality of the barrel 
depends the quality of the gun. There is 
absolutely no difference in the standard 
of quality of the barrels on the highest 
and lowest priced Winchester guns. With 
Winchester the barrel is the gun and the 
single standard of quality has been at- 
tained only by the most unremitting at- 
tention to the boring, finishing and testing 
of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 

The barrel of the Winchester Model 10, 
-401 self-loader has been bored to mi- 
crometer measurements for its special 
cartridge. In rifling the barrel the exact 
twist that is necessary to produce the 
best results with the .401 cartridge has 
been mathematically calculated and is 
verified by exhaustive practical tests be- 
fore leaving the factory. 

A bullet fired from the Winchester .401 
spins point on with unerring accuracy to 
the limit of its range. The Nickel Steel 


construction preserves its original ac- 
curacy forever. 

The Bennett Process, used exclusively 
by Winchester, gives the Winchester 
barrel a distinctive blue finish that, 


82-40 and .88-55 cartridges. 






take-cows. The first 


solid frame or 


aT ee 


MOL TL 9” —Lever ae Repeating Rifle, solid frame or 
magazine lever action gun ever 

puton the marke: snd still the standard of its type. Shoots heavy 

cartridges and de '‘wers a bullet with tremendous 

Calibers .30 Ares —- oe models 1908 and 1906, .303 British 

and .35 and 405 Wi 








with proper care, will last a lifetime. 


What ) means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed 
and Proved Winchester. This stamp 
stands for Winchester’s guarantee of qua 1- 
ity, with 50 years of the best gun-making 
reputation behind it. 

Every rifle that bears the name “‘Win- 
chester” and that is marked with the Win- 
chester Viewed and Proved stamp has 
been fired many times for smooth action 
and accuracy and with excess loads for 
strength. At every stage of Winchester 
manufacture machine production is sup- 
plemented by human craftsmanship. Itis a 
test and adjustment process. 

Write for details of Winchester rifles, 
shotguns and ammunition 

The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia 
on rifies, shotguns and ammunition. Eve 
hunter should have one. It gives detailed spec 
fications of the Mode! 10, .401 self-loader, and the 
Model 07, .351 self-loader, and describes at length 
the principles on which every one of the world- 

ter rifles and shotguns is built. 
Write today. We will mail you a copy free, 
postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 94 New Haven, Conn. 









Sorce at long cones 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIF LES 





man’s exchange for gun informa 
best possible and design the best 





themselves as to how their weapons pan out in Te 


This Department is open for the Soonerton ~y TT shotguns and rifles. 
tion—both th ualiticn ond de and defects of our modern firearms. 
th service intended, they are only too os = pe from the woodsmen 


Do not hesitate to write 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the manufacturers put out the 


us for advice criticism.—The Editer. 





THE 401 WINCHESTER—BY THE 
OWNER OF ONE 

I see by a letter in your columns that 

H. E. K. would like to know the shoot- 

ing qualities of the 401 Winchester. I 

am the owner of one and would not ad- 


401 WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC 


vise using the 250 gr. bullet on deer. It is 
too powerful. E. A. Smith in a letter 
says that you can follow a bullet length- 
ways of a bear with your head and two 
fists. The energy of the 200 gr. bullet at 
100 yards is 1,315.9 ft. lbs. and the 250 gr. 
1323.2 ft. Ibs. I use the Lyman No. 42A 
rear and ivory bead front and, with all the 
elevation, have shot over a pond a mile 
and a half across, but the range of ac- 
curacy is listed at 500 yards. I may fur- 
ther state that I use a fifteen-inch bull’s- 
eye at 500 yards and an eight-inch at 200, 
shooting off hand rest and the more I use 
the rifle the better groups it makes. If 
any reader doubts this statement and hap- 
pens along this way will gladly demon- 
strate. I also wish to correct a slight 
error you made in regard to the .351 
Winchester, 927.3 ft. Ibs. being the energy 
at 100 yards and 1385 ft. lbs at the muzzle. 
I remain, Yours truly, 
ERBERT Cox. 


THE .38-55 AND .30-30 

First—Please give some statistics of the 
38-55 cartridge used in a Winchester 
38-55 Model 94. 

Second—Its comparison with the .30-30, 
38-40, .32 Special and .351 self-loading 
Winchester and the ballistics of these car- 
tri 


Ss. 
ird—Do you personally consider it a 
suitable gun for deer and black bear? 
Donatp H. Han ty. 
Answering your questions regarding 
your .38-55, would say that we would pre- 
fer this cartridge in the H. 
With this pow 


V. loading. 
er and 255 grain bullet, 


its muzzle velocity is 1,593 feet per sec- 
ond, muzzle energy 1,437 ft. Ibs., mid- 
range trajectory at 200 yards, 9.53 inches. 
Comparing this with the .30-30, would say 
that the latter has 170 grain bullet, 2,008 
ft. secs. muzzle velocity, 1,522 ft. Ibs. 
muzzle energy and 5.79 inch mid-range 
trajectory at 200 yards. You will then 
perceive that, while it has a lighter bullet, 
the .30-30 has somewhat more muzzle 
energy and a considerably flatter trajec- 
tory. The .32 Special is a still more 
powerful cartridge and the .351 slightly 
less powerful. All of them are consid- 
ered good deer cartridges, the .38-55 being 
the old reliable. Personally, we like its 
heavy bullet, and, as most woods shooting 
is done at ranges under 100 yards, you 
can depend on good results without much 
danger of over-shooting. I would cer- 
tainly have it sighted for.100 yards.—Eb. 


V. M. AND 3-LEAF SIGHTS 


I wish to get some information as to 
the results obtained with Marble’s V.-M. 
front ” ht, also Sheard’s three-leaf rear 
sight. Can this sight be elevated? Would 


OOS 2 


3-LEAF AND V. M. SIGHT 





like to hear from some of the boys using 
these sights, also the .351 Winchester 
Automatic. I have one and like it fine. 
It will kill a deer as far as the average 
shot will score a hit. The Rifle and Pis- 
tol Questions and Answers are great. I 
never tire of reading them. 
Buck Hunter From MIcHIGAN. 

Ans.—We are publishing your - letter 
concerning the Marble V.-M. front sight. 
I understand it is a very good big game 
sight. It shows a rather large white ring 
through which the portion of the game 
that you want to hit can be seen. The 


eye centers this ring naturally on what- 
ever object you wish to hit. 

The Sheard three-leaf rear sight does 
not elevate but consists of three leaves, 
one in front of the other and each rais- 
ing the aiming point a hundred yards. 
They are usually set for 100, 200 or 300 
yards for Eastern shooting and 200, 300 
and 500 yards for Western hunting.—Eb. 


SPEEDING UP YOUR SHOOTING 


I am counted a rather good shot at the 
traps shooting at live birds with An _ 
down, that is below my elbow, 
quently drop 18 and 19 out of 20. In fact, 
my average for that kind of shooting is 
92 per cent. 

But my shooting in the field is not so 
good. We have quail and pheasants in 
this part of the state and there are times 
when I do not shoot at all well. I have 
been shooting for years and I have the 
“know how,” but the trouble is I do not 
get my face down on my gun as it should 
be. Seems the birds frighten me or is 
it a case of nerves? My gun is O. K. as 
to fit. I am sure of that. M. Yost. 

Ans.—We advise your purchasing - 
hand trap and having someone handle it 
fer you in the field, giving you all kinds 
of shots. As a general rule, the trap is 
sprung from behind the shooter at the 
word, “Mark!” He must then find his 
bird, bring gun to shoulder and, if pos- 
sible, smash the pigeon. We think that 


DUPONT HAND TRAP 


your trouble is partly slow shooting and 
partly that your gun does not fit you as 
well as you think it does. The comb ought 
to be raised and in this you can experi- 
ment by purchasing a Rowley leather 
cheek pad which raises the comb %, % 
or % in the different sizes. This prevents 
flinching and will improve your shooting. 
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Winchester Model 10 
Self-loader 


Five shots quick with 
terrific punch behind them 


“Drop him and drop him quick! That’s 
all you can think of when you’re face to 
face with a charging bear. 

It’s then that you realize to the fullest 
how much depends on the rifle you select- 
ed. It’s then that you are thankful for 
every pound of shocking power your rifle 
carries. 

The Winchester Model 10, .401 caliber 
self-loader, the most powerful self-loading 
rifle made, will stop him if anything in the 
world will. 

Every working part of this rifle is made 
of the toughest nickel steel. 

To pull its five smashing shots is like 
releasing five bolts of chain lightning. 
You can empty the magazine as fast as 
you can pull the trigger. No beast of 
North America can stand up against the 
knock-down blows it deals. 

If you’re out for big game this fall take 
along a Winchester .401. You will make 
a real friend of this graceful, strong, ab- 
solutely reliable weapon. 


The barret is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the 
accuracy and durability of a rifle lie in 


MODEL 94—Lever Action Repeating Rifle, solid take-down, 
26-inch barrel. Made for .25-35, 90 Winchester, Po Winchester Special, 


- cartridge. 


the barrel. On the quality of the barrel 
depends the quality of the gun. There is 
absolutely no difference in the standard 
of quality of the barrels on the highest 
and lowest priced Winchester guns. With 
Winchester the barrel is the gun and the 
single standard of quality has been at- 
tained only by the most unremitting at- 
tention to the boring, finishing and testing 
of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 10, 
-401 self-loader has been bored to mi- 
crometer measurements for its special 
In rifling the barrel the exact 
twist that is necessary to produce the 
best results with the .401 cartridge has 
been mathematically calculated and is 
verified by exhaustive practical tests be- 
fore leaving the factory. 

A bullet fired from the Winchester .401 
spins point on with unerring accuracy to 
the limit of its range. The Nickel Steel 
construction preserves its original ac- 
curacy forever. 

The Bennett Process, used exclusively 
by Winchester, gives the Winchester 
barrel a distinctive blue finish that, 


.82-40 and .88-55 cartridges. 






MODEL ey Action Repeating Rifle, solid frame or 
take-down. lever action gun ever 
put on pepo 2 and still the ——— of its type. Shoots heavy 


The first box magazine 


with proper care, will last a lifetime. 


What @) means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed 
and Proved Winchester. This stamp 
stands for Winchester’s guarantee of qual- 
ity, with 50 years of the best gun-making 
reputation behind it. 

Every rifle that bears the name “‘Win- 
chester” and that is marked with the Win- 
chester Viewed and Proved stamp has 
been fired many times for smooth action 
and accuracy and with excess loads for 
strength. At every stage of Winchester 
manufacture machine production is sup- 
plemented by human craftsmanship. Itisa 
test and adjustment process. 

Write for details of Winchester rifles, 
shotguns and ammunition 

The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia 
on rifies, shotguns and ammunition. Every 
hunter should have one. It gives detailed ho 
fications of the Mode! 10, .401 self-loader. and the 
Model 07, .351 self-loader, and describes at length 


the principles on which every one of the world- 
h rifles and shotguns is built. 





Write today. We will mail you a copy free, 
postpaid. 

WINCHESTER a ARMS CO. 
Dept. 94 


New Haven, Conn. 









cartridges and delivers a bullet with Sorce at long cones 
Calibers .30 “a rahe aaa ea models 1903 and 1906, .303 British 
and .35 and 405 Wi 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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To speed you up, I should advise a 
course of doubles. Go down to the traps 
and shoot 50 doubles about twice a week 
and you will be amazed to see how your 
speed improves. Then get after him with 
a hand trap so as to get used to quick 
thinking and quick fintfing of your birds 
at the call “Mark !”—Eb. 





AN ACCURATE HARD-SHOOTING 
AIR RIFLE 


Warren H. Miter: 

Have purchased several air rifles for 
my boy, but none of them are at all ac- 
curate. [ personally used to own a Red 
Chicago air rifle that would shoot, and 
noticing in one of your editorials some 
time since that you had once been an 
owner of a similar gun I am trespassing 
on your valuable time in the hope that you 
can advise me where one of these can 
now be obtained. 

Surely “somewhere in America,” some 
of that breed of guns are in existence. 

Yours very truly, 
Harotp Heim. 


Ans.—I also mourn the loss of the 
Red air rifle but have found one that is 
quite as accurate and hard shooting in 
the $3 Daisy Slide Action Repeater. This 
is a real rifle and takes the place of the 
old Chicago in my gun cabinet.—Eb. 


16 vs. 20 GAUGE REPEATER 


I am becoming more and more a con- 
stant reader of your magazine and each 
issue brings up new questions in my mind. 
So I am going to ask you to answer a few 
of them. 

Recently I purchased a new Winchester 
repeating shot-gun, Model 1912, sixteen 

uge to use on rabbits and partridge this 

all. As yet I have not used it on game, 
but have shot at targets, etc., and find it a 
fast, easy handling gun. 

In your magazine you publish more 
articles in favor of the 20 gauge than the 

6 gauge. As this is my first experience 
with anything less than a 12, I would like 
to know if I made a mistake in buying a 
16 instead of a 20. I use the factory 
loaded shell, Winchester Repeater with 
2% oz. Du Pont and 1 oz. No. 6 chilled 
shot with which I get excellent results. 

find the recoil decidedly less than 
a 12 and the weight of the 16 is scarce- 
ly more, if any, than the 20 made in 
the same model. I feel perfectly satis- 
fied with my gun so far, but would like 
to know if you think a 20 would have 
suited better for the game mentioned 
above. 

In regard to loads, can the above load 
be improved upon for rabbits and par- 
tridge? When ordering shells I always 
specify chilled shot, but they are not al- 
ways marked so. Are soft shot always 
marked “soft” or what is the distinguish- 
ing mark? i 

fs it possible to pull or jar the Win- 
chester Model 1912 off when the safety is 
set? 

Yours truly, 
LansiInc WILSON. 
FIELD AND 


Ans—Your letter to 


STREAM requesting information with re- 

rd to 20-gauge shotgun, has been re- 
erred to us, and we are glad to inform 
you that our Mr. G. H. Ford, who travels 
in your territory from the Chicago Branch 


Field 


Office, visits Detroit quite often and will 
be only too glad to give you his services 
with a try-gun and properly fit you for 
the gun you desire to purchase. 

Am sending you a booklet descriptive 
of Du Pont Smokeless Powders, and this 
will contain considerable information 
with regard to hunting loads for the 20- 
gauge. We would suggest the general use 
of 24% drams of DuPont Powder and 4% 
oz. of No. 7 shot for rabbit shooting. 
However, if you see fit to purchase a suf- 
ficiently heavy 20-gauge gun it is possible 
that a little bit longer and cleaner kills 
can be made with 24% drams and % oz. of 
the same size shot. The choice of these 
would be a matter of personal preference. 

Hope that you get satisfactorily fixed 
up in the way of gun and assure you it 
is a pleasure to be of service to you. Any 
further information that you desire we 
will be glad to supply at any time. 

Yours very truly, 
. E. Doremus, 
Manager Sporting Powder Division. 


Supplementing Mr. Doremus’ answer 
we would add that chilled shot loads are 
generally marked “Ch.,” while soft have 
no mark. There is no Model 1912 Win- 
chester, but in all their models the safety 
is such that it is impossible to jar them 
oft.—Eb. 





REMINGTON TANG PEEP SIGHT 


TANG PEEP ON A REMING- 
TON .35 


Would you kindly inform me through 
the columns of your magazine if, a peep 
sight can be fitted on a high powered 
Remington .35? Which way if any? 

Gust RESTNEDT. 


Ans.—With reference to the request for 
information on the .35 high powered Rem- 
ington, on either the Model 8 Autoloading 
or the Model 14 Repeating Rifles, the Ly- 
man or Marble tang peep sights may be 
fitted by simply taking out the tap screws 
from the tang. In other words, both of 
these rifles are designed to receive tang 
sights without adjustment. The Lyman 
sight may be fitted to the Model 8 Auto- 
loading rifle—Rem. Arms Co. 


QUAIL LOAD FOR A 16 GAUGE 


Please have your Mr. Sutton, who 
seems to be your quail expert, answer the 
following for me: 

I have a 16 gauge Parker, right barrel 
improved cylinder, and left barrel modi- 
fied choke, and I want to find the best 
quail load. Owing to the difficulty in ob- 
taining a varied assortment of loads, it is 
impossible to learn this from actual ex- 
periments. 

- However, I have found that Ballistite 
powder gives by far the best pattern in 
this gun, so I have settled on that powder. 

The right barrel is the one in which 
I am most interested, and that gives a 
beautiful pattern at 20 yards when using 
shells loaded with 20 grains of Ballistite 
and one ounce of 7% chilled. Scarcely 
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any of my shooting with the right barrel 
is over 20 yards. The killing circle at 
this distance and with above load is about 
23 inches; and with this load and at this 
distance the gun puts 80 per cent. in this 
23-inch circle. 

Now, kindly give me an opinion on the 
following: 

Do you think above load gives 
enough velocity to kill regularly? Do you 
think the pattern dense enough? How 
far should this right barrel and this load 
kill quail? How far should the left barrel 
kill quail, this left barrel patterning 60 
per cent at 40 yards, and using above 
load? 

2. Do you think 20 grains of Ballistite 
and 1 ounce of No. 8 chilled would be a 
better load in this gun? As to velocity 
and as to pattern? And how far should 
this load kill, with right barrel? With 
left barrel? 

3. Do you not think that the best load 
for this gun and game would be 22 grains 
of Ballistite and 1 ounce of chilled 8’s? 
Would this load scatter too much and 
thus interfere with pattern? 

Yours very truly, 
READER. 


Ans.—Sutton has passed up your in- 
quiry concerning the 16-gauge because 
he has had no experience with that size 
of gun, so it is up to me to do the best I 
can for you. 

Personally, I prefer 22 grains and % oz. 
of shot, or 2% drams and % oz. of shot, 
the size being 7% chilled. This makes a 
good powerful load for the 16-gauge 
without blowing the pattern up, and my 
experience with quail has been that you 
need every bit of penetration you can get 
as they certainly carry off a lot of lead. 
I would not care for 8’s as they are a 
trifle light—Eb. 


PACKING AWAY FIREARMS 


Am going to pack my guns away for 
several years. Will you please tell me 
how to best pack them from rust? Should 
I wrap them in cloth after greasing them? 

Earte L. Ovincton. 


Ans.—For packing away your guns we 
can suggest nothing better than plain 
vaseline, which you can buy in large cans 
very cheaply at your druggist. The barrel 
is well smeared inside with this, and the 
entire works together with the outside of 
all metal work on the gun should be 
greased over thoroughly. The guns are 
then put away in their cases and will keep 
without rusting for several years.—Ep. 


: ).25-20 SINGLE SAOT™ i 


THE STEVENS .25-20 CARTRIDGE 


BALLISTICS OF THE .25-20 


I have a good rifle size .25-20 and wish 
you would give me some information 
about it. I wish to know if there is a 
supplementary chamber made for the .25- 
20, which I could use in target practice. 
My rifle is a single shot. What kind of 
game is a .25-20 made for? I used a .22 
last season and didn’t get my .25-20 until 
March. This summer I didn’t do any 
shooting except target practice for this 
fall when the hunting season opens. 
Also, how far will a .25-20 shoot to kill, 
or shoot straight? 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank H. Gates. 
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Ans.—Concerning the .25-20, would say 
that the weight of the bullet is 86 grains, 
muzzle velocity 1,411 ft. muzzle energy 
380 ft. Ibs., trajectory height 274 mid- 
range for 100 yards. This is rather a light 
cartridge, suitable for fox, woodchuck, 
etc. There is no auxiliary cartridge 
made for the .25-20.—Eb. 


BULK SMOKELESS VS. BLACK 
POWDER 


I would like to have you tell me the 
difference in power between black powder 
and smokeless powder, and which is 
easier on the gun. 

I have a_ .30-30 rifle, Savage make, 
Model 1899. The rear sight that came 
with the gun is very fine, which makes it 
hard to shoot quick. I have been thinking 
of changing it to a semi-buckhorn sight. 
Would you advise me to do so? 

I would also like to have you tell me 
if it is better to leave the barrel dry after 
cleaning or leave a coat of oil on it. 
What kind of oil do you recommend? 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. W. MacMILran. 

Ans.—There is practically no difference 
in power between the black powder and 
bulk smokeless, but the latter is easier on 
the gun due to the much better combus- 
tion conditions. 

Regarding the sights on your .30-30, if 
you change at all I would get a com- 
bination folding bar and leaf rear sight 
with ivory triangle on the bar. This 
sight is known as 2-F 687, and is made 
by the Lyman people. Leave the front 
sight as it is and file a 45 degree flat on 
its rear face. 

Regarding cleaning after swabbing out 
the Nitro-Solvent, it is well to finish with 
a rag soaked in gun grease.—Eb. 


PITTED SHOTGUN 


I have a hammerless shotgun that has 
got a pit and a little rust in the right 
barrel. Could you publish in next Fretp 
AND STREAM how to take it out? And 
could you tell me where I could get a 
cheap .30-30 rifle? Yours truly, 

Hart. 

Ans.—We would advise your soaking 
the barrel in kerosene and then following 
up by cleaning with any good nitro-solv- 
ent oil, following this up with some such 
oil as Three-in-One, and finally vaselining 
the barrel. 

We could not advise you where to get a 
cheap .30-30, as at present it is very dif- 
ficult to buy rifles except at a considerable 
advance over former prices. We are en- 
closing you herewith an advertisement 
torn from our October issue showing a 
list of gun bargains, and by corresponding 
with these people you may be able to dig 
up what you want.—Eb. 


WINCHESTER 





THE AMMUNITION OF THE .32-20 


32-20 CARTRIDGES FOR BIG 
GAME 


I have a_ .32-20 Winchester rifle, 
Model 1892, which I wish to use for 
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Quick! 


Quick into action, instantly fitting the 
hand in its most natural pointing 
position, the Savage Automatic lends 
a confidence that meets any emergency 
more than half way. 





You'll always find a Savage product 
where the service is the hardest. 






“Aims as easy 
pape tiga SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


268 Savage Ave., Utica, N. ¥. 


Resse petty 


Civilian Riflemen 


2825 f. s. velocity in the .30/40 
3000 f. s. velocity in the .30/'06 
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WRITE US 
RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E.I.duPont de Nemours & Co. 
WILMINGTON - - = DELAWARE 
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The PARKER 23 TRAPGUN| 


Price $150 



































A Chip of the “Old Reliable” Block 
THE GUN WITH A PEDIGREE 
The Greatest Scores Ever Recorded were made with 

PARKER GUNS 
ee anys RECORD. Mr. Fred. Plum shooting at Atiantic City, broke 149 x 150 
Parker Fr oneer makers of small bore guns in America, and were the ist ones to bring them into 


ros. ag & 
er pai 
Residing Agent, P.O. Box 102, San Francisco, Cal. 


Prominence. For 


Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. or A. W. du 
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I wore the Munson last. Many hun- 
ters, timber cruisers, furest rangers 
and other outdoor people who are 
much on their feet are now wearing 
this shoe.”—A. J: Stevens in 
Farmer's Guide, November 4 1916. 


Wear Herman’s 


U. S. Army Shoe 
On the Munson Last 
Write for our catalogue and dealer's: name. 

*s Munsons in black or tan are match- 
less value. Fit and wear guaranteed. Address 
JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 


_— Shoemakers for 20 Years 
ZL Sor our Shield Trade-Mark 


809 Albany Building - Boston, Mass. 
















% actual size 


A CALL THAT CALLS 


Don’t waste your ammunition on birds out of 
range. Call them in with the perfect call of the 
BROADBILL. In tone quality it has no equal, 
Operates with little effort and will not break in 
tone by loud calling. 

Price $1.00 at your dealer, or mailed anywhere 
in the U. S. on receipt of same. 

Patented and manufactured by 


N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 








day. RA 
ah sizes. Mailed | lain package ~~ 
receipt of wy Goods iyearenteed. Write for booklet 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
76 Park Piace Watertown, N. 








A BARGAIN 


We have on hand about fifty repro- 
ductions in oil of our January cover 
desi by Hy. S. Watson, the famous 
outdoor artist. They are free from 
lettering, size 7x8¥%, and so skilfully 
reproduced it is almost impossible to 
tell them.from the original. Handsome 
erough for any library, den or dining 
room, and we will sell them to you at 
the remarkably low price of 50 cents 
each, or $2.25 with a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Remember, the supply is very 
limited and orders will be filled in the 
rotation received. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Ave. New York City 
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black bear and deer the coming winter. 
What cartridge would you advise using? 
Could I use any cartridge except the 
regular .32-20? From what place could 
I secure the proper cartridges? 


Yours very truly, 
T. B. Succ, Jr. 


Ans.—Regarding your .32-20 Win- 
chester, Model ’92, would say that I 
always use three cartridges in this rifle 
—the H. V. loading for black bear and 
deer, the plain black load for woodchuck 
and fox and the Smith and Wesson Short 
for small game such as partridges and 
squirrels. You can get all these car 
tridges from any one of the outfitters or 
from the Winchester and Remington-U. 
M. C. Arms companies—Eb. 


THE .401 CARTRIDGE 


I am seeking information regarding the 
401 Winchester automatic cartridge. The 
Winchester people say it has an energy 
of 2,038 ft. Ibs. and I notice that the Rem- 
ington .35 auto has an energy of 1,776 ft. 
Ibs., therefore the Winchester must be a 
big game gun. The Remington .35 is 
recommended for use on the largest game 
in America, why is not the Winchester 
auto? 

What game is it good for? Is it power- 
ful enough for moose and grizzlies? 

Isn’t a large caliber bullet, driven at 
over 2,000 ft. more apt to have greater 
shocking power than one of smaller 
diameter at 3,000 ft. per second, for in- 
stance, the .250 Savage? 

ArtHurR Duce. 

Ans. — Regarding 
the Winchester .401, 
would say that this 
was designed for a 
dangerous big game 


cartridge. It has a 
heavy striking energy 
and the automatic 


feature enables you to deliver a number 
of knock-down blows quick. It is in the 
same general class as the Remington .35 
as regards big game and it would do on 
either grizzlies or moose. Your last ques- 
tion is a moot subject among big game 
hunters. The energy of the small bullet 
at high velocity is the same and it holds 
up better at long ranges, but what it does 
to the meat of your game and how it 
we on striking bone is another matter. 
—Ep. 


SHOTGUN FOR A YOUNG 
BOY 


I am saving my money to buy myself a 
shotgun. I am thirteen years old and 
weigh ninety pounds. I want your ad- 
vice about my gun. Which gauge do you 
think would be best and what style would 
you buy—single barrel or double, with 
hammers or hammerless. 

Yours truly, 
WituiaM BarKSDALE. 


Answering your letter concerning the 
shotgun you are contemplating buying, 
would say that I would advise you to get 
a single barrel hammer 12-gauge shotgun 
of Stevens, Harrington Richardson, or 
Iver Johnson make. These guns cost 
around $6.00 and until you have had 
pretty good experience I would not advise 
going to a double barrel gun. For your 
weight it might be better to get a 16- 
gauge instead of 12.—Eb. 





THE STUBBY BUT POWERFUL .401 


40-70 vs. .45-90 


W. H. Miter. 

I would like to know which is consid- 
ered the better cartridge for general hunt- 
ing purposes, .45-90 or .45.70? 

I have a .280 Ross and .303 Savage, but 
I have a lingering regard for a heavy black 
powder gun, and I thought I would get an 
1886 Winchester rifle for either of these 
cartridges. Yours sincerely, 

E. R. Granam, M. D. 


Answering your inquiries addressed to 
the Rifle Department, would say that we 
consider the .45-90 very much better for 
hunting purposes than the .45-70. The 
latter has too high a trajectory and too 
heavy a bullet for the powder back of it. 
We prefer it with the H. V. loading which 
gives it a mid-range trajectory of 6.63 
inches at 200 yards and a muzzle ener; 
of 2,644 ft. Ibs., against 1,602 for the .45- 
70 with 500 grain bullet and 1,482 inches 
mid-range trajectory at 200 yards.—Eb. 


HANDICAPPING AT A RIFLE 
MATCH 


The Patchogue Rifle Club has com- 
pleted a ten-weeks’ recording shooting 
and now want to run a meet for all 
comers locally with handicap. Can you 
tell us how to arrange the handicapping 
properly? 

The record shooting was ten shots 
prone and ten sitting at 50 yards N. R. A. 
targets, 10 score in center grading down 
to 1, making 200 possible. We figure on 
handicapping the men who shot on the 
basis of their average scores, 150, 140, 120, 
etc., and the new men on the basis of a 
trial shoot or two with the same possible, 
but the new shoot 
will be on a different 
score, probably ten 
shots standing, ten 
sitting and ten prone, 
making possible of 
300 


Some favor mak- 
ing a proportionate allowance to the low 
men on the basis of these scores, but it 
does not appear to be an easy matter to 
figure it out justly. Others hold for a 
distance handicap. 

We would greatly appreciate it if you 
could inform us what to do. 

Respectfully, 
PATCHOGUE RIFLE CLus, 


By Frank L. P. Johnson. 


Ans.—We generally handicap the men 
according to their best score. I do not 
think the average score is fair. If you 
take the man’s best score and deduct it 
from possible, he will have a chance to 
make possible if he does at least as well 
as his previous best, and, if he is really 
improving, he will run possible plus. This 
also prevents the man who occasionally 
has a big score from having a big handi- 
cap because of his low average. He may 
pop up with that big score again.—Ep. 


GAUGE FOR A SQUIRREL 
GUN 


Will you please tell me what gauge gun 
would be the best for hunting squirrels, 
rabbits, etc.? Respectfully, 

CoLLiER SPARGER. 


Ans.—For general hunting purposes we 
would recommend the 12-gauge double 
gun with the left barrel full choke and 
the right modified, length 30 inches, drop 
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2% inches, and stock length 14% inches. 
Such a weapon fits the average man or 
boy from 110 to 150 pounds and 5 ft. to 
5 ft. 10 in. in height.—Eb. 


SCIENTIFIC DOPE 
By J. G. Orsburn 

I used to shoot a thirty-two Winchester 
center-fire, 

With twenty grains of powder (black)— 
a load that I admire; 

I shot the thing up hill and down, a 
running, on the wing; 

And when I came home from a hunt, the 
game I’d surely bring. 

It would not make a four-inch group two 
hundred yards for me; 

But I must say it shot as well as I could 
hold or see. 

The ammunition cost was small, and that 
meant lots of fun; 

For if one cannot shoot a lot, what pleas- 
ure is a gun? 

A Rimless Thirty tempted me; I bought 
it (and a ’scope), 

And loaded up my noodle with some 
scientific dope— 

Trajectory, velocity, deflection, bullet- 


3allistics and erosion, and gyration—just 


a bit; . 

Vibration of the rifle barrel, as out the 
bullet goes ; 

Initial pressure, energy—and heaven only 
knows ! 

The variation in the score, due to the way 
one holds, 

And bullet-bases, out of true, caused by 
defective molds. 

The metal foul, from metal patch, of 
nickel, or what not; 

And paper insulation, so the core will not 
get hot; 


And noses, copper-stiffened, so they 
won’t mushroom on air, 
And atmospheric pressure, and _ the 


weather—foul or fair. 

The angle of departure, the direction of 
the wind, 

The drift and like complexities to obfus- 
cate the mind. 

I could not keep all in my head, so what 
was I to do, 

But lay aside the rimless thing, take 
back my thirty-two? 

I will not scientific dope attempt to stig- 
matize ; 

But when the lack of knowledge thrills, 
*°Tis folly to be wise.” 


A DISCUSSION FOR THE .30-30 
AND THE .45-90 

In your September issue, Mr. Joel 
Chandler makes inquiry as to whether his 
.30-30 rifle is heavy enough for moose, 
bear and deer. From my experience I 
will answer “yes.” I have killed six 
moose, quite a number of elk and deer, 
and have found my .30-30 Winchester 
killed the game fully as well as rifles of 
much heavier caliber. 

Practically all of my big game hunting 
has been in the companionship of my 
father, and he uses a .45-90-300 low pres- 
sure, High Velocity, Winchester. Both 
of us use the soft-point ammunition 
and hunting as we do the same variety of 
game, and under similar conditions; while 
I will take off my hat to the .45-90 which 
“Dad” swears by, in all of our various 
trips for big game, I have failed to see 
where the .45-90 showed any decided ad- 
vantage over my .30-30. My father with 
the .45-90 has killed one moose which I 
recall fell dead in its tracks. I have 
done the same, and at the longest 
range at which any of my moose were 
killed. Both were heart shots. The larg- 
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est head I ever secured, some 55 inches, 
was killed on the Nepisiquit River (New 
Brunswick, Canada.) Shooting at fairly 
close range, as we came around a bend in 
the river, my first shot back of the shoul- 
der hit high, the second, close to the heart, 
dropped him. I do not believe he moved 
ten feet after being hit the first time. One 
moose which my father shot through the 
heart with the 45-90 ran some 50 steps 
before falling dead, so summing up, it is 
hard to figure it out. Speaking from my 
own personal experience, and comparing 
the two guns, I would say that the .30-30 
is far preferable to the .45-90. It is 
lighter in weight, it has a flatter trajec- 
tory, I believe is more accurate and has 
far less recoil than the heavier calibers; 
and with a .30-30 soft-nose bullet pro- 
perly placed, I do not know of any game 
on the American Continent that will stand 
up or show fight more than if hit sim- 
ilarly with the larger calibers. I have 
never killed a bear, although I have had 
the pleasure of shooting at two, both of 
which seemed to be trying to exceed the 
speed limit from Montana to New York. 
Perhaps if I was hunting grizzlies, or 
African big game, I might select a heavier 
caliber, but I believe that from deer to 
moose, the hunter with a (30-30 (using 
of course, soft-point bullets) will get 
his game just as well as he would with 
the heavier calibers, and while I have no 
definite data, believe that of the game 
from deer to moose which my father and 
I have killed, that the .30-30 has the record 
of cleaner kills and fewer shots required. 
I am going to let my father read this 
communication, but can tell you in ad- 
vance that he won’t “O. K.” any criticism 
of that old .45-90 of his, so, being as we 
both are satisfied with our guns, and since 
both get the game, when pointed straight, 
it is a safe bet that on our next hunt, the 
same old “shootin’ irons” will be expected 
to do the work. Yours truly, 
Ws. A. THompPson. 

P. S—My son William A. Thompson 
has handed me the above letter to read 
and I do not feel like offering any criti- 
cism. For some fifteen to twenty years 
we have hunted big game together and 
both have been about equally successful 
in getting it. Sometimes one or the other 
has lost out, from not seeing game that 
we cared to kill, since we wished good 
antlers. He has become accustomed to 
his .30-30 and I to my .45-90—each is 
pleased with his gun, and neither would 
swap for the other. Both will do the 
work when the man behind them does his 
part. 

At my age, 72 years past, I never ex- 
pect to shoot any other than the .45-90, 
unless it may be occasionally when I do 
not happen to have my .45-90 with me, 
and then would very cheerfully swing 
out the .30-30, as I did two years ago, at 
Catalina Island, killing two goats. 

Respectfully, 
Cyrus THOMPSON. 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE 
20-GAUGE 


By C. W. Lyon 

I have been reading, with interest, the 
articles you have been publishing about 
20 bore shot guns and the loads for them, 
and, as I have had some experience the 
past twenty-five years with shot guns 
from the 8 bore down, I will give you the 
results of my experience with the 20 bore. 
I consider it a grand little gun and, as I 
do not hunt much any more, I have dis- 
posed of all my other shot guns, as my 20 
bore is so light and, as there is very little 
recoil, it is a very pleasant gun to shoot 
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and it has'a remarkable capacity as a 
game getter, but it does not equal the 12 
bore in the latter respect, but I have 
killed ducks as far, I think, with my 20 
bore as I ever did with a 12 bore. 

The difference is that, owing to the 
smaller amount of shot in the load, you 
must center your bird more carefully. 

Now, as regards to loads, I have done 
a great deal of experimenting and found 
that I could shoot 1% ounces of shot 
out of my 20 bore as hard as I could out 
of my 12 bore, but the trouble was that I 
had a very patchy pattern that could not 
be depended upon for a killing load. The 
% ounce load was the maximum the gun 
would handle properly and would put more 
shot in a 30 inch circle at 40 yards than 
a larger load would and, if we do not get 
our bird within the 30 inch circle which 
receives 75 per cent. of the charge of shot 
when the gun is loaded properly, it is 
simply a scratch if we make a kill. What 
is true of shot is equally true of the 
powder charge in the result it produces on 
the target. An over charge of powder 
will scatter the charge of shot out of all 
proportion to the extra penetration it 
gives. A load of % ounce shot and 2% 
drams of powder will give as great pene- 
tration when shot out of a 20 bore as 
1% ounces and 3% drams will give when 
shot out of a 12 bore, at 40 yards. 

Now if we increase the powder load to 
2%4 drams we get an increased penetration 
of four to six sheets of thin paper and a 
decrease of shot in the 30 inch circle of at 
least 25 per cent., giving you but three 
shot to kill with where you had four 
with the smaller load, and with 24 drams 
you will decrease the number of shot in 
the killing circle practically 50 per cent. 
with no increase in penetration as, when 
the charge of shot is scattered, it catches 
more air and the air resistance over- 
comes your increased velocity at the start 
in the same way a cylinder bored gun 
will not shoot as hard as a full choke. 

There was a time that I thought I knew 
more about loading shells than the shell 
manufacturers did, but I have found, 
after years of experience, that the manu- 
facturers of loaded shells know just about 
what they are doing and give us the loads 
best suited to the different bores and the 
different game we have to shoot, and, 
after careful tests and experiments, I 
am thoroughly convinced that the loads 
they give us can not be improved upon 
for efficiency. 


A LINE ON THE .32 SPECIAL 


Will you kindly answer the following: 

1. Is the Winchester .32 special Hi- 
Power a good deer, bear and moose gun? 

2. (a) Is the Marble reversible gold 
and ivory bead front sight a good woods 
sight? (b) Could I continue to use my 
regular rear sight with it? I have a 
M- ionmceaeal 32 special Model 1894 car- 
ine 

3. What is the range of above gun? 

4. Is there any scent made to draw 
wild cats? 

G. B. Barrrincer. 

Ans.—We consider the .32 Special a 
very good rifle for the game which you 
mention ; also the Marble reversible gold 
and ivory bead front sight, which will do 
well with the rear sight now on your rifle. 

The .32 Special is classified by Major 
Whelen in Class D, grouping 3% inches at 
100 yards and 12 inches at 200 yards. 

Regarding scent for drawing wild cats, 
would say that the best bait that we know 
of is a chicken’s head. Anise oil or 
assafcetida sprinkled on the bait will help 
in its scenting power.—Ep. 
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SHOOTING” 


SPLITTING THE PURSE AT A 
TRAPSHOOT 


By Edward C. Crossman 


F twenty amateur runners got to- 

gether and sprinted 100 yards for 

a pool formed from contributions 

of $1.00 each, to go to high man, 
every man jack of the said twenty would 
be excommunicated by bell, book and 
candle by the various organizations pur- 
porting to control amateur athletics. 
What is ntore, they would stay put, and 
amateur contests would be barred to 
them forever. Also any simon-pure ama- 
teurs, competing against these fallen ones, 
would also receive excommunication as 
before described. 

Consider the amateur sport of trap- 
shooting. In any shoot, larger than prac- 
tice or team shoots in a league or regular 
shoots for season prizes, there is money 
hung up. This comes from the kitty 
formed by the entrance fees of these 
amateur gentlemen and money donated 
by outsiders or the Interstate Associa- 
tion, Every man breaking a fair number 
of the birds shot at gets some of this 
kitty—his reward therefore is a money 
one. He does precisely what puts the 
amateur athlete into the professional 
ranks—and usually oblivion. 

The difference is that he goes up and 
draws his reward in dollars, the amateur 
gets a pewter cup and takes it back to the 
store whence it came, after which he also 
jingles the dollars he won thus in- 
directly. 

No man can be a professional in trap- 
shooting unless forsooth he enters the 
employ of a concern making accessories 
for trapshooting. Nor does this mean in- 
direct accessories like jerseys or shell- 
bags, but guns, and shot and powder and 
cartridges and clay birds. Then, if he is 
getting his shells free or at a reduced 
price, he is a professional, even though 
not openly connected with any concern 
making shooting supplies. 

As a matter of fact, the professional is 
a gentleman getting a salary from one or 
more of these concerns—otherwise he 
would not be in the game as a profes- 
sional and bar himself from any of the 
prizes hung up for amateurs. Also, if 
he stays out of the employ of anyone for 
a year he again returns to the amateur 
ranks. The man cleaning up the Grand 
American Handicap and several smaller 
events at the same shoot in 1914 was a 
“retired” professional of huge reputation 
and experience turned amateur once more. 

So it is entirely legitimate for the ama- 
teur trapshot to accept money for win- 
ning, to take money as the reward for his 
skill with the gun. The money end of 
the trapshoot is a large one. Thousands 
of dollars change hands at a big shoot, 
straight pointers make enough money to 
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pay the wages of a la- 
boring man _ for 


months. “rms 

The cashier’s office ec. ; 
is the important thing “] wn 
at a big tournament, nets t 


skilled men must be 
therein, and the job is 
one for no man to 
envy. 

The systems for splitting the money 
at these tournaments may be divided 
roughly into two classes. In one of these 
the systems used recognize the elementary 
fact that in any competition of skill or 
strength to the victor belongs the spoil; 
and nobody can take more out of a pot 
than is put into it. In the other the 
systems were evolved by worthy gentle- 
men striving earnestly to give every man 
his money back, and still pay prizes to the 
winners adequate to their skill. 

It is stylish just at present to feel sorry 
for the poor shot, who pays his entrance 
fee, and who can hope but vainly ever to 
get into the winning ranks. So are sys- 
tems used that turn tournaments into 
events wherein you put up your money 
and get most of it back again. If you're 
a shark you get about 35 cents additional, 
if you’re not you lose as much as 50 
cents. 

As an example of such a shoot, take 
the Jack Rabbit system, with the pot 
divided into four. equal. monies. Make 
this 15 birds to the event, and you’ve 
got a shoot that no man can beat if he 
breaks them all—and this is not the na- 
ture of successful competitions of any 
sort. 


Fok mune if a party went to Camp 
Perry or Sea Girt and there entered 
the Wimbledon Cup, 20 shots at 1000 
yards, possible 100, and scored say 85. 
Do you think he’d have ——— coming 
to him in the nature of prizes when, say, 
200 other persons had higher scores than 
said 85? He'd be the first man to sa 
that all he had coming was a swift kic 
for getting only 85 x 100. Even at Camp 
Perry they got entangled with the ab- 
surdity of making a shoot interesting for 
riflemen by giving back money to every- 
body down to the two-hundredth man, 
who got as much as $2.00. The natural 
result was that the winners got prizes 
that were ridiculous in amount. 

Now were the poor shot on strike there 
might be logic in thus trying to placate 
him, and, by so doing, make the shoot an 
over-grown practice event with nobody 
getting anything. Unfortunately the poor 
shot would rather have in front of him 
the glittering reward that attends run- 
ning straight for even a single 20-bird 
event than to feel that, while he might 
get back half of his entrance, there was 
no reward for learning to shoot anyhow. 
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The poor shot is supposed to learn to 
shoot in practice. He enters tournaments 
and fast company for experience—and 
also in something of the same spirit that 
makes a man hope that the card on which 
he laid his money will be the next out 
of the box. That’s a failing of all of us 

There is at times some growling at the 
slices carried off by straight pointers in 
shoots where the straight po ointers get the 
spoils as they should. ut I’ve never 
seen any ten-room dwelling built from 
the winnings of the straightest pointer 
that ever aimed a gun. If said good shot 
honestly figured up the money he’s spent 
in shells and birds learning to shoot and 
in entrance fees in shoots where he got 
experience alone, he’d find that six 
straight winnings of the Grand American 
Handicap would still not put him even 
with the game—financially. 

The most successful shoot I was ever 
in gave the spoils to the straight pointers 
I don’t mean that a dozen men out of 
the 100 entered carried off all the money 
Probably half of those shooting got quite 
a bit back, but the men with averages of 
93 per cent. for the tournament got more 
than the men scrabbling along with 
14x20. 


T= worst crabbing I ever heard was 
at a shoot where they shot 15 birds—a 
most ridiculous number—to an event. 
made the purse up Jack Rabbit system, 
and then split it into four even monies. 

Let’s look at this system, and the evils 
it engenders. Now the Jack Rabbit system 
puts a fixed value on each bird, say 10 
cents. Your entrance fee must cover the 
amount set upon each bird in each event, 
and say 3 cents per bird for the club—to 
pay the cost of the clay and make it 
worth while for the club. In a 15-bird 
event then you dig up 15 times 10 cents, 
or $1.50, and 45 cents more to pay for 
the blue rocks, or $1.95 in all. Only the 
$1.50 is split. If you drop three birds. 
breaking 12, you’re entitled to 10 times 12 
or $1.20. But you dropped three, and 
they are penalized at 10 cents each, so 
they cut you down 30 cents, leaving you 
with 90 cents coming for birds broken. 

Then the money realized from the birds 
lost, at 10 cents per bird, with probably 
added money from the club or from the 
Interstate or from business houses, is put 
into the kitty for the winners. 

So far the-Jack Rabbit is not bad, be- 
cause a man gets back his money in the 
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Is Your Husband 
a Shooter? 


Give him a gift that is different—a gift unusual 
—one that will please him to the limit with 
pleasure. Give him 100 shotgun shells loaded 
with good old reliable 


Sitsiheoless Shotgun Powders 


“Trap: loads” for the trapshooter—“Field loads” for 
the field shooter. You can get either in his favorite 
make of shell. But to cap the climax—to add the 
final touch to this patriotic gift—be sure you get Du 
Pont Powder. To be absolutely certain 


Look on the Top Shot Wad for the Marks 
Dupont, Ballistite, Schultze 


Each has its good points and each has itsfriends. Used 
by 80% of the Nation’s shooters and sold by all dealers. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington Delaware 
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They Found 
Him 


He left camp in search of firewood. As he turned around a large boulder the warning of 

a “rattler” came with startling suddenness. He heard the chilling hiss—he shuddered 
and trembled—scared stiff, the reptile, coiled against the rock, leaped and injected its 
poison fangs into his thigh. He dropped to the ground in fright, and died in thirtv minutes. 


Lacking the knowledge of how to cauterize and treat a snake bite cost the fife ot ‘this 
rtsman. Placed in the same predicament brother s man, what would you have 
vo ? Page 276 in THE OUTDOORSMAN'S HANDE K fully describes the remedy 
for treating snake bites, and in addition there are several pages devoted to the care of 
_ and injured sportsmen and 360 pages of thousands of ot other practical tips, the boiled 
down experience of the foremost sportsmen who have fished and camped the world over. 


The Outdoorsman s Handbook 


(Including The Angler’s Guide) 


is the result of four years of research, investigation, experiment 
and experience on the part of trained and time-proven woodsmen. 
The publishers of Field and Stream take pleasure in recOmmend- 
ing the Outdoorsman’s Handbook as unquestionably the most au- 
thentic, most complete, most absolutely ‘Teliable book on the out- 
doors yet published and are confident that Field and Stream 
readers will find the Handbook helpful in making their coming 
trips more carvan, safer, more successful and more comfortable 
than in the pa 
In addition to — articles on how to hunt or fish for all of 
America’s game animals, birds and fishes, the Handbook will be 
found to contain a vast store of helpful information regarding out- 
} for on the Le gy J Ck “4 =. > hunting, canoe comping. 
trapping raft, and tri GAME, FISH 
an THANSPORTATION hws. “WHE RE TO "Go" INFORMA- 
ON, etc. This edition has been revised to include New Game 
Laws for 1917-18. 


THIS GREAT $1.50 BOOK FOR 50c 


With Your FIELD AND STREAM Subscription 











There ill 
tions ona st 08, 000 words The Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


nted in easy to read sype; the has just been revised to in- 7. 
ae AED ES A Ape clude game, fish and trans- fini: 
» fay Ge Bas np ms « — laws for 1917- FIELD 

« . The Handbook is ? 
and reference in. the wood on sale at all book Fs E rr Ae 
Send This Coupon and sporting 7 dakeeteaens 


This coupon, with a check or money order goods se Enclosed find$2.50 for 
for $2.50, will bring your copy of the Out- which please gee a oo 
doorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and 1. 50. # od'Pield and Tange 4 
full year’s subscription to Field and FP cae year to Sires 
Stream (new or renewal), America’s lead- a 

ing sportsman’s magazine. The price of copy: 
the book alone is $1.50, the ae 
alone $2.00; total value, $3.50. Take F Street 
advantage of this opportunity at once. 
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proportion of his broken birds. Its weak- 
ness is that it gives money back to men 
who in any other sort of competition 
would not be entitle“ to a smell. The 
man breaking 9 birds, for example, hav- 
ing 90c. for broken birds and 60c. off 
for lost birds, would get back 30c. He 
would not be entitled to a njckel because 
he didn’t shoot well enough to do any- 
thing but lose. 

But the pure idiocy of this particular 
shoot lay in dividing the purse, derived 
as set forth, into four equal moneys. 

This means that all those breaking 15 
split 25: per cent of the pot, all those 
breaking 14 split another 25 per cent, and 
so on, the lowest score to get into the 
split being 12. Here, you see, is the 
brilliant idea that a man breaking 12 
birds is entitled to as much—perhaps 
more—as the man breaking 15. The dif- 
ference in broken bird money is nothing 
oh make it worth while entering such a 
shoot. 


H ERE comes our old friend dropping 
for place. He thrives with such fool 
splits of the purse in trap-shooting. 

Sam Jones, shooting in No. 8, or last 
squad, watches the bulletins posted as to 
the number of 15’s and 14’s and 13’s 
and so on, broken, say, in Event 10. Or 
he hangs around Event 10 trap and 
watches the scores. Seven squads shoot 
ahead of him, he knows blame well what 
has been done. Also he knows that the 
purse is split four ways, say, for ex- 
ample, $25 each for the 15 and the 14 
and the 13 and 12 classes. The dope 
sheet as he comes up to shoot shows, as 
often happens, that there are more 15’s 
and 14’s than there are 13’s. Illogical, 
but very often true. 

What do you think Sam does? He 

does precisely as a lot of trap-shooters. 
do under these circumstances in spite of 
the rules against dropping for place. He 
slips his ninth bird by, shooting under it, 
and he lets his 15th go likewise. He 
scores 13, and he drops into a bunch 
‘where there are but six men to split 25 
,bucks, instead of shooting into the 15’s 
‘where there are 10 men. 
¢ His two birds count against his average 
for the whole shoot, and his split of the 
prize money for the said high average, 
but he may know that he is out of the 
running here, and also there may not be 
enough in the high average pot to make 
it worth while. 
' So while the jack rabbit split is not 
particularly good, it is the fool four even 
moneys that were at fault. Never under 
any circumstances should it be made 
worth while to shoot other than one’s 
very best’ Never under any circum- 
stances should the dub be permitted to 
win more than the fine consistent shot— 
because this is unnatural, not in accord- 
ance with the way the universe is run, 
and because it is so out of harmony it is 
discouraging to the man who has earned 
skilfulness. 


“THERE should be hung up before the 
poor shot always the rewards that ac- 
company good shooting. But this does 
not mean to make his state of dubness a 
paying one. When the feelings of trap- 
shooting promoters overcome them then 
they can schedule handicap shoots to aid 
the poor shot, but handicapping through 
the split of the purse is a mighty poor 
method. In the shoot referred to the 
man who got high average, with about 
95 per cent, didn’t even get his entrance 
money back—the reason, of course, the 























REEDSBURG—Center of 
The Fox Industry in the West 


Wit guaranteed A-1 Silver Black Foxes, 
which have been proven prolific—with Three 
Established Branches—with yearly profits rang- 
ing up to 40%, 


YOU want to enjoy enormous financial 


IF profits, investigate the Fox Industry. 
Get foxes that are absolutely guaranteed to 
breed true to color and with a fixed quality of 


fur, =, 
*COLLINS 
Ws The Fox Man 
Ato 106 S. Park Street 
Fee” 
“ge REEDSBURG, WIS. 


is the acknowledged 
Fox Farming Center 
of the West. 
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Get This Camera Book 
and SAVE MONEY! 

OU can save from 10% to 30% 
Vo all Cameras, Supplies, etc. 
Write for your copy of this won- 
derful, new 1918 catalog now. 
Learn what “lowest prices on 
highest grade cameras” means. 
DAVID STERN COMPANY 

“Everything in 

Quality Developing and Printing 
1228 Davsco Bidg., 1027-1029 Madison St. 

Chicago 


In Business 
Since 1885 
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Saxon “Six” Touring car, $935; 
Sedan, $1395; Chummy Roadster, 
$935; “‘Four” Roadster, $395. 


F. O. B. Detroit. 







































DO YOU NEED 
a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, com 
ing knife, tackle box, or flash- ge We 
are giving these articles away al 

with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. Write for circular. 


FIELD AND 
461 Eighth Avenue 
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failure of straights of 15 to pay any 
more than 13’s or 12’s and sometimes not 
so much. It’s a poor plan to make the 
poor shot feel that there’s nothing in 
acquiring skill. 

Now take another shoot, at which 
everybody was happy — at least a far 
larger proportion than in the before-men- 
tioned four even moneys farce. 

In this three days’ shoot were ten 
20-bird events a day, with a handicap 
event to wind up the third day. In the 
first place 20-bird events are infinitely 
preferable to the 15-bird events because 
skill shows in the longer run, and luck 
bobs up in the shorter one. No luck ever 
held up a dub for very many birds, but 
it does manage to bolster him up through 
a short run when things break right. 
Remember I’m talking of a trap-shooting 
tournament—which means a competition 
of skill, and is not a charitable institution. 
Some folks have hazy ideas on the 
subject. 


HERE the percentage system was used. 
The purse, derived from entrance 
fees, and added money, was divided into 
four moneys—but not four even moneys. 
First money was 40 per cent of the purse, 
second money 30 per cent, third 20 per 
cent and fourth 10 per cent. 

Here, for example, all those breaking 
straight, or 20 birds out of 20, split 40 
per cent of the entire purse between them. 
The 19’s split 30 per cent of the pot, the 
18’s 20 per cent and the 17’s split 10 per 
cent. Those not breaking 17 in any event 
didn’t get anything. It is tough on the 80 
per centers, but this is the nature ofa trap 
tournament. If they don’t want to buck 
the game, they can stay out, or if they 
like the company and the experience, they 
can always enter for birds only, pay 
each for their birds, and not have any 
show at the purse. Inasmuch as about 
100 shooters entered, it is evident that 
they wanted to buck the game as made 
and provided, and didn’t want sympathy. 

Now to be sure there are usually few 
20’s, and not many more 19’s, but quite a 
few 18’s, and a slough of 17’s. The 20’s, 
maybe half a dozen of them, splitting 
40 per cent of the pot, make the horde of 
17’s, splitting 10 per cent about twenty- 
five ways, look pretty sick—but all the 
17’s have to do is to break 20 to share 
in the rewards made and provided. As I 
said before, it is a competition; practice 
and sociability can be had in cup shoots. 
and team shoots and practice shoots. 

This system can be extended down in- 
definitely to give the humblest shot a 
whack at the pot, but for every peg you 
extend it the reward of the high men is 
cut down. There is just so much to be 
whacked up any way you arrange things. 
You can take in the 16’s, or 80 per cent 
men, by a split of 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 
per cent, but in the nature of things this 
is low enough to extend the split. 

The money-back system is an excellent 
one to encourage entry through the entire 
tournament, and to give the earnest plug- 
ging amateur a chance to recoup his 
losses that might otherwise be heavy if 
he entered and lost entirely through the 
tournament. 

In this system, which is really a side- 
issue to the actual split of the purse, a 
fund is established by taking lc. per bird, 
$1.00 extra for each entry of those de- 
siring to share in the benefits, and all the 
added money. Then the men winning are 
as usual rewarded by a split of the en- 
trance fees, which have nothing to do 
with our money-back fund. 





(Concluded next issue) 









"TOP prices for Skunk and Muskrat. 

"Possum, Fox, Beaver and all 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
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will make you an offer by remrn mal 
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AN EMERGENCY LINE-DRYING 
REEL 


By Allen F. Brewer 

HEN the “call of the surf” lures 

you away from your desk, to don 
‘hip-boots and sling your pack over your 
shoulder, preparatory to the long hike 
“somewhere along the Jersey Beach” till 
you chance upon a possible haunt of his 
highness the “Striper” or that bulldog of 
the surf, the Channel Bass, there is one 
article you never tote along—an article as 
mecessary to insure a successful trip as 
anything in your pack. I am referring to 
a line-drving reel. No, you prefer to dry 








can pick up among the driftwood on the 
beach. Then to work. First of all tack 
the spoke strips across each hoop, making 
right angles with each other (Fig. 1). 
After this place the hoops on end and tack 
the six supporting strips to each at in- 
tervals of about sixty degrees (Fig. 2). 
If the nails protrude, bend them over. 


























Fig. I. 


your line along the beach—if you do dry 
it at.ali Of course, this antediluvian 
method does the deed, but to be frank 
it’s a d—— lot of bother. On the other 
hand, if you don’t dry your line something 
will snap—probably when you are just 
about to beach a Fietp AND STREAM prize 
beauty. Therefore, heed, ye disciples of 
{zaak Walton, and perhaps my plan wil! 
save you trouble, the cost of a new line 
and—a record-breaking fish on your next 
trip to Barnegat or Corson’s Inlet. 

The prime requisites necessary to manu- 
facture a makeshift drying reel in a few 
minutes, are a pair of ordinary barrel 
hoops, six strips of wood about eighteen 
inches long, four strips as long as the 
diameter of the hoops, four strips of any 
handy length to act as supports for the 
reel, and two brace strips about three feet 
long; and, last of all, a handful of wire 
nails about half an inch long. The width 
and thickness of all the strips 1s unimpor- 
tant, All of the above (except nails) you 
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All that remains ts to construct suitable 
supports for your cylindrical frame thus 
built. I find this easiest done by using 
four strips about three feet long. With 
point A (Fig. 1) as a pivot, or apex of the 
V you wish to construct, nail one end of 
each strip securely fo the spoke strips. 
We might better call this the intersection 
of the spokes (Fig. 3). To strengthen the 
supports I find it best to tack a horizontal 
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strip across them about eighteen inches 
from the apex (see C D, Fig. 3). After 
you have constructed a similar support for 
the opposite side of the reel it is ready for 
use. It will stand fairly solidly anywhere, 
provided the supporting legs are of equal 
length. No handle is necessary to turn it 
as it will spin easily and reel your wet 
line off at a rapid rate. Ten minutes in the 
sun will suffice to dry any line and then 
the next man can take his turn. On the 
whole, it’s a half hour well spent to build 
this simple contrivance and you feel satis- 
fied afterwards that if you hook that “big 
one” there won’t be a snap because of 
rotten line. 


MOUNTING A FISH HEAD 


W. H. Miter: 

Please mail me your method of pre- 
serving a fish head. I have a large mus- 
callonge head that I do not care to spend 
the money on for taxidermy, yet I wish 
to mount it as I have seen a number done. 

Cuas. W. Boaz. 

Ans.—To preserve a fish head for 
mounting, would say that practically the 
only meat that has to be taken care of is 
underneath the cheeks, the eyes and fleshy 
matter just back of the eyes. Having got- 
ten this out, mount your fish on a panel as 
you would like him done, i. ¢., with mouth 
open or closed and set in the sun to dry 
When’ thoroughly dry paint with lake 
colors to restore natural coloration and 
varnish.—Ep. 


THE PROPER TAPER FOR BAIT 
CASTING RODS 

I intend making a casting rod of Betha- 
bara, two piece construction, 544 feet ex- 
clusive of handle, using the Redifor inde- 
pendent handle taking No. 3 ferrule. 
What is the proper taper for bait cast- 
ing rods? Is there a standard taper? If 
so what is it? Want as light a rod as 
possible without sacrificing too m 


strength. 
A. G. Coy. 


Ans.—We should advise tapering the 
rod to about % inch at the top. 

Regarding the form of the taper, it is 
best to test and try as‘ you plane down. 
You should endeavor to get a long arc 
of curve instead of a short bend towards 
the tip, and this calls for careful taper- 
a hy the second joint, trying continually. 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER MUSCAL- 
LONGE 
H AVE you heard of the Mississippi 
River muscallonge, Brothers of 
the Angle? 

Every man who has ever trolled a 
spoonhook or cast an artificial bait 
knows that the gamiest, “most fightin’- 
est” fellow of them all is found in the 
lakes of Northern Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and that the fish caught in the 
rivers and generally alluded to as 
“musky” are nothing but extra size, 
overgrown pickerel. But, gather ’round 
brothers, and I will prove to you that 
there is a Mississippi River muscal- 
longe. He is no different from the lake 





A 28-LB. MISSISSIPPI MUSCALLONGE 


variety; in fact he is supposed to have 
come out of the lakes in the north of 
Wisconsin and moved onto deep 
waters in the river because of the 
unusually low stage which prevails at 
this season of the year. 

The muscallonge have invaded the 
Mississippi in the vicinity of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, where the Black and the 
La Crosse tivers merge with the Father 
of Waters. The largest one brought 
to land at this writing weighed 20% 
pounds and is shown in the accompany- 
ing picture. 

It was a rough morning when Charley 
Rittenhouse, veteran La Crosse angler, 
hooked his prize. He was trolling a large 
spoon hook to which a live minnow of 
generous proportions had been attached 
to make it more attractive to large pick- 
erel, when the big fellow struck. He 
thought at first that it was only one of 
the large pickerel which infest the waters 
about La Crosse, but the tug at the pole 
and a leap into the air convinced him that 
- it was another sort of game. Having 
only an ordinary cane pole, no reel, and 
no wire leader on his outfit he decided 
to take no chances; he ordered his boat- 
man, Hugh O’Hara, another well known 
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Get Trench Boots 


: for Service 





Up here we are “doing our bit” by making Trench Boots for 
sporting as well as army use. 

These boots are similar in construction to the regular sportin:; 
boot but carry heavy leather soles with hob nails and steel he 
— soles being hand-welted to the bottoms, making 

ats absolutely waterproof. That they are serviceable and most 
satisfactory is attested to by the thousands of pairs that are now 
on the feet of the officers and men of the Canadian and British 
Forces at the front. 

f you need a boot that has brought us thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials—a boot that is standing up under the most trying 
circumstances and wear, you'll do well to ask for our booklet on 
waterproof Trench Boots. 


Palmer’s “Moose Head Brand” Moccasins or Packs 
Made by woodsmen for woodsmen 
grizzled old moccasin-makers. 


our special non-rip, non-leak process) they 
Your pair the 4 


proudly by its old maker with a “‘Well, th 
waiting word from you as to where to 







Send for our catalog S showing styles and prices 
‘JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Oil Tan Waterproof Footwear 
Fredericton, N. B. Canada 
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ED. F. HABERLEIN 


TRAINER 


“Dowagiac’”” Minnows 
than on any three other 





FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


makes of lure. In fact the 





A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX-fE | 


PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM“IS UP 


STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917--- 


~. A plain, Practical and con- 

orough, guide in 

the art of training, handling 

/ and the correcting of faults 

of the bird dog subservient 

to Ge ity Foy 
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breed can be 


price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
toms of usual diseases. Never 
postpaid om receipt of price. 

PAPER COV., $1; OLOTH & GOLD, I. 
° Off  l year sub. to Fieldand Stream $2.00 
TS Amateur Trainer(paper cover) $1.00 


FIELD and STREAM, 461 8th Ave., N.Y. 
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BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Old-time and mod- 
ern firearms. Antiques wanted. Stopes Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 

HUNTERS—Simplest, safest and best smoke- 
Jless powder formula in existence for Two Dol- 
lars. No dangerous acids or nitro-glycerine. 
Materials can be procured anywhere, and made 
at home. Price of formula almost saved on first 
ne of powder. Guy M. Green, Melrose, 

regon. 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY, seven-acro 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 


and mad 











TAXIDERMIST—First-class 
Animals and Heads. Prices reaso 
on request. 


H. R.. Helm, Phillips, Wis. 


> 
$100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 
1973 North Fifty, Kansas City, nsas. 

SEND 25c COIN for directions for recharg- 
ing dry cell battery. Albert Cawiczell, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 
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Want to know ? 


THE JOLLY PALMS—Interesting booklet sent 
FREE. Tells how to overcome nervousness, 
headache and worry without drugs. Describes 
many emergency remedies and toilet articles for 
sportsmen with all formulas given. for 


How many times have you: wanted to 
know about some of: the thousand and 
one things which are as second nature tc 
seasoned outdoorsmen? How many times 
have you been in on a discussion as to 
which is the best way to do this or that? 

Just you read the advertisement on 
page 724 in this issue. Don’t you need 





the Outdoorsman’s Handbook? 





your copy now. Maurice Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 

ANTED—Best place in Florida for daughter 
and self this winter; hunting and fishing. No 
fine hotel nor fashionable place. Write Voss, 
care Field and Stream, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York City. 

COINS, STAMPS, GUNS, Pistols, Indian Rel- 
ics, curious things from all over the world, 
exchanged for profit-sharing coupons and cash 
tobacco coupons. Booklet for stamp. Coin Ex- 
change, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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fisherman, to beach the boat on a sloping 
sandbar some 25 or 30 feet away and 
O’Hara lost no time in complying. As 
soon as the boat struck the bar Ritten- 
house leaped out and keeping a taut line 
on the fish, dragged him out on the bar. 
But the excitement was not all over. The 
razor-mouthed musky bit the line in two 
and Rittenhouse was forced to make a 
fiying tackle to keep him on the high and 
dry sand. The anglers quit fishing and 
took their prize back to the city where 
the wise-acres were forced to admit that 
it was genuine musky. 

Up to date there have been about a 
dozen muscallonge landed in the waters 
of the Black and the Mississippi rivers 
within five miles of, La Crosse. Most of 
them have been in the vicinity of 10 
pounds. Another of the large ones tipped 
the beam at 18 pounds 
and was also caught on 
a large spoonhook, dis- 
guised in feathers. 

Any number of fishing 
outfits have been lost to 
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amount of refraction increases from zero, 
when the incident ray is perpendicular to 
the interface, to a maximum, when the re- 
fracted ray coincides with the interface. 
Moreover, when a ray strikes a surface 
separating media of different density a 
part is refracted and another part is re- 
flected. Under certain conditions total 
reflection is possible. When the beam ap- 
proaches the interface from the side of 
the denser medium, and makes an angle 
with the interface which is less than the 
angle the incident ray makes with the 
interface when the refracted ray coincides 
with the interface, or, simply, less than 
514% degrees in the case of water and 
air. 

Since the fish inhabits the water which 
is in contact with a rarer transparent 
medium, the air, it is evident that the 
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THE  MENHADEN _ INDUSTRY 
AFFECTING BLUEFISHING 


By R. H. Corson 


In the threatened food crisis there is 
a source of supply that has never been 
scratched. I refer to the fish supply of 
the sea. With all the marine fisheries 
of the nation it cannot be said that the 
fish consumption per capita per annum 
is more than twenty pounds, and, in spite 
of the fact that there is an enormous 
stock of sea food to be drawn upon, it 
is hard to get. 

Not many years ago the market was 
supplied by hand liners and _ trawlers. 
To-day the great labor-saving device is 
the pound net. Yet fish are comparative- 
ly scarce. ‘ 

Why? 

The simple answer is 
“moss bunkers.” 

Migratory fish follow 
their meal tickets. The 
menhaden is the meal 
ticket. But the fertilizer 
industry has made the 





the big boys, however, 
the general belief of the 
anglers being that the 
fish who stole their 
hooks and line and 
waved a flippant fare- 
well with their tails were 





large pickerel. 
The upper Mississippi 
from La Crosse to 


Wabasha has long been noted for its ex- 
cellent bass fishing and Will Dilg and 
others of more or less fame have sung 
the praises of the region for its gamey, 
small mouth, stream raised bass. It now 
appears that to this species of fish has 
been added the muscallonge, the king of 


the finny fighters. 


THE PERISCOPE OF THE FISH 
By A. S. Littick, B.S. 


PROBABLY every person who has ever 
fished—and who, in this well-watered 


land of ours, has never at some time or 


’ other “tried his luck” at fishing?—has had 


occasion to ask himself the question: 
“How do fish see?” Meaning, to what 
extent is their vision limited by the en- 
vironment in which they live. 

A consideration of several of the fun- 
damental laws of light and the accom- 
panying diagram will, I believe, answer 
this oft-propounded question and empha- 
size the importance of keeping well hid- 
den, especially when fishing for game fish 
in clear and unruffied water. 

Assuming that the eye of the fish is, in 
general, constituted on the same plan as 
the human eye, and therefore re- 
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menhaden scarce along 
our shores, and it nat- 
urally follows that food 
fish are scarce 

Of course the fertilizer 








EYE-SIGHT RAYS OF THE FISH 


range of vision of the fish will, under 
certain conditions, be greatly affected by 
the operation of the above laws. The 
drawing is an attempt to show diagram- 
matically the vision of the fish under 
ideal conditions; that is, with clear water 
and a plane or unruffled surface. The 
vision under these conditions may be di- 
vided into three parts: First, the ordinary 
direct vision; second, the refracted vision 
which enables it to see objects over ap- 
parently obscuring obstacles as back on 
the shore of the diagram; third, the re- 
flected vision which brings within its scope 
objects on the bed of the stream and be- 
hind opaque obstructions, as behind the 
dotted boulder in the diagram. Thus it 
will be seen that nature has, figuratively 
speaking, equipped the fish with a peri- 
scope which it uses to avoid its enemies 
or find its food, and the angler who would 
approach unsuspected by “His Majesty” 
the fish must remain well under cover, or 
be assisted by a gentle breeze or a rippling 
current which ruffles the surface of the 
water, thus limiting the objects seen by 
the fish to those in the scope of its direct 
vision, and making ideal conditions for 
a full creel. 


industry is a legitimate 
business, even though it 
does depend upon the 
“bunker” for its raw ma- 
terial. But it may be both legitimate 
and exceedingly expensive if it causes 
a scarcity of food fishes along our coast 
It is an economy to abolish an expensive 
industry. Cannot your facile pen be in- 
terested in the idea of sending Uncle Sam 
after the bunker fishermen with his 
pocketbook wide open and asking him 
what he will sell out for? 

The bunker fisherman is a simple busi- 
ness man, as clean and straightforward 
as any other business man. He is in 
the business to make his fortune by ren- 
dering humanity a valuable service, and 
fertilizer is valuable. But if Uncle Sam 
concludes that the bunker is more valu- 
able as food and lure to bring food fishes 
to our coast than as fertilizer, and wil) 
pay the bunker fisherman a price, he wil) 
agree that Uncle Sam’s conclusion is true. 

I know very well that you will appre- 
ciate this little situation and that if the 
idea is pushed hard enough it will be a 
national benefit. Won’t you give it a 
boost from time to time, and won’t you 
endeavor to get the Camp Fire Club and 
the Boone and Crockett Club behind it, 
for with such backing its realization 
ought not to be difficult. 
“Sanctuary for Menhaden.” 
Leave the natural food of mi- 





acts toward light and dark in a 
similar manner, it is obvious that 
the vision of the fish is greatly 
limited by the turbidity of the 
water; and, in the following dis- 
cussion, clear water is assumed. 

When a beam of light goes 
from one medium into another of 
different density it is subject to re- 
fraction or bending at the inter- 
face or contact between the two 
media, by virtue of its change in 
velocity. A simple illustration of 
this phenomenon is the apparent 








gtatory fish to the migratory fish 
and do not divert this food to 
other purposes. The world got 
along in good shape thousands of 
years before the bunker was 
netted for fertilizer. It can again 
get along without him. But let 
us not forget to pay the bunker 
man for the benefits to be derived 
from prtting him out of business. 

He’s not a robber. He is a 
legitimate business man. I feel 
sure you can do a great work in 
this line, and that you wili readily 





crook in a straight stick which is 
partly submerged in clear water. 
It is found that a beam proceeding from 
a denser to a rarer medium—as from 
water to air—is bent away from the nor- 
mal or perpendicular to the interface, 
and that light rays proceeding from a 
rarer to a denser medium are bent toward 
the normal. Further, it is found that the 


A RUBBER TIRE FISHING SMACK 

E. F. discovers a new way of taking 
flounders. Floating down a slew en- 
sconced in a tire tube (with the inevitable 
cigar in his teeth), he caught ’em with a 
hand-line—a good stunt if they are too 
far off shore to cast. 


_ appreciate how valuable it will be 
It is an issue big enough for a man 
of Dr. Hornaday’s size, who has done so 


much for the conservation of migratory: 


bird life, and somewhere in this land 
that man is growing up. 

_Come on, let’s help find him and couple 
him up to the idea. 























“TAILING” FISH 


WarrEN H. MILter: 

Last year in October I was in the 
South, on one of her clear mountain 
streams. I saw fish that we know as 
buffalo, in bunches, spread out in V-shape, 
only the lines would be four and five 
deep. They would run from three pounds 
in weight to twelve. They would go up 
one side, down the other and across, 
then sink out of sight and come up 
again in twenty feet or so and would 
keep up a continuous work of their 
mouths, but just as soon as the wind 
would ripple the water, all were gone. 
I have seen at one time as many as six 
different bunches. 

This one hole of water was 1% miles 
long and the water ranged from one foot 
to twenty and thirty. Please explain what 
the fish were doing. As they have to 
stand on their heads to feed, what was 
their object? 

Your subscriber, 
E. Hart. 


Ans.—These fish were probably bottom- 
feeding for caddis flies, dragon fly larve 
or helgramites. The action is the same 
thing as a trout tailing, i. e., standing 
head downward in the water so as to 
break away the insects from their lodg- 
ments in the bottom of the stream.—Eb. 


; 





Cutthroat Trout 





Steelhead Trout 


MARKINGS OF RAINBOW, STEEL- 
HEAD AND CUTTHROAT 
TROUT 


Could you describe to me the rainbow 
trout, also the steel-head trout? 

Has the rainbow got a deep red stripe 
on its side, also on its cheeks? 
a C. H. McFapen. 


Ans.—Answering your question concern- 
ing rainbow and steelhead trout, would say 
that the general markings of the rainbow 
are a silvery-gray background, deeply 
spotted in small black spots, with a red- 
dish tinge forming bars arranged in a long 
stripe on each side. It is one of the best 
trout of the West and has been exten- 
sively introduced in the East. 

The trout with the deep red slash on 
both side and cheek is the cutthroat. 

The steelhead trout is the large silvery 
trout with no coloration but speckled con- 
siderably in black. It is a salt water trout 
and enters the streams from the ocean in 
September and October. It spawns at 
head-waters in April and March.—Eb. 
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can stop that 


sma’ hours,” 


instead of disagreeable and dangerous. 

“Do your Xmas shopping early” and send your order today 
for as many “Justrites” as you have sporting “bugs” on your 
Xmas list. 





rice, 


100, 








In Solving the Christmas Problem 
The Justrite is Just Right 


Look here, you old woods enthusiast, you old outdoor bug, 
here’s the answer to your Christmas problem! 

And you, too, Mrs. Wife-of-a-woodsman, here’s where you 
“what-to-give-John” worry ! 

Bring the “just-what-l-wanted” grin to the faces of woods- 
loving husband or brother sportsman by presenting him with 
a Justrite acetylene lantern or camp lamp. 


The Justrite is an ever-present friend in time of need, light- 
ing the camp with its unequaled acetylene brilliancy, spotting 
the snags and pitfalls coming back from town in the ‘ 
making canoeing at night safe and enjoyable, 


Sent direct from yt fact t t of 

No dt Head light Pant postpaid, on receipt o' 
ng Distance Lens. 
$1.50: No. 95 ‘latger size 


“wee 






No. 44 Heap- 
Licut Special 
Hunting Lamp 


Equipped with pence 
SOc extra, Cap, any size, 25c. 
$2. ustrite Cons 
antern (in 
metal carrying 
case), $4.00. 


Booklet on request 


JUSTRITE 


















WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? 


The OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR tells you 
WHEN, the good days stand right out on this cleverly 
arranged calendar, stare at you from office, living room 
or den, wherever you wish to hang it. You will have 
endless amusement as the days go by proving whether 
old fisherman is right; 
esting. Send 25c. (coin securely ) 
Order to 


OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
H. Station <- <= Springfield, Mass. 


or Money 











EVIDENCE OF FIELD & STREAM’S PULL- 
ING POWER ON KENNEL ADVERTISING 


“Kindly continue my adv. as usual 
in your next issue. I sure am get- 
ting my money’s worth as most 
every letter I open reads, ‘I saw 
your adv. in Field and Stream.” 


Percy K. Swan, 
Irish Water Spaniels, 
Chico, Calif. 


The experience of Percy Swan is dupli- 
cated every day by other advertisers. 


Wire for special low rates. 


FIELD & STREAM 
461 Eighth Avenue - New York City 


the fishing record also is inter-| i] 
wrapped \ 











VOG aan afford 1 on with 
vo other tackle but Sing 


Abbeyé Imbrie 


‘Sasa 


If your dealer does not carry Abbey & 
Imbrie Tackle write for Catalog F. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
15-17 Warren Street New York 




















Oriental Wigsler, $1.00; cae 46 or 35 Oz. 
‘State which ove whea ordering) 

















1Sptoces®Be. CLEVELAND, OHIO _Skidder, 75c; weight, 3 oz. 


When the “Winter League” 
hitches its chairs up close to the 
fire you are going to hear a lot 
about Al. Foss Pork Rind Min- 
nows. Why? Because they 
brought home 
the bacon last 


season. One 
hook—nix on the 
gang stuff! 
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Hiawe Movies 


e of your 
Fishing or Hunting Trips. 
Live Them Over Again! 


Have a permanent animated 
record of your next hunting or 
fishing trip—you can—easily and 
economically. That record 
salmon or bass, that caribou that 
you stalked for hours, those won- 
derful camp fire nights, shooting 
that piece of rough water on 
your way in—all make up real 
movie stories. 

Many prominent sportsmen are 
including a movie man and his 
camera as part of their equip- 
ment. 

We have been back in the 
woods with a number of them, 
and the results—well, you should 
just see the pictures. 

We will be glad to arrange a 
private exhibition for anyone in- 
terested. 

Pictures of this kind are the 
most prized of all trophies! 

A movie of yourself, or friends, 
or camp that is worth while, 
shown at your own home, dinner 
or week-end party, or your near- 
est theatre man will be glad to 
stage it for you and your friends. 

Write us forfull particulars. Let us tell 
you how you can use a movie of that trip 
with the keenest pleasure. Our footage 
rates are remarkably low. 

Being the ial motion picture photo- 
graphers for FIELD AND STREAM as- 
sures you of camera men who understand 

















































Len 


Hotels and Rail- 
roads are using 
Town and Country 
Films with big suc- 
cess for advertising 
purposes, 

Can we tell you 
about howit’sdone? 









—write us. 
We make a specialty of providing industrial and advertising 


pictures as well as furnishing projection machine operator 
and selected films for an evening’s entertainment. 


E. F. WARNER, Vice-President 


Town & Country Films, Inc. 


51 E. 42nd Street New York City 





STOCKING A POND WITH BASS 
Warren H. Miller: 


We have a small pond on our property, 
not over 200 feet long, fed by springs and 
well drained. We are desirous of stock- 
ing it with most any fish that will rise to 
the fly. The pond is inhabited at present 
by carp and-eels. Would it be necessary 
or advisable to destroy the above inhabi- 
tants? Will you say where the fish you 
recommend can be bought? 

E. P. Snyper. 


Answering your letter would say that 
you will need a permit from the Conserv- 
ation Commission in Albany to drain 
your pond and get out the eels and carp, 
which certainly should be removed before 
restocking with game fish, as the carp 
eat the spawn of bass and trout. 

As to whether to stock with bass or 
trout, would say that this depends on the 
temperature of the water. A very cold 
lake, well-fed by cold springs, will do for 
trout, especially the European or brown 
trout. If warm, particularly if it gets 
warm with the sun, you will do better with 
small-mouth black bass. If you decide 
on the latter, a spawning bed of gravel 
must be provided at one end of the lake 
and you had better dam up a backwater 
somewhere to provide a tadpole hatchery 
where young frogs can be raised for bass 
feed.—Eb. 








A NEW INLET CHANNEL BASS 

Just a photo from the New Inlet, N. C., 
bunch, showing that New Jersey isn’t 
getting all of them. Now’s the time they 
are biting 





UPSTREAM ANGLING 
By Ladd Plumley 


he day during the last fishing sea- 
son I smoked a pipe with a streamside 
friend. I call him a friend, yet it was the 
first time I met him and I haven’t seen 
him since. Fishermen strike up friend- 
ship in the very minimum of time. This 
fellow was a dry fly fisherman, while, 
when I met him, I was using two wet flies. 











“When I saw you ahead of me I no- 
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ticed that you were fishing.up the water,” 
he said. “Now I have been told that a 
wet fly ought to be used down stream.” 

“It’s a good plan never to believe all 
that you are told,” I replied. And so it 
is. 

The notion seems to have got abroad 
that when dry flies are used the fisherman 
should wade against the current, and that 
when wet flies are presented the mode 
should be reversed, and the angler should 
wade with the water. If an angler should 
care to look into the authorities he will 
find that from Stoddart down the up- 
stream mode with dry or wet fly, at least 
over clear water, has been proved to be 
far and away more productive than the 
down-stream mode. In fact the modern 
English worm expert—and he is an ex- 
pert—throws his bait up the water, just 
as if he were casting a fly. For all fish- 
ing, excepting salmon fishing, the up- 
stream method will take more and larger 
fish than the down-stream method. 

Fish are not provided with eyes in their 
tails. This is very fortunate for the up- 
stream angler. Doubtless a trout can see 
to his rear to a limited extent, but it must 
be apparent to any one that a trout’s vis- 
ion for objects in front is much clearer 
than for objects to the rear. 

When at rest all fish lie with their 
heads against the current. Therefore, 
when you stalk a trout from the rear you 
are stalking it from the direction from 
which it has the most difficulty to guard 
itself against the approach of an enemy. 

But there are other reasons why the up- 
stream angler has advantages over his 
down-stream brother. When you fish up 
the water, any disturbance in the way is 
of loosened sand or mud which cannot 
arouse the suspicions of the fish above, 
while you have already fished the water 
below. Also, a hitched big trout will gen- 
erally rush down stream, and the experi- 
enced angler will try to keep below his 
fish. Hence the water down stream from 
the angler will be constantly disturbed, 
and if it had not been already fished the 
.trout would be frightened before they had 
a chance at the fly. 

There is still another reason why the 
upstream mode will take trout in greater 
numbers and of greater size than the 
down-stream mode. Natural insects do 
not battle with the current and swim up 
against the water. Indeed, not even the 
energetic struggles of a grasshopper will 
cause it to breast even a very slight cur- 
rent. When the angler is throwing his 
flies down the water he is obliged to draw 
them up against the current. Thus they 
present a very strange and unnatural spec- 
tacle to the trout, and one which is al- 
most certain to excite suspicion. It is 
otherwise with flies thrown upstream. The 
lures float downward, or, if sunken, pre- 
sent the appearance of dying insects borne 
along by the water. 

If any wet fly fisherman doubts these 
statements he has only to make a trial of 
two fair sections of any stream. Let him 
fish for a half-mile downward on one 
section, and then try the upstream mode 
on the other. If the conditions are as 
favorable on both sections, he will find 
that he will take many more and much 
larger fish over the portion of the stream 





which is fished against the current. 
: 
Do you let any question pertain: to 
camping, camp equipment, rifies, 
listics, fishing or dogs re un- 


answered in your mind? If so, why not 
let us help you mo A Just address your 
uestion “Information Bureau,”’ care 
eld and Stream, and it will get toe 
the right man. 
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SLEEP 
WITH A COMFORT 





Equipped 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of 





with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 





We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO, 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Shel Ses. 


ON AIR 
SLEEPING POCKET 


Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tu losis Pa- 
tientsand Sports- 
men everywhere. 
A warm, com-' 
fortable, dry bed. 
i Wind, rain, cold 
KX and moisture 


oe Packs 6x 


Write for Catalogue A. 





















Rose Foldi 


“It folds up small, 


pes 


—— acts and looks like live duck. It’s light and always 
The only wooden folding decoy showing full body, on 
ue market. If your dealer won't supply 
ROSE FOLDING DECOY CO, 


een Ave. 


PACK THIS REFLECTO 
IN YOUR KIT 


The ideal Xmas Gift for the Out- 
door Man. The only metal 
mirror made on a scientific basis. 
Can’t break, crack or rust. Guar- 
anteed FIVE YEARS not to 
mist or tarnish. Unaffected ay 
dampness. For sale at all hig’ 
gai, ns Clothing and 

















ortin Stores. Illus- 

tented Bac ot on request. 
UNBREAKABLE MIRROR CO. 
The wirero” 103 Oliver Street - Newark, N.J. 





Field and Stream Binders 


Made up in imitation leather, stamped with 
gold, made to hold twelve issues of the new 
size Field and Stream. Shipped, carrying 
charges prepaid, for $1.50. Special offer 
with a year’s subscription $2.50. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





461 Eighth Avenue New Yorls City 





S| THE MILLER P 
a] SACK SLEEPING 
e Made 


by 
| sonmoaner. mrwfoux oot 


The belay mb tell Pg ee 


} wi “materenes s 
try ores ba 
tm ty 


wove Seon lasohieaar vit Saab 
warmer than any blankets, Baw- 

hide laces fasten up sides of pack- 
P “inet ar Manned Gama 








Indian 
Profusely illustrated with sixty 
ings, and the masterly paintings o 





THE MOOSE BOOK 


By SAMUEL MERRILL 
The Only Book Yet Published on the Chief Game Animal of America 
Chapters are devoted to Methods of Hunting, Record Heads, Arms | 
and Equi Meee Moose Meat as Food, the History of the Moose and 
ths Concerning Him, etc. 
a of photographs, draw- 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Carl Rungius. Price, $3.50 net. 
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TAXIDERMY AND MILLINERY 


MR. SPORTSMAN, I make beautiful feathered 
turbans and hat trimmings from the wings, skins 
and plumage of game birds and domestic fowl 
you kill for food. $1.00 will pr e two pairs of 
wings, which for beauty, durability and softness 
you cannot duplicate. 


FURS tanned and made into muffs, neck 
pieces, robes, rugs, caps and turbans. Also coats 
lined. 

BIRDS, fish, game heads and small animals 
mounted. Hoofs and horns polished and made 
into gun and hat racks. All work guaranteed 
mothproof. Over 15 years’ experience. Price 
list on request. J. G. Burst, Ridgewood, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
YES—!iI WILL TRADE GUNS 


o> stamp for complete list of second hand and 
worn firearms. Eve ing guaranteed. Tell 
us what vou want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Eetablished in 1866) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 




















MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” 
Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph & 
Sam, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Washington, 


SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS of all kinds on 
Currituck Sound. Good accommodations, prices 
reasonable. Address Loyd O’Neal, Sportsman’s 
Home, Seagull, N. C. 


LEFEVER DOUBLE BARREL—Sample guns 
12-gauge, 30-inch and 10-gauge, 30-inch ag 
up. Write for description and price. 
Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS cores, 20%, etter. 
old sores, catarrh 
fein, li sore eyes, rheumatism, causataie, stitd 
cured or no charge. Write par- 

free samples. 
REMEDY Co. Hot Springs, Ark. 
THE BEST SPORTSMAN’S GARMENT — 
Sweater No. 511, Handmade, pure worsted, coat 
le, knit to fit. From maker to wearer, only 
00. State color and chest measurements. Your 
money refunded if not satisfactory. Order to-day. 
Bullard Knitting Co., Duluth, Minn. 


patd for butterflies, insects. 
(As Some $l to $7 cach Kaxy 











work. Even two bovs earned 
good money with mother’s in ob 
gran Bans oe patalecety uittins, ote. 

ord at once for prospectus. 
SENCLAIR. Bex 244, D 23, Les Angeles, Cal 

INSTRUCTIONS for making self-setting Musk 
rat trap, 25¢ coin. Albert Cawiczell, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Nine by eighteen Close-To-Nature 
Canvas House with floor. Cost $118.00 two 
months back, used once; sell for $85.00. Also 
camping trailer for sale. Mart Williams, Cad- 
illac, Mich 

GUNS, RODS, REELS, or any sort of sports- 
men’s equipment can be quickly disposed of by 
running a small adv. in this column. Rate onl 
Sc per word, each number and initial in bot 
the body of the adv. and the name and address 
counting as words. Forms for the January num- 
ber will close finally on December Sth. Send 
copy and remittance to Field and Stream, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York Citv. 

INVE SOMETHING. Your ideas may bring 
wealth. Free book tells what to invent and how 
to obtain a_ patent erouee our credit system. 
Talbert & Parker, 4309 Talbert Bidg., ash- 
ington, D. C 

DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS—Genuine Es- 
kimo and Alaska Indian s. Attractive, use- 
ful gifts, very reasonably priced. Write for 
list. Correspondence invited from collectors in 
search of rare articles. Theodor G. Langguth, 
Bozeman, Montana. 








FOR SALE—Luger 7.65m, $30.00, and hese 7 


ene Finet, care of 


280 $45.00. M. = * 
est Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Gypsum Co., 205 
BUILD {vs STEEL BOAT 


Prom patterns a printed. - 
Inptructions. ‘ork easy; 
material furnished. SER 


M4 coat. Also Completed Send for catalogue and prices 
¥. &. DARROW STEEL BOAT OCO., G01 Erie St., Albion, Mich. 
o 








TROPHIES MOUNTED—Reliable references 
furnished; also sample photos of recent work 
forwarded on request. Robert H. Rockwell, Taxi- 
dermist, 415 St. John’s: Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FISHING 
CONTEST 


WINNERS AND LEADERS IN 
1917 Field and Stream Prize Fishing Contest 


; WINNERS 


Rainbow Trout—Closed Oct. 15th 

First Prize—Ira E. Hornibrook, 16 
Ibs.; length, 37% in.; girth, 21% in. 
Caught at Wynooche, Washington, 
with Bristol_steel rod, Expert reel, De 
Luxe line and fresh salmon eggs. 

Second Prize—S. F. Postal, 16 Ibs.; 
length, 33 in.; girth, 19 in. Caught in 
Pine River, 


Caught in Pelican Bay, Ore., with 5-ft. 
casting rod, Pflueger reel, Otselic line 
and Flaso spinner. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES 


For Rainbow Trout Caught With 
Fly on Fly Tackle 


First Prize— 
Jack McFarland, 





Mich., with 
Bristol rod, 
Shakespeare reel, 
Catalina line and 
Water - Witch 


Third Prize— 
Ed. Swanson, 15 
Ibs. 8 oz.; length, 
31 in.; girth, 20% 





Notice to Contestants 


The list of winners in Classes 
lure. closing up to October Ist was 
published in the November issue. 
The winners in Classes closing 
on October 3ist will appear in 
our January issue. 


1. Oe; 2. os 
length, 31% in.; 
girth 19% in. 
Caught in Big 
Hole River, Mont., 
with handmade 
Bamboo rod. Cat- 
alina surf reel. 
Kingfisher line 
and salmon fly. 








in. Caught at 
Maiden Rock, 
Mont., with homemade rod, Neptune 
free spool reel, Kingfisher lime an 
Sucker minnow. 

Fourth Prize—F. T. Emerick, 15 
Ibs.; length, 34 in.; girth, 16% in. 


Second Prize— 
F. C. Carson, 11 Ibs. 6 oz.; length 27 


d in.; girth, 18% in. Caught at Maiden 


Rock, Mont., with Utica rod, Worth 
reel, Kingfisher line and Royal Coach- 
man fly. 





LEADERS 


Brook Trout—Class B 
First—Dr. S. A. McComber. 
Second—Dr. Frank E. Burch. 
Third—Dr. C. N. McCloud. 
Fourth—W. Bruce Large. 


Small Mouth Bass—Class B 
First—George T. Magraw. 
Second—Ira B. Nixon. 
Third—Dr. W. Bruce Large. 
Fourth—Mrs. Blanche Johnston. 


Large Mouth Bass—Class B 
First—W. S. Butler. 
Second—J. L. R. Morgan, 
Third—C. S. Behnke. 
Fourth—Wm. Hensel. 


Large Mouth Bass—Southern Division 
First—Robt. L. Singleton. 
Second—Mary E. Peck. 

Third—F. L. Richard. 
Fourth—Geo. C. Shupee. 


Large Mouth Bass—Florida Class 
First—Dellar Cashwell. 
Second—C. D. Greer. 
Third—F. P. Kelly. 
Fourth—T. H. Mixson. 
Large Mouth Bass—Md., Del., Va. and 
W. Va. Division 
First—J. E. Harper. 
Second—A. F. Huntt. 
Third—E. S. Cheatham. 


Fourth—Geo. Stewart. 

Great Northern Pike 
First—W. A. Clarke. 
Second—John Kruss. 
Third—Alfred Kundert. 
Fourth—Theo. Nordholm. 

Muscallonge 
First—Wm. S. Butler. 
Second—George B. Thummel. 
Third—A. R. Reder. 
Fourth—F. W. Pitcher. 

Wall-Eyed Pike 

First—C. A. Worth. 
Second—M. J. Hanley. 
Third—O. W. Hanna. 
Fourth—R. O. Ford. 

Bluefish 
First—H. C. Naylor. 
Second—Francis Hallett. 
Third—Hugh W. West. 
Fourth—Arthur D. Peters. 

Weakfish 
First—F. W. Townsend. 
Second—Theodore F. Everett. 
Third—Violet H. Deane. 
Fourth—George W. Peck. 


Striped Bass 
First—William H. Hand, Jr. 
Second—Jack Howard. 
Third—W. A. Leavitt, Jr. 
Fourth—J. J. Yates. 
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Field and Stream—December, 


Channel Bass 
First—Nelson J. Schoen. 
Second—Geo, T. Ladd. 
Third—Leon H. Schuck. 
Fourth—Stanley G. Kramer. 


Tarpon 
First—John Law Kerr. 


Second—A. Hewitt. 
Third—John Igelstroem. 





THE LADY’S BIG BASS 
By Eleanor M. Hayes 

Having fished at Avalon, N. J., for 
some time without success, we determined 
to try our luck at Townsends Inlet, N. J., 
so early in the morning of June 29th, 
1916, Dr. O’Harra and I rowed out the 
Inlet to the end of the beach at Town- 
sends, where we anchored our boat, and 
walked slowly along the Ocean front, 
hunting a place where the gullies looked 
suitable and the water rough enough. 

Having found what promised to be a 
good place, I settled myself in the sand 
to arrange our paraphernalia and while 
away the time till the tide changed, which 
was due to occur very shortly. 

Our equipment consisted of some well 
iced mossbunker and a can of squid for 
bait, several O’Shaughnessey hooks and 
some extra five ounce “dipsies” all welded 





MISS HAYES AND TWO OF HER CHANNEL 
BASS CATCHES 


on piano wire leaders, two extra reels 
with six hundred feet of 15 thread green, 
Von Hoff lines on each, a large gaff and 
our rigging. Mine was a greenheart, 
surf pole with a Fennell reel and the 
same line—I mentioned above. I do not 
use the fisherman’s belt, and wear an or- 
dinary bathing suit. 

With the change of tide, the wind 
shifted to the northeast, stirring up a 
mean undertow, but not enough to dis- 
courage us. About two hours after the 
beginning of flood tide, I waded nearly 
to my waist in the water, and started to 
fish, using mossbunker. The Doctor had 
been fishing nearly three hours, and had 
landed nothing better than a small shark 
and a stingerie, therefore, when he 
started to give me advice, I laughingly 
told him, “To practice what he preached.” 
His reply was something to the effect that 
“He would show me a real fish soon!” 





1917 


As we had always had our best luck © 
with bunker he was naturally very amused | 


sometime later, when I announced my 
intention of changing to squid, which had 
been well salted and toughened, but which 
we had never used. Not long after I 
had again gone out to fish, my line slack- 
ened and thinking it was due to the un- 
dertow I started to reel in when I got 
one hard jolt, and something was headed 
for the middle of the Atlantic, carrying 
the other end of my line with it, and I 
could not have held it if I so wished, 
However, after quite a run, he eased up a 
little and I got him partly in, whereupon 
followed a game of tug of war between 
my victim and myself, such as I have 
never before enjoyed, although I have 
caught others as large. The strain sev- 
eral times. threatened my rod, for, as 1} 
would try to check him, he would weigh 
heavy and bend it almost in two. After 
his first long run he started for the In- 
let and deeper water, and, had I not had 
a very strong line and plenty of patience, 
it would have been impossible to master 
him, for he was a fighter, every inch, 
and the roughness of the water made it 
difficult for me to trail him down the 
beach. The Doctor offered several times 
to help me take him, but I was deter- 
mined either to land him unassisted or 
lose him. I let him take as many runs 
as he wished, keeping a taut line and 
giving him no very great resistance, until 
he had finally tired himself enough to let 
me gradually work him into the beach, 
and exactly forty-five minutes from the 
time I hooked him, my fishing partner 
was dragging him up on the beach on 
our gaff, and I was seated in the sand 


“massaging some very tired muscles in my 


right arm. 

“Some gol darn fine fish for a gal to 
catch, eh?” ventured an old fisherman 
who had been enjoying the struggle from 
the beach, to which the Doctor begrudg- 
ingly, replied, “You bet!” 

Weighing him, we found he weighed 
forty-six pounds heavy. He measured 
four feet one inch in length, and two 
feet four inches in girth. 

Enthusiasm overcame fatigue, and we 
fished for about another hour, catching 
but another small shark, and by then the 
water had become so rough it was al- 
most impossible to keep your feet and we 
finally decided to call it a day and go 
home. It seemed as though the Ocean 
tried to claim its own, for it was with 
great difficulty, that we finally got the 
boat off the beach without capsizing and 
losing my fish. 


HONOR CERTIFICATE RECORD 


Weight—46 Ibs. 

Length—49 in. 

Girth—28 in. 

Caught—June 29th, ’16. 
Where—Townsend’s Inlet, N. J. 
Rod—Greenheart. 
Reel—Pennell. 

Line—Vom Hofe 15-thread. 
Lure—Squid. 





Winners in 1917 Contest 


DON’T MISS the February issue, 
in which we will publish com- 
plete list of the 1917 FIELD AND 
STREAM Prize Fishing Contest 
winners! 
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Attract The 


Bring them back again and 
make your favorite lake, 
marsh or stream, the feed- 
ing and ing grounds for 
myriads of wild duck by 
planting Wild Rice, their 
natural food. Can be grown 
in any shallow, fresh water. 
Wild Rice ism ialty. Germ- 
ination ‘anal 

ot 1 have been 


CLYDE B. TERRELL 
Naturalist - Dept. D-14 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 











COAT. 


Thesecoatsare made 
to fit—to give free 
use of your arms 
and shoulders. Put 
one on and see how 
easy it is to few 3 your 
gun to yourshoulder. It’s 
handy to wear use 
its light weight—and 
it’s plenty warm 
enough because 
patented Knit N 














and you'll find 
it’sa Summit 
Town and 








Guiterman Bros. 325,9i, mann. 





Want to know ? 


How many times have you wanted 
to know about some of the thousand 
and one things which are as second na- 
ture to seasoned outdoorsmen? How 
many times have you been in on a 
discussion as to which is the best way 
to do this or that? 

Just you read the advertisement 
on page 724 in this issue. Don’t you 


need the Outdoorsman’s Handbook? 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered and tabulated 
on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 


Canada. 


These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 


not only accurate but unbiased, and includes the best hotels, camps and guides, as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 


seasons of the year, etc. 
fishing, hunting or canoeing trips. 
be giad to send you further particulars, if 
if you will mention FIELD EN D STREA 


We have spent thousands of dollars on this department for the benefit of this service to our readers who are plannin 

e pcoemaeee the following plecen, but if you do not find just the camp or hotel you are looking for, we will 
ou will write us and enclose stamped envelope. You will, no doubt, receive a little better consideration 
when writing these resorts. 








No resort in the 
| South has a better trap 
| shooting equipment than 


pinehurst 


Frequent tournaments for amateurs 
and professionals. 
Golf, Tennis, Horse Racing, Riding, 
Driving, Motoring, Rifle Range 
THE CAROLINA — Now Open 
3 other hotels 
No consumptives received. 
Write for booklet. 








‘ Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 
; Tufts, Boston, Mass. 


The Quail, Deer, Turkey, Duck 


and other game season in the 


FAMOUS LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
Opens November 20th 
Righteen. Hole Golf Course—Trap Shooting—Wonderful 
Tarpon Fishing as well as small fish. Kennels accommo- 
dating. Fl FTY Does . with Vary ad — vat in con. 
nection, in charge oF of competent dog IG CRO. 
QU AIL this season. early. 


HOTEL BRADFORD IS THE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 


For Particulars Address 
Peter P. Schutt, Mgr., Ft. Myers, Fla. 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 


HUNTING, FISHING, 
GOLF 


Hotel Opens Novernber 20th 
Booklets furnished on request 














E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr. 
NAPLES ON THE GULF, FLORIDA 








SOUTHERN FISHING AND 
SHOOTING 

Coden, Mobile County, Alabama, is 
reached by the Mobile & Ohio Ry. Ac- 
commodations at the Rolston Hotel, Jno. 
Rolston, proprietor. Sea bass, sea trout, 
redfish, black drum, sheepshead and tar- 
pon fishing in the Mississippi Sound and 
estuaries. G duck shooting reported. 

Dardanelle, Yell County, Arkansas, 
is reached by the Rock Island and Dar- 
danelle Ry. and then the Dardanelle & 
Russellville Ry. Accommodations at the 
Mt. Neba Resort, E. S. French, pro- 
prietor, for $12 a week. Trout, bass and 
perch. Turkey, some deer and squirrels. 

Marked Tree, Poinsett County, Ar- 
kansas, is reached by the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Ry. Good accommodations at 
Bennett’s, of which Tom Bennett is pro- 
prietor, for $6 a week. Deer, turkey, 
ducks, squirrels, a few bear and plenty of 
coons. Party says in part: “This is called 
‘the sunken lands of Arkansas.’ Any 
number of hunters visit this place and 
are very successful.” 

Tallahassee, Leon County, Florida, 
is reached by the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Excellent accommodations at the Leon 
Hotel, L. R. Randall, Mgr., for $2.50 a 
day. W. E. Pittman is said to be a good 
guide, charging $2.50 a day. Trout, bass 
and bream fishing in Lake Jackson. Party 
had splendid success. 

Eustis, Lake County, Florida, is 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Good accommodations may be had at the 
Grand View Hotel for $12 to $20 a week. 
Colored guides, charging $2 per day, may 


-| be had. Good fishing. Also deer, quail, 


squirrels, bear, ducks and turkey. 

Long Key, Monroe County, Florida, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at Long Key Fishing 
Camp, for $4 to $5 a day. Guides charge 
$8 a day, including boat. Tarpon, amber- 
jack, barracouta, grouper, kingfish and 
Spanish mackerel. 

Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida, is 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at “The Bradford.” 
Guides, $5 a day. Tarpon, jewfish, king- 
fish, channel bass, jackfish, trout, Spanish 
mackerel and many smaller fish. Deer 
and turkey. 

Naples on the Gulf, Lee County 
Florida, is reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. to Fort Myers. Accommoda- 
tions at the Naples Hotel, Cruyton & 
Cassingham, managers. Wild turkey and 
deer. Also fishing. 

Welaka, Putnam County, Florida, is 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 








GOOD SPORT 
IN THE SOUTH 


On my large, old rice Ay x = miles from George- 
town, 8. C., est shooting for large 
The finest 
‘ ane 


hunting Srith = ‘rained 

ly attractive 

the visiting yj I have a large 

overlooking the water and bungalows 

oe for visiting sportsmen, and with a 
Southern cooking I can piomise you a long-to-be- 


uu can come, as I can 
and must know “in 


En trip. 

Write at once and state when 
take care of only a coed num! 
advance. Send book! 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown P.O. SOUTH CAROLINA 


Finest Hunting Field in the South 


grails Turkey, Deer, Duck and Geese, Guides, Dogs, 
hells, Autos, Horseback riding. Boating and Fish- 
ing to be had. Splendid Roads, Delightful Climate. 
Magee’s Chlorinated Lithia Water fice to all guests, 
Special rates given parties. ies pleasantly en- 


tertained. 
R. H. EASLEY, Prop. 
Hotel Grace Clarksville, Va. 


HAT advertisements in 
these columns bring 
results far above expecta- 
tions is being proven every 
by advertisers who 
oluntarily express their 
appreciation : 








Jasper B. White of Waterlily, N. C., says: 

“* My experience with this season 
pwd been all and th ne ha I could 
possibly ask or hope for.” 


W. S. McKenney of Patten, Maine, writes: 
“TI have realized mighty good 
from Field and Stream this season.” 
And from Geo. W. Whitehurst of Virginia 
Beach, Va., comes this: ; 
“FE find it does not take long to fill 


r house when you advertise in 
ield and Stream. 


If you are looking for actual “dollars 

and cents” returns, Mr. Resort Man, 

pare your advertising in Field and 
tream. Ratesonrequest. Address 


FIELD AND STREAM 
461 Eighth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 











Sporting and Vacation Places—December, 1917 
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Nature's laws. 


maintain 100% efficiency. 


LIVE THE SIMPLE LIFE AT HOME 


If you want to get the most out of life, you must live in accordance with 


In his little book, “ THE SIMPLE LIFE IN A NUTSHELL,” Dr. Kellogg 
tells you how you can live the “ Simple Life” at home—and how to 


The book is free. Send for your copy now. 




















FLORIDA HOTEL ALBERT CAMP BISCAYNE 
THE MANHATTAN| Jacksonville, Fia. Where-to-go Cocoanut Grove, Florida. On| Sanitarium Idea 
St. Petersburg, & The Astor, | Modern, steam heat, sunny forms for January wooded Bay Shore. Cottages, Turned out of doors at - 
‘Orlando, Fla. Ideal winte: | verandas, elevator. European close ber 1st. Rooms, Dining Lodge. Electric LBUTT FARM 
hotels. Send for booklet B. | plan. Popular prices. Booklet. Lights. Baths. 15th Year.Bkit. | (All year) Reeves, Ga. 


GEORGIA 











4 excellent Hotels. The Carolina o 
clay tennis courts. Trap shooting. 


ifle range. Livery 


P I N & HY JR Ss T 
Genter cf inter OYE 


se r ai? Me the mid 

vee Nov. B. Re nig ¢ nA go! Courses and one of9 holes. 6 Splendid 
horses. Horse racing. Tu unning and stee} 

from eastern points. Through Pu iman service. eteteonien ots cemben request Gen. Office, Pinehurst, N.C.. teen ‘oston, ass. 


. Splendid roads 
i Tufts 





“TANGERINE FLORIDA 





Highest, h bh 





HEALTH & RECREATION RESORT SEABOARD 


Netaral, Dra Lake. ohh > agg “tatare Gers AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Well-equipped ~~ Ay Write to B. Lust, 





SAVANNAH CA. 





hroughout- 





The DESOTO 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Memodeled and Kefurnished 
Golf, Tennis and Motoring 


Opens December 8, under 
Direction of Charles E. Phenix 


Solid steel trains via shortest route through 
Washington, Richmond and the 


FLORIDA RESORTS 


St. Petersburg, Belleair, Tampa, Sarasota, 
Si Ormond, Day- 

tona, Rockledge. Palm .. Miami. 

Atlanta & Birmingham 











SEATTLE WASH. 








U. S. Military Camps 





Cafe without peer. 





the traveler. A. CHES 


HOTEL BUTLER fetn'z ||] otees ! 


Center of things. Taxi fare 2 
Rooms $1.00 up, rp. with bath $2. ASS ag 


weg Booklets and schedules at our 

elphia, Baltimore, 

‘Se. Washington, Buffalo. W. E. CONKLYN, 
G. E. P. A. , 1184 Broadway, N. ¥. 


SOUTHERN PINES N. C. 


Highland Pines Inn 


wom 
Southern Pines, 
Home of winter golf. Tennis. 


urkey 

an ail shooting. 700 ft. elevation. Just 

‘THE PROGRESSIVE RAILWAY OF THE SOUTH tt ahtelt mate. Nosnow. —— pring water. 
est 0 over aes nD aes. 
Orchestra. Gnfiiiee ty TU. ¥ 








onth Heights 
North Aa 


Ganoeese RESORTS Proprietors. for booklet ani 
hern Pines-Pinehurst-Camden”’ SUMMER HOTEL —THE INN NAT f 
pee and Savannah to the famous CHARLEVOIX-THE-BEA UTIFUL, 
Se c ENS MICH. 








THE PA PARK 
THE mens, ARK 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


New Orleans 
HOTEL DE SOTO 
Million Dollar Home 
Rates Notably Moderate 























Where-to-go is seen and read everywhere 











Accommodations at Sunnyside Inn for 
$15 a week. Jas. Fowler is said to be a 
very good guide, charging $5 a day, in- 
cluding motor boat and bait. Large- 
mouth black bass in St. Johns River. 
Good quail shooting. 

Ocala, Marion County, Florida, is 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line or 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Accommodations 
at the Ocala House, Mr. Bennett, pro- 
prietor, for $2.50 a day. Guides may be 
had for $5 a day. Black bass, turkey, 
deer, squirrels, rabbits, quail, ducks and 
snipe. 

Hampton Springs, Taylor County, 
Florida, is reached by the Liveoak, Perry 
& Gulf Ry. and South Georgia Ry. Ac- 
commodations at Hotel Hampton, P. D. 
Monroe, manager. Fresh and salt water 
fishing. ‘Ducks, squirrel, deer, quail and 
turkey. 

Astor, Lake County, Florida, is 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. Ac- 
commodations at Hotel Manhattan, Kel- 
lam and Woodruff, proprietors. Black 
bass, duck, quail and deer. 

Useppa Island, Lee County, Florida, 
is reached by the Seaboard Air Line or 
Atlantic Coast Line to Arcadia; then by 
the Charlotte Harbor and Northern Ry. 
to Boca Grande, and by motorboat to 
Useppa Island. Accommodations at the 
Tarpon Inn, for $3 a day. Tarpon, king- 
fish, sea trout, bluefish, jewfish and Span- 
ish mackerel. 

Longwood, Orange County, Florida, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Accommodations at the Longwood Hotel, 
E. M. Kuckler, manager. Big game 
hunting, bird shooting and fishing. 

South Clermont, Lake County, Flor- 
ida, is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Accommodations at Hutchinson all, 


Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe and Duck Sh near 
Georgetown, 8. C. 1 have hounds, horses, guides, boas 





arters 
parties wishing to ome together. 
comfortable bunks will be furnished 7 ‘ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. 
Will accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write 
for dates and accommodations. 
A. DALE 


587; Georgetown, South Carolina 


WHITE'S GAME PRESERVE |: 


Wateriily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 
Ducks, geese, swans, quail, English snipe, yellow legs, 
plover. Good shooting, good food and the right treat- 
ment. Must make arrangements in advance. We also 
on orders for kinds of wild duck food, seed and 
ants. 
HITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily, Curritu Sound, N. C. 


THE TARRYMORE HOTEL 


On Onslow Bay 
a most pleasant place for ladies or gentlemen to 
ey a vacation. Sportsmen find Quail, Turkey, 
eer and Bear hunting—in surrounding waters 
Also Fox, Rabbit, 





Duck and Geese shooting. 


Opossum and Coon for those who like this sport. 
Dogs and guides furnished. 
further particulars address 
ARRYMORE HOTEL 
Swansboro, Onslow County, 


For rates and 


North Carolina 





TROUTDALE CAMPS 


Troutdale, Somerset County, Maine 


Here is one of the best game regions in the state 
of Maine. The deer are even more plentiful 
than usual this year. Come = these gr foe 
sure thing hunting for deer an + pee 
heated comfortable cabins Po t of pean | 
f at a very bountiful table. Thru trains 
from New York and Boston bring one to within 
few minutes’ paddle from main camps. Take 
Roccurent Branch of Maine Central Ry. to Trout- 
dale station. For rates and booklet address 


PAUL M. GUILD .. Troutdale, Maine 





BEAR HUNTING «.¢i‘ti!a. 


P. O. Dixie IDAHO 











immense 





NORTHERN 


A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States o | 


Seegets Den oon eel in cdnsl keukig chikany to tol 




















Direct Steamers 
From New York 


Clyde-Mallory steamships provide 
Charleston, S. C., 







Dy Vis i'r the 
s OYS in CAMP 


A rousing welcome awaits 
you and besides the inspir- 
ing interest of camp life 
there’s a lot of fun when 
the men are off duty. 


a direct and economical route to 


Jacksonville, Fla., 


Key West, Fla.,and Galveston, Texas 


Direct rail connections at low one way and round trip rates for cantonments at 


Ch J 








pag 


New Kew Grisent, Louiniana; Gaiveriny 


T Spartanb 
South Carolina; A plense. gl Si Macon. 
they 


ae, El Peso, Texas; Dernine. New 








Columbia, Greenville and Port 

Annis- 

t, Florida; Hattiesb: . Missiesippis 
‘ort Wort! 


Waco, Antonio, 
Mexico. 


CIRCLE TOURS, going by steamer or returning by rail, or vice versa, with liberal stop- 
over privileges at principal cities en route. Write for descriptive literature. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 2c Nitnieres ONS ys 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 
BOSTON: ELPHIA: NEW YORK 
192 Washington Street 701 Chestnut Street 489 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd Street 








BAYSIDE HOTEL 


(Headquarters Eastport Rod and Gun Club) 
EASTPORT, L. L. 


dest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners. 
with complete modern accommodations and conveniences. 
Guides furnished and all ye Auto to meet trains. 
Private garage. Cor solicited. 


Telephone pry Eastport 


AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor 


Hunting and Fishing in Great South Bay 


Come en down and take a crack at some real fishing 
for fluke and flounders. Arrange a party with your friends 
and I'll show you some never to-be-forgotten sport. And 
oil up the old gun if you want to take a shot at a bunch 
of snipe—the season is new Point shooting for ducks 
Octoher Ist to January Toth. Guides — all equipment 
furnished. Dates must be arran n te when 
you prefer to come and I'll give you full information. 





GUY DAVIS, Seaford, Long Island, New York 
Lecated siz miles cast of Fre t—L. I. R. R. trains 
leave Pa. Station Flatbush Ave. 





QUAIL, SNIPE AND 
DCOCK SHOOTING 


I furnish 


DUC 
Ae 


in the heart of a sportsman’s paradise. 

decoys, boats, careful guides, comfortable quar- 

ters, good food and the right treatment. Can 

accommodate parties of six with ladies. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Season opens November Ist. 
A. LAMBERT 

Box 337 Georgetown, S.C. 











Good Quail Shooting! 


(Really Plenty of Birds) 


BEST CHEF SOUTH POTOMAC 
Ladies always pleased References furnished 
SHOOTING LICENSE $10.00 


General FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 


STATIONARY DUCK BATTERY 


located on the Great South Bay, at Bieten, Long 
Island, ninety minutes from New York City. It has 
complete i of five h d black duck, broad 
. brant_and geese stool, and accommodates three 
gunners. Excellent arrangements for board and lodging 
aboard hunter cabin cruiser. References from gunners, 








~4 ae. For open dates and further particulars, 
a 

MAURICE B. THAYER, "» 
Babyion, N. Y. Tel.421 J. yion 











Get What You Want! 


© A new and labor-saving service is 
being offered that will save you lots. 

@ Turn to the last advertising page and 
see how easy it now is to secure ad itional 
information about anything advertised in 
our pages. 

@ You can profit by and, we hope, like 





this new Service. 
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Mrs. R. D. McHolland, prc prietress. 
Black bass. Quail, deer and turkey. 
Miami, Dade County, Florida, is 


reached by the Florida East Coast Ry. 
Accommodations on Captain Moller’s 
auxiliary yacht, the “Corsair.” Amber- 
jack, sailfish, red snappers, barracuda and 
tarpon. 

Townsend, Glynn County, Georgia, 
is reached by the Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Accommodations at the Pine Harbor 


Club. J. L. Orem, “manager. Turkeys, 
deer, ducks and birds. 
Lake Catherine, Orleans County 


Louisiana, is reached by the Louisville & 
Nashville Ry. Very good accommoda- 
tions may be had at Cassonde’s. Redfish, 
channel bass, sheepshead, speckled trout, 
croakers, drum, jackfish, catfish, floun- 
ders, sturgeon. 

Natchez, Adams County, Mississippi, 
is reached by the Mississippi Central and 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Ry. 
hotels here with rates of $2 and up per 
day. Bass, pickerel and crappie. 

Waterlily Post Office, Currituck 
Sound, North Carolina, is reached by the 
Norfolk Southern Ry. to Munden Point. 
Mr. Jasper White meets you here with 
his launch. Accommodations may be had 
at Jasper White’s for about $7 a day. 
Goose and duck shooting. Party who re- 
ports on this trip says that his bag con- 
sisted of the very best ducks that fly. He 
also states that Mr. White has a very 
good camp and knows his business from 
A to Z. hoa 

Buies, Robeson County, North Caro- 
lina, is reached by the Norfolk Southern 
Ry. General Frank A. Bond has one 
large house for sleeping purposes and 
several delightful bungalows with a liv- 
ing-room, open fireplace and two bed- 
rooms adjoining. He charges $3 a day 
for room and meals, $1.00 for shooting 
privilege and $5 a day for an automobile, 
which includes a guide and a dog or two. 
Excellent quail shooting. 

Red Springs, Robeson County, North 
Carolina, is reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Good accommodations at Hotel 
Red Springs, Mrs. J. T. Bostick, pro- 
prietress. D. M. McMillan is'a good 
guide, charging $8 a day with automobile 
and dogs. Pienty of quail; twenty quail 
per day average. 

Barber, Rowan County, North Caro- 
lina, is reached by the Southern Ry. Ac- 
commodations at “The Thistle,” Bob 
Armstrong, proprietor. Excellent quail 
territory. 

Linville Falls, McDowell County, 
North Carolina, is reached by the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. Accommo- 
dations at the cottage of John Wiseman, 
which is about seven miles from Linville 
Falls. Mr. Wiseman will meet parties at 
this point by appointment. Excellent 
trout fishing in the Linville River. Also 
hunting for bear, coon, wild turkey, 
quail, ruffed grouse, squirrel and rabbit. 

Seagull, Currituck County, North 
Carolina, is reached by the Norfolk 
Southern Ry. Accommodations at the 
Sportsman Home, R. White, pro- 
prietor. Mr. White is a good guide and 
charges $4 a day for duck and goose 
shooting, and $2.50 for bay bird shooting. 

Swansboro, Onslow County, North 
Carolina, is reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Accommodations at Tarry- 
more Hotel. Quail, turkey, ducks, geese, 
deer and bear. 

Polloksville, Jones County, North 
Carolina, is reached by the Atlantic Coast 


Line Ry. Accommodations at King 
Fishers Camp, V. A. Bender, proprietor. 
Quail, turkey, deer, bear, ducks and 
geese. 
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S LONG KEY FISHINGCAMPLONGHEY.FLA. 
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—is the Fisherman’s Paradise, and no mistake. “Fish-ologists” say there is greater variety of fish 
in Florida waters than anywhere else in the world. Think of it! Every day is a good fishing day, and you 
sever “chum” your bait. Principal, among endless variety, are Tarpon, Kingfish, Amberjack, Barracuda, 
Bonefish and Sailfish all hard-fighting, game fish. 


LONG KEY 


palm trees. It has become America’s moet not 


by noted anglers. 


has distinct charm and beauty and its long, white 
winding shore of coral sand is fringed with groves of 
ed fishing camp, visited annually 


Every year Long Key Fishing Game is open from January to April. Ac- 


commodations adequate, rates being fr 


om $4.00 up per day, American Plan. L. 


P. Schutt, manager, Long Key, Florida. Attractive folder on request. 
Se, there’s a more than pleasant and active winter in store for a hest of fishermen who plan their vacations early on 


The FLORIDA 
EAST COAST 


pect 
rs 
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Florida East Coast (Flagler System) 
New York Office General Offices 
243 Sth Ave. St. Augustine, Fla. 
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Georgetown, Georgetown County, 
South Carolina, is reached by the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line Ry. A. Dale, Box 587, has 
hounds, horses, guides, boats, decoys and 
all necessary accommodations for parties. 
Salt water fishing. Deer, turkey, quail, 
snipe and duck shooting. 

Bonneau, Berkeley County, South 
Carolina, is reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Accommodations at house run 
by P. R. Porcher, who has 30,000 acres of 
fine hunting lands—turkey, quail, ducks 
and woodcock. 

Logan, Logan County, West Vir- 
ginia, is reached by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. Accommodations at Jefferson 
Hotel, Mr. Remlinger, proprietor, for 
$2.50 a day. Black bass. 

Aldetson, Monroe County, West Vir- 
ginia, is reached by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. Accommodations at Alderson 
Hotel for $12 a week. Small-mouth bass 
and wall-eyed pike fishing in Greenbrier 
and New River. 

Virginia Beach, Princess Anne Coun- 
ty, Virginia, is reached by the Norfolk 
Southern Ry. Accommodations at the 
Club House of which G. W. Whitehurst 
is proprietor, for $2 a day. Ducks and 
geese. 

Clarksville, Mecklenberg County, 
Virginia, is reached by the Southern Ry. 
Accommodations at Hotel Grace, R. H. 
Easley, proprietor, for $2 a day. Quail, 
turkey, deer and other game. Also fish- 
ing. 

Wachapreague, Accomac County, 
Virginia, is reached by the New York, 
Philadelphia and Norfolk Ry. Accom- 
modations at Mears Hotel. Brooks Phil- 
lips is a good guide, charging $3 a day. 
Channel bass, kingfish and weakfish. 
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Breeder 
of red-bloodéd sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year an 


in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


CONDUCTED BY WARREN H. MILLER, Author of 





Rates upon request. 


AND 
LIVE GAME 


of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in Cogeing of their ot Piso, = Grane readers are made up 
must necessarily possess g ooting dogs. 


List your kennels 


“Airedale, Setter and Hound.” 








Airedale Terriers 
The “One Man’’ Dog 


Finest ALL ROUND _bunter on 


best retriever, land. 
point, fine on quail, 
partridge. J extensively on 
dee! gar, mountain lion, 
bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT and Rainey. Un- 
excelled Companion, fine with children, an o- 
dog. We have best hunting stock on carth 
puppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, 
Kootenal Chinook, only American Bred _Interna- 
tional! champion Airedale in the world. Has 
used on largest game. Fee $25. Free little illus- 
trated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS 
Box 23A Weston, N. J. 


phea sant, 





4 Typical Vibert Head 














ENTLEMEN :—I havea very fine litter of puppies by the 

pure Laverick Dam, Ryman’s Grouse Girlie, F.D.8.B. 
41289, Sire re Lewilyn, Count Mohawk Whitestone, 
F.D.8.B. 38268. This is the logical cross that has long 
been wanted to make real partridge, grouse and wood- 
eck dogs; color of puppies, black, white and tan ticked, 
and of bench type. Prices, males $25; females $20— 
the kind seldom offered. 

Also have a fine pure orange Belton Laverick male 
twenty months old, works to gun, in cover; has good 
nose and points nice, also retrieves some; he is by the 
best \ ~ =f dog America ever had, Sir Roger de Coverly 

Price $75. Have a very fine all blue and white 


ticked male, past a year old; should make a fine field 
dog on quail; well bred, $35. 
RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 


Shohola Falls, Pike Co., Pa. 


G.H.Ryman - - 








THE BEST IN 
POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
— purchase. by Champion 
ran Fishel’s 
Frank and ‘Ghamplon Nich- 
olas R. 
Write me your wants, please. 
.. R. FISHEL 








Hope, Ind. 


FISHEL’S FRANx 








REGISTERED COLLIE MATRON 


High class Puppies, also Fox Terriers, Poodles, 
Cockers, Rabbit Dogs, List. 

SHADYDELL KENNELS 
York 


Pa. 





Thoroughly broken Beagle Hounds, guaran- 
teed good hunters and not gun shy. 


WARREN HENDERSON 
DOWNINGTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 


dogs. 
PERCY K. SWAN Chico, Calif. 





Box 30 





MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES 
raised at the foot of “The grand old rocktes,”’ with access to bear, 
bed cats and Hion—an ideal place for raising virorous, husky aire- 
Gales. Imported and American breeders mingling the best blood 
ot present day champions with real hunters—making real pals for 
man, Woman or child 
OZONE KENNELS, Box 835, Fort Collins, Cole. 








CITY DOG FOR A SPORTSMAN 


Warren H. MILer: 

Will you kindly give me some advice 
regarding the following? I have never 
owned a dog, nor handled one, and only 
know what I have learned about them 
through reading and by shooting over a 
couple of setters. I live in a city house; 
no ground around it, only a back yard, 
and the only time I would have to spend 
with a dog would be Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays. 

I would like to have a dog that would 
be a pet for my little girl, and at the 
same time would be of some use to take 
along when I go out with my gun for 
a few hours or so in the surrounding 
country. 

Do you think it would be all right to 
keep a dog under the conditions outlined 
above, and, if so, what kind of dog do 
you think would be most suitable? 

Cuas. H. Acker. 

Ans.—Regarding keening a dog in your 
Camden house, I would say that the best 
dog I know of for the purpose would be 
an Airedale. He makes a good house 
dog and will make a fair hunting dog if 
taken afield with setters until he has ac- 
quired some experience. Both setter and 
pointer require too much exercise to be 
kept as city dogs and both are rather big 
as house dogs. It would be misery for 
them ‘to be kept chained up all the time 
except when you could exercise them. The 
Airedale is auite a bit smaller. makes a 
good family dog and can be trained to 
make a good companion.—Eb. 


FEEDING YOUR BEAGLE 


Warren H. Miter: 

I have a beagle pup about seven months 
old. He is perfectly healthy except for 
some itching trouble. He scratches and 
bites himself a great deal and the hair on 
his under side is either coming out or 
being scratched out. There are no sores 
on him and he has no fleas. If you could 
tell me what to do it would oblige me 
greatly. 

Rosert I. Woopsury. 
. Ans—Your beagle undoubtedly has 
eczema and your first move will be to 
change his diet. Cut out all starchy foods, 
such as potato scraps, cornbread and oat- 
meal, and feed him for some time to come 
on a diet of stale bread baked to a golden 
brown in the oven, with broth from the 
dog meat kettle poured over it and a little 
meat (about a tablespoonful) added. For 
a dog of this size you will need five cents 
worth of good shank-bone meat twice a 
week. Boil this in a kettle which you 
will keep for the dog and use the broth 
from this on his bowl of food. To this 





AIREDALE TERRIERS 
Our Airedales are > rize winners from New York to 
California. A real m an's dog, faithful an and wo oe 
The dog of all dogs 1 for the auto, the home, and as 

. = Sane 3 - o the wife Ce > Wwen 
erful gence and always up and doin, es 
= $25 to $50. Get our free illustrated book et and 


WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


ameness, pals and house do; i - they excel all 
The favorite of the 400. Imported puppies 





For style, 
small 


from $50 up. 
Eimhurst Farm Kennels, East 59th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox 
aud Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Oporsum Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guar- 





anteed or money refunded. 60-page, 
highly illustrated, interesting and in- 
structive catalogue for 0c. in stamps ff 


or coin, 
Eczema, Ear Canker, Goitre, cured 


MANGE or no charge. Write for particulars 


describing trouble. 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs, Ark. 














Chesapeake Bay Duck Retrievers 


Thoroughly broken to Marsh and Blind shooting 


Sired by old Water King Ne. 8449. Dam—Gipsy M No. 24087 
No better retriever MH 
Chesapecke Bay” Price $150. 


Young Dogs For Sale 
JOHN SLOAN, Lee Hall, Warwick Co., Virginia 














2 


$50.00 to the handler and $50.00 to the owner of the 
first puppy, sired by MOMONEY II, No. 33340, FDSB, 
winning a place in any open recognized Field Trials. 
Write for folder. LV 

. MICHALEK 


Victor = = = = = «= fowa 





MOMONEY II puppies out of Paliacho’s Grace, purest 
of Liewellins—white, Black and tan, beautifully marked. 
Price $15.00 and $20.00 on approval. 


ROY E. BULECHEK - 


We Offer For Sale 
Thoro Trained 
COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
Fifteen days’ trial gladly given. Also partly trained 
dogs and pups. Send ten cents for illustrated catalog. 


FRED LITTLE, Mer. 


Homestead Kennels eenwood, Miss- 


FOR SALE 


Llewellin Setter Puppies. Six months old, country raised, 

yard broken, just right to break. Papers furnished. 
WALTER E. WELLS 

Forest Hills - - <= Long Island, N. Y. 


HOUNDS and HORNS 
ON TRIAL. LIST . 
BECK’S KENNELS Herrick, IIl. 


Hills, lowa 




































AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


What better present for your sportsman 
husband or brother than a good hunting- 
dog pup! This is the kind of present that 
they never forget! If you are seeking the 
ideal Christmas gift you don’t have to 
look any further than this suggestion. It 
won’t take that pup long to become the 
most important member of the family, be- 
lieve us, and you have then a gift that is 
a joy forever! 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Cheice Stock For Sale 


Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders ol Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Dept. A La Rue, Ohie 








English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 
finest stock In the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our repu- 
tation is backed by Field and Stream—a lifetime in the business 
and hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America, 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c, for catalogue, 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown. Pa. 


. 
Ideal Christmas Presents 
Airedale Puppies by Imported ‘‘Ambitionist.’"’ The 
best ever. Also an imported brood matron, and a good 
young dog by Tintern Desire. 


W. J. MACAULAY, Trempealeau, Wis. 
FOR SALE ' 


Wire Haired Fox Terrier Puppies by champion ‘‘Wire- 
been through dis- 








boy’’ of Paignton; 13 months old; 

temper; in pink of condition. _Paners furnished. 
WALTER E. WELLS 

Forest Hills ~ - Long Island, N. Y. 





FOR SAL Trained and untrained coon, 

skunk, rabbit and _  fox- 
hounds. Prices reasonable. Dogs guaranteed. 
Enclose stamp. 


T. M- FRUMP - Rainsboro, Ohio 


SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


Combining the greatest Field Trial and Bench Show 
blood lines obtainable. Practically all English and 
Llewellyn pups are sired by the great Sire Glad Hawk, 
. Do. S. No. 41080, the finest bred Llewellyn in 
public stud. If you want Setter puppies that are 
Granddaughters and great Granddaughters of such great 
dogs as Ch. Mohawk II, Ch. Ct. Whitestone, Ch. Jesse 
Rodfields, Ct. Gladstone, Freelance or Ct. Danstone, and 
are willing to pay a reasonable price, send for de- 
scriptive price-list. Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels, Edgewood, lowa 
AIREDALE— I have been drafted and must. part 

with my good chum. Two years old, 
house and auto broken. Has been trained on bear and 


mountain lion. Retrieves ducks. Will take care of him- 
self in any company. Can be registered. 


G. L. JAMISON, c/o Bank of Kimberly, Kimberly, Idaho 
Airedales and Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Just a few, but very classy and very reasonable, 
Champion High Tension, Champion Short Circuit, Cham- 
pion Vickery Wire esult, Champion Hawes Broom, 
Champion Tintern Royalist, Champion Illuminator, Cham- 
pion King Nobblers Double. 


J. BATE LOCKE 636 West 22nd St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
beautiful Setter, 


A thoroughly broken on 
For Sale—?, .tfiase. Pheasants, Wood- 


Grouse an 
cock. Splendid hunter and retriever. A gentleman's 
hunting dog. Price $50. Coon and ‘Possum Hound, 


fine hunter, trailer, and tree dog. The kind that gets 
the Bacon. Price $40. 


J. P. JORDAN - - 


FOR SALE 


English, Irish and Liewrllin setter pups and trained dogs, also 
pointers, spanie}« and retrievers. Inclose stamps for lists. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, lowa 


BUYING A DOG 


To insure satisfaction between buyer and 
seller, Frecp AND Stream will gladly act as the 
holder of the purchase money. This plan in- 
volves no risk on the parf of the buyer or the 
seller, but gives the buyer a chance to see the 
dog before his money is turned over by us to 
the seller. This method will remove the cause 
of frequent disputes, hard to settle at law, 
where neither party was at fault, yet where 
the dog did not find a satisfied customer. In 














ASHBURN, VA. 








buying a dog remember that this offer on our 
part is open to all and free of charge 


Field and Stream—December, 





1917 


diet may be added greens from the table 
and one dog biscuit a day: Save all stale 
bread and keep same in a crock and bake 
brown as needed. 

Now as to his coat—rub him all over 
with any one of the standard eczema cures 
or mange cures. Boving’s, Glover’s and 
the Kenwyn Koat Kure are all good, and 
a good home- made dope would be flowers 
of sulphur in crude oil_—Ep. 
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ANIMALS AND GAME BIRDS 


The Mackensen Game Park 





Bob White 

Pheasants pe 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


I* you want fertile eggs next Spring buy birds now. We 
offer Black Throated Golden, Silver, Golden, Ring- 
neck, Formosan, Lady Amherst, China, White, Mongo- 
lian, Reeves, Swinhoe, Lineated, Versicolor, Elliott, Im- 
peyan, Soemmering, Manchurian Eared, Peacock, Mela- 
notus and Prince of Wales. Also all five varieties pea- 
fowl. Wild Turkey, Japanese Silkies and Longtails, 
Crane, Swan, Mandarin, Mallard, Black, Formosan 
Teal and other varieties of duck. Crested, Ring and 
other varieties of doves. Deer, Jack Rabbits. Send 
50 cents in stamps for colortype catalogue. 


CHILES & CO. MT. STERLING, KY: 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fast- 
est, and best fighting of all 
be games, on the most 
eautiful of all fowls. Send 
for handsome catalogue. 
Young Stock $7.00 per 
trio until Nov. Ist. 

















GEORGE W. 
Union Street» Coneseds North € 





A WHITESTONE SETTER ON POINT 


I herewith enclose you a picture of a 
thoroughbred English Whitestone setter 
at work near Macon, Mo. 

I thought you might possibly use this 
picture some way in connection with your 
good magazine. I have had this photo- 
graph, which I took myself, enlarged, and 
it sure is a beauty, and for a cover I 


Dept. F 








PHEASANTS FOR SALE . 
300 English ring-necked pheasant hens, $35@ per hun- 
dred, or $1,000 for 300. Above prices for birds deliv- 
ered at * peices, Cal. Address, 


Paicines Ranch Co., 601 Whitney Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
RAINED Ferrets for sale, white or brown, 
large or small, either sex. Also guinea 

pigs of many colors. 


J. E. YOUNGER 
Leavittsburg, Ohio 








don’t think it could be surpassed. Taking 


DCGS <Continued) 





into consideration the poise and _ its 
earnestness in its work, I think this would 
make a mighty good display. 

Wut C. Brown. 


CHOREA AND ITS TREATMENT 


I have an eight months old Llewellyn 
setter that has some disease that causes 
him to jerk apparently in his left front 
leg, but his whole body jerks after taking 
exercise. 

He had distemper when a pup and has 
had this disease since. 

Please advise if there is any cure for 
him, as he has the appearance of a fine 


Champion Airedale Pups 


Get a real pup by big game dog Champion Kootena’ 

Firebrand. ~ hunting or show his pups make good, $20, 

Registered A Cc. A a bitch in whelp to him rea- 
Stud fee $20. 


sonable. 

CASWELL KENNE (Registered 
Toledo se ) 

LOT OF RABBIT HOUNDS 
I raise, train and sell Hounds that can deliver the goods. 
Have ideal hunting grounds and lots of game to work on. 
Can furnish broken, partly broke and pups. Nice, clean, 
healthy stock. Prices reasonable. 10c for some 
HARRY D. WELSH Mayport, Pennsylvania 
Trained Beagles, Rabbit Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon, 
Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, 
Ferrets, Pet and Farm Dogs. Catalogue /0c. 


BROWN’S KENNELS York, Pa. 


Ohio 











dog. E. L. Hepricx. 
Ans.—Your pup has chorea, which is 
an aftermath of distemper and it will take 
a long while to cure it. 
I would recommend Fowler’s solution, 


AIREDALES AND COLLIES 
Greatest of all pups, grown dogs and brood 
matrons. Large instructive list 5c. 

W. R. Watson Box700 Oakland, Ia. 





and for pups it should be diluted in the 
preparation of one-half-an ounce of Fow- 
ler’s solution to one ounce and one-half 
of water. The commencing dose is six- 
teen drops of the foregoing mixture for 
breeds of medium size. This should be 
given three times daily in the food, and 
the dose should - increased one-fourth 
after every third day. 

After having given the mixture thir- 
teen days, stop for three days and re- 
sume with the same amount of dose as 


dogs, St. Be 


For Sale: English Setter, 24g Years Old, Well Bred 
Beautiful English Setter, 2% years old, all white. Re- 
triever, roug' roken on uail, 
and Partridge; hunted in South last season. With @ won- 
derful disposition. Great ranger. Will stand his game 
all day. Absolutely guaranteed in every ~~ 8 
knows his business; worth $500; will sell for $100. 


GILBERT F. CAIRE Real Estate and Insurance HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Fox and beagle hounds, pups and trained 
rnard, Newfoundland, Great Dane pups, and 


other breeds too numerous to mention. Write your wants 
before buying elsewhere; prices attractive. Also pigeons, 


Cc. RIDGELY Canton, Ohio 








guinea pigs. No stock kept at this 





you stopped at. This you continue until 
the dog has taken forty-eight drops. After 
this there should be a second stop for 
three days, when the use of the medicine 
should be resumed, beginning with forty- 
eight drops and decreasing every three 
days with one-fourth of the total dose. 
This treatment is continued for about 
three months.—Eb. 





AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Sweam 

160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs und let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these —— from 
— pyhood to maturity, and there is also a on the 

nter and Irish Setter. You will need this ik i you 
are thinking of keeping huatiog O Gres. With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream Send cheeks direct to 


WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 
Printing Crafts Building, New York City 
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XMAS GIFTS— 


What more appropriate gift could a sportsman receive than 
outdoor equipment—what more practical too? 


As you go through the advertising pages in this issue, 
just think how pleased the old pal or guide would be to be 
surprised with “just the right thing.” 


Before deciding on what to give—or what you want— 
send for a number of booklets and catalogs. You can do that 
very easily, through us, by means of the coupon below. 


Out of fairness to the manufacturer, read his advertisement 
first and then fill in his service number on the coupon—if 


interested. 
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vertiser ought A be. ouites by the findings of that nationally known institution— 
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zine member is SURE to be delivering the net sale claimed for it and, 
buy on that eos basis, no 
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to stand 
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MAKING A DOG RUN MUTE 


Frecp AND STREAM Pus. Co.: 

Noticing the article on making a dog 
run mute, there is a pretty houndish look- 
ing dog occasionally that will almost still 
hunt. Airedale and hound have made a 
good cross for a gentleman here. The 
bull terrier and hound also make good. 
As an all-around small dog, I like an 
Irish terrier and beagle. Now you said 
that whenever a fellow was stumped to 
write you. I am badly stumped. I have 
been trying for seven years to get a rab- 
bit dog that I can enjoy, but to no avail. 
Getting stung every time I send away and 
so on has almost got me cornered. I have 
several hundred in it, too. What I would 
really like is a dog like the American 
standard or medium light dogs of those 
New York long-ear or symmetrical red 
bone that are rough enough to hunt all 
week, hard, from sun up to sun down, 
resting of nights ; that are willing hunters ; 
that don’t hunt too far away from one; 
who seem to know where to look for a 
rabbit; and that can and will take a track 
run the night before, trail it up to noon 
and jump, trailing straight, not going over 
and over their tracks or poking around, 
but trail them up at a fair rate of speed 
for trailing. When one jumps, run at a 
speed not great enough to pop a cotton 
tail right in his hole, but what is con- 
sidered medium speed; be able to run 
75 per cent to the gun or hole or patch, 
not over-running like the standard Ameri- 
‘can hounds do, and being a good homer 
and not too easy to take up with strangers. 
I would prefer a bawler or long clear 

ry or a deep bay or a coarse chopper, 
ut no yap, yap. I thought being you can 
find these qualities in some dogs, having 
one or two of them there might be among 
such dogs as the Buchfields or such of 
jthose strains that are up in New Eng- 
land that would be like the foregoing. 
I have a dandy cocker spaniel who seems 
bright and as nice coated as the dogs I 
see in the magazines, who has hunt in 
him, but I can’t get him to look for rab- 
bits when with me. I would like to get 
him to retrieve them, but can’t. Will 
probably discontinue using the spaniel as 
a brush dog and take one-half Irish and 
one-half beagle again, as I know they 
will work better, and are easier to teach 
retrieving. 

I broke an old time hound in this way 
so that whenever he caught a rabbit he 
would bring it back in his mouth, and the 
method I used was by rolling a ball when 
the pup was four months old. , 

Gus WHITMER. 


Ans.—We are glad to get your letter 
about the Airedale hound cross running 
mute. I have seen a good many of these 
dogs but have never seen one work, and 
was under the impression that they barked 
on the trail. 

Regarding teaching your spaniel to re- 
trieve, have you run him with a beagle 
after rabbits yet? I have had several 
spaniels and they were all good dogs to 
put up rabbits. After starting the rabbit 
they would follow, barking continually. 
As they do not go very fast, the rabbit 
circles. To make him retrieve, I would 
begin by teaching him to “fetch,” or mak- 
ing him sit down and open his mouth to 
take something. After he gets that into 
his head, by successive steps you get him 
to take anything you hand him at com- 
mand ; next to pick it up at command, and, 
finally, to go and hunt for something at 
a distance and to bring it to you. If this 
is done with a dead rabbit from the first, 
I believe you will have no trouble in teach- 
ing him to retrieve rabbits —Eb. 
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SPORTING PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


Or FINISHED WITH 1918 CALENDAR PAD 


FREE 


A Gift From FOREST AND STREAM 


a 


The Opening of the Season 


America’s Pioneer Qutdoor Magazine 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY ESTABLISHED 1873 


For a Limited Time you can 
have these Three Famous 
Pictures together with a full 
Year’s Subscription to $9.00 
Forest and Stream for =r 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The yearly subscription rate of FOREST AND 
STREAM is now $2.00. 

Send in your subscription now at the $2.00 
price, and in addition to entering your order for 
one full year—we’ll mail you FREE of additional 
expense a large colored reproduction of the three 
miniatures shown in this announcement. 


All three pictures are reproduced in colors Maud Earl's 


8x9 inches, mounted on 11x14-inch bristol art 


board ready for framing or finished with 1918 CALENDAR PAD and silk cord for hanging. 


this splendid opportunity to acquire three incomparable works of art. 


This offer brings to you monthly The Magazine Your Father 


“Pointer” 


DON’T OVERLOOK 
No extra charge for Canadian Orders. 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON 


Read, with its Nessmuk’s ‘‘Hints and Kinks’? of Woodcraft FOREST & STREAM, 9 E. 40th St., New York City 


and authoritative articles on angling, shooting, canoeing, For the $2.00 herewith, enter my subscription to Forestand Stream for one year 


natural history, photography and travel in strange lands by 
such well known writers as George Bird Grinnell, Dr. James A. 
Henshall, Leonard Hulit, Louis Rhead, George Shiras III, Rube 
Ww , and many others. Seneca’s Answers column will advise 
you on everything pertaining to outdoor life. Newt. Newkirk’s O OPENING OF THE SEASON 
experiences are an exclusive monthly feature. O POINTER 


O BULL MOOSE 


and mail mea copy of Bull Moose, Mallard Duck and Pointer picturesin colors. 
Indicate by (%) in squar: if Calendars are desired—ctherwise pictures ready for framing will be sent. 














CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 





Without THEM 
WHAT WOULD 
CHRISTMAS BE? 
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